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SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE AT 
SYDENHAM.* 








THE GREEK COURT.—THE RISE OF GREEK ART. 
—THE DIFFICULTY OF ASSIGNING DATES TO 
MANY OF THE FINEST PRODUCTIONS OF 
ANCIENT SCULPTURE.—THE ARCHAIC PERIOD. 
—THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


~4 HE Mediterranean was 
the sea of the Greek ; 
that tideless blue salt 
lake was his ocean. 
He knew no other 
except by dim report. 
This was the kingdom 
‘S m” of his“ Poseidon,” and 
— sige it was in the azure 

™ waves of the Egean 
and Levant that his fabled nymphs, sirens, 
and tritons were born to his teeming imagi- 
nation, and sported and sang and blew 
their shells. This was the sea of Hesiod 
and Homer, and from its foam Aphrodité 
rose, 

Around the coast of the Mediterranean 
cling our earliest classic fancies. Its shores 
were the dwellings of the Muses. They 
hovered over these favoured regions and 
bestowed their inspiration by turns to 
each classic height and sea-girt city. Isle 
and continent vied together in songs and 
hymns, and classic games, and temples, and 
paintings and statues. Here dwelt the 
stern warrior—The contemplative ages. 
The ardent and fiery youth—The graceful 
maiden. The enthusiastic poet.—Among 
these Art found her true home. 

The science of Prometheus and Deedalus, 
and the poetry of Homer, had been for 
many years fostering the rising intellect of 
the Greek, ere his two hundred years 
of Art commenced, which shine still 
unequalled in the distance like a bright 

laxy of stars. This may be said to have 
vegun with Polygnotus, Micon, and Agela- 
des, the master of Phidias. It underwent 
various phases of style and execution till 
the end of the career of Lysippus. Within 
this period all the chords of the highest and 
pores: style of Greek Art may be said to 

ave been struck. In succeeding years the 
same strains were heard, but harily so fully 
and at longer intervals, for Greek Art had 
lost much of its free freshness, vitality, and 
vigour, some hundred years before Mum- 
mius completed the conquest of Greece, 
destroyed the Achaian league, and took 
Corinth. With these events Greece became 
a Roman province, Her classic, fiery, and 
poetic spirit paled before the practical and 
ruthless energy of the Roman, and ‘the 
world’s Greek dream was over. 

But her visions—those that are left to us 
have never faded—they retain their pristine 
freshness and vigour. Her literature, geo- 
metry, historic lore, and poetry still con- 
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tinue the basis of our high-class scholastic 
education, and her types of Art remain our 
most perfect commentaries on nature. 

The idea, however, that Greek Art arose 
by a wholly intuitive ye may be 
the most gratifying to a lover of the mar- 
vellous, and the most full of hero-worship 
towards the great spirits of Greece, but it is 
not the most accordant with fact. Greek 
Art was closely connected with science, and 
arose in a similar manner by. ual steps. 
The elevation took place so rapidly at 
Athens, during the government of Pericles, 
that it appears, at this distance of time, as 
if it had then shot up at once by an innate 
and wholly separate power of ascension. 
The foundation of this rise had, however, 
been very gradually laid. It had been 
largely prepared for, and the more atten- 
tion is bestowed on the artistic history of 
the time, the more evident become the 
steps by which the Muse of Art ascended 
her Parnassus. 

A multitude of works, in which architec- 
ture, literature, sculpture, and painting 
were closely united, had been completed in 
Egypt long before the Greek commenced the 
wonderful series he was to leave as legacies 
to the world. Nineveh had worked out her 
schemes of conquest and Art, and had ceased 
to be, before the true period of Greek Art 
had dawned. Previous to this also Persia 
and Phoenicia had for some centuries been 
raising public works, the aim of which was 
similar to those in which Greece was soon 
to surpass all precedent. 

The genius of Art in Egypt was sta- 
tionary—Greek Art, ope perceptive, but 
long restrained by the rudeness of her early 
life, became, some 550 years before Christian 
era, at once enthusiastic and ive. 
Plato, when in Egypt, observed no differ- 
ence between works executed 1000 years 
before and those in p Greece, 
when she had once broken through the 
trammels of her Archaic period, was but a 
short time in her transit towards high 
perfection. Her Art became at once im- 
petuous and creative in an unexampled 
degree, and at the same time justly scientific 
in its perceptions, principles, and execu- 
tion. She swept to her materials from 
every surrounding nation, framed them, 
placed them, and mounted thereupon her 
structure of Art and beanty. Egypt, 
Pheenicia, Persia, Assyria, and even Ind 
furnished elements of which she lied 
herself. Egypt was learned in geometry, 
astronomy, construction, emblems; the 
world went down to Egypt for know- 
ledge as well as corn.—Pheenicia was the 
carrier between the east and the west.— 
The whole “ region about Tyre and Sidon” 
was in advance in navigation. Those cities 
were also celebrated for their cunning work- 
mien in wood, and stone, and precious 
metals. Solomon had sent thither for assist- 
ance in building the Temple of Jerusalem. 

India afforded wild and vast fables. 
Persia and Arabia gorgeous and elaborate 
fancies. The retribution on Polyphemus 
by Ulysses as told in the Odyssey is identical 
with the destruction of the sole optic of 
the man-eating monster in the “ Voyages 
of Sindbad the Sailor” in the “ Arabian 


Nights,” and the story may as probably 
have an Eastern as a Greek origin. The 


Assyrian empire was in its ashes, and the 
sun-dried bricks of the palace of Senna- 
cherib were mouldering again to earth 
nearly two-hundred years before the erec- 
tion of the Parthenon; but an ample time 
had existed before this catastrophe for the 
ornament and style of Art of that powerful 
nation to have found its y-to—Greece 
during her Archaic period. 





















The records and glimpses we of 
that time indicate great activity in public 
buildings and in representative and deco- 
rative works among various nations far 
removed from Greece, existing for hundreds 
of years before the time of Pericles, and 
much internal evidence is extant in the 
Art-remains of the time that there was a 
circulation of the common elements of 
it. The guilloche and the honeysuckle 
of the Greek ornamentalist are to be 
found in a crude and barbaric state in 
the tablets of Nineveh, especially in the 
so-called sacred trees, and also in ptian 
and Persian works, and these resemblances 
a too close to be accounted for by the 
similarities of the thoughts of man when 
Se a in analogous circumstances or by 

common property in simple forms. 

In the hand-book of the Crystal Palace 
by Mr. Scharf, the works of Greek sculpture 
are arranged successively in periods, This 
is a simple popular method and agrees with 
the object of the work. In indicating the 
valuable artistic illustration afforded to 
this art by the collection of Greek works, 
we however lean more to an arrangement 
into styles and probable schools than into 
periods. For this reason—In considering 
the works that are left to us by the ancients 
—with some exceptions (among which the 
Parthenaic marbles are the most remark- 
able)—we are frequently without precise 
data to fix the periods of their execu- 
tion. But though these are lost or obscure, 
the styles remain as vivid as ever in the 
works themselves, 

In the Crystal Palace it has been desirable 
to decorate the Roman as well as the Greek 
courts with many statues. A considerable 
portion of those contained in the Roman 
division belong of right to the Greek 
section and period, being part of the 
plunder of Greece. There are certain 
statues however which belong to Roman 
Art—as the celebrated Antinous. Were not 
the evidence strong that this statue is a re- 
presentation of a favorite of the Emperor 
Adrian, it might well have been deemed a 
youthful Mercury or Bacchus, and the pro- 
duction of Greece. This work may probably 
have been executed for the emperor by a 
Greek artist who worked at Rome. Thus 
both countries may Jay aclaim to it. Pe- 
culiar as it is in treatment, it has always 
been held to be a most beautiful statue, and 
if the period of the Emperor Adrian who 
died r a long reign in the year of the 
Christian era 138, and whose time was thus 
distant from that of Phidias by more 
than five-hundred years, was capable of 

roducing such a work, other works of the 
highest merit, and which we are accustomed 
to call Greek Art, and to place them in one 
of the periods from Phidias to Lysippus— 
may have been worked under the same 
circumstances as the Antinous. Where 
inscriptions even are found on such works 
referring their execution to earlier periods, 
they afford no absolute proof of date. 
Such may have been surreptitiously affixed 
to mislead, for the purpose of endowing the 
works with the prestige of antiquity. 
This has been suspected more than once. 
The Colossi on the Monte Cavallo, of which 
we have a a in the centre transept of the 

Palace, have inscribed on them the 
names of Phidias and Praxiteles. But 
they are not in the style of either of these 
masters, and they have been almost uni- 


versally attributed to a later period. They 
have, as su by the Handbook, far 
more of the Alexandrian character of the 


of Lysippus, as far as the heads are 
pe ns lly, than of Phidias or 


Praxiteles. t it is possible that they 
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may have been executed at Rome by some 
Greek artist well skilled in the works of 
his countrymen, and among them of those 
at Athens. The attitude of the most 
familiar of these colossi (of which a modified 
copy is placed in Hyde Park), is strikingly 
similar to that of the hero in the best-known 
of the Elgin metopes—that in which the 
front of co hana figure is finely spread 
out and displayed, and which seems in the 
action of drawing back a Centaur by the 
hair of the head. This similarity affords no 

roof, however, of its being the work of 
Phidjas, whose name is inscribed on its base. 
The communication between Greece and 
Rome was frequent in the time of the 
emperors. The education of no one in the 

lite Arts was considered as finished until 

e had visited Greece. The student of 
philosophy, rhetoric and science, went 
thither as to a university, and the students 
of Art were either probably native Greeks, 
or at least repaired to Athens as a student 
of: Art now visits Rome. There are 
certain works to which we can without 
assumption assign periods, but to a large 
portion of those which have been somewhat 
arbitrarily posed as to date, we cannot on 
sound grounds assign any very definite 
period, But we can perceive their styles, 
and we may or not as we like assign 
them to certain schools, 

Most of the stores of the highest class of 
sculpture, with the exception of the Par- 
thenaic works, that adorn the museums of 
Europe, were found in Rome and Naples, 
and some few other parts of Italy, and 
though it is well known that vast numbers 
of Greek statues were rifled from their 
positions in Greece by Mummius and others, 
and taken to Rome, it does not follow that 
many other works were not also executed 
in Rome after their arrival. 

It was most probable that it should be 
so, and that the acquisition of so many fine 
works should have improved the taste of 
the Roman, and have led to the production 
of others. Whether these were worked by 
natives or Greeks we have no means of 
being informed. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that they were chiefly produced by 
the latter, as the spirit of the Roman was 
eminently practical and martial, and he did 
not for himself anything he could get 
others to do for him. There is much 
evidence remaining that the Roman was 
extremely attached to figure-decoration and 
the representation of the human form. In 
Pompeii and Herculaneum alone, which did 
not contain the principal residences of the 
Romans, but were rather analogous to our 
Brighton and Hastings, there was quite 
enough to prove this, 

The ee also, in the brightest time 
of Greek Art—Phidian, Polycletan, Praxi- 
telian, Lysippan, cannot be said to be 
successive, They are not sufficiently di- 
vided by time to be distinctly treated as 
such. One was somewhat before the other, 
but their periods overlap and are shaded 
into each other like the colours of the rain- 
bow. A breadth of two-hundred years 
spreads over them all; but their charac- 
teristics are individual, 

As the Handbook, and various other 
works, in considering the subject of ancient 
sculpture, have —_— to it principally 
divisions of periods, it may not be without 
awivantage to adopt, on this occasion, chiefly 
those of style. e collection at Sydenham 
affords an opportunty, not elsewhere to be 
obtained in an equal degree, of illustrating 
the various artistic phases which ancient 
Art underwent, from its commencement to 
its decline. After touching slightly on the 
introductory efforts of Greek Art, which 





though stretching over several centuries, 
had not made such advances as to afford, 
artistically speaking, different schools ; we 
shall arrive at i of its full develop- 
ment. The introductory centuries we will 
accordingly treat periodically, dividing them 
into the Archaic or primitive period, when 
Art was more hieroglyphic, and typical, 
and emblematic than imitative and elevated ; 
and the Transition-period which ushered in 
the dawn of true, noble, and poetic repre- 
sentation. This will carry us up to about 
450 years before the Christian Era, when 
the sun of sculpture rose fairly above the 
horizon, and lit up with its broad orb the 
whole of Greece and the isles and coasts of 
the Egean. 

To represent the phases of sculpture 
after that time, we will introduce and 
attach the more prominent names r2main- 
ing to us in this p a as Phidias, oe pene. 
&c., not as — being so much more 
worthy individually than others of the 
same schools, but as more readily and 
popularly illustrating our subject. 


THE ARCHAIC PERIOD. 


The commencement of the Archaic or 
rimitive period of Art, in all states, may 
be assumed to date with that of their 
existence, as the desire of representation 
seems a part of human nature. The leisure 
hours of a savage, those which he can spare 
from the necessary acts of obtaining food, 
and clothing, and shelter, is frequently em- 
loyed in ornamenting his bow, or club, or 

at-paddle, or even his own skin, or in 
decorating his hut with grim household- 
gods, cut on its pillars, or in fashioning 
a patron demon for the head of his war- 
galley. 

Whatever tribes first colonised Greece, 
they probably brought with them their own 
modes of representation, more or less crude, 
and we have no reason to suppose that the 
early efforts in Art in Greece were superior 
to those of other nations. On the contrary, 
those of which we have any remains hardly 
equal those of analogous date among the 
early types of other nations, although they 
much resemble them. Those of Assyria of 
the same period may be instanced. A 
statue of a priest-god found in Nineveh, 
and an Assyrian figure discovered by Mr. 
Layard at Kalah-Shergat, of both which 
cuts are given in the Greek Handbook, 
bear a marked resemblance to the Archaic 
works of early Greece. 

The Hivites, (which designation means 
Sons of Serpents,) were driven out by the 
Jews about the same time that Thebes was 
founded by Cadmus, which name signifies a 
“man from the East.” This hero the legend 
represents as sowing the ground with 
serpents’ teeth, from which spring his 
warriors. In consequence of these coinci- 
dences, the Hivites and the companions of 
Cadmus have been supposed to have been 
one and the same; and that the earliest 
colony of the Greeks thus came from 
the East. Such events as these would 
readily account for many resemblances in 
Art between nations somewhat removed in 
situation. 

Commerce and peaceful reciprocity were 
not much in vogue in those days, at least on 
any settled principles. The spreading and 
intercommunication of arts and sciences 
were effected by a rougher process. Amid 
— and constant warfare the manners, 
habits, and acquirements of different nations 
were driven about the world; those who 
possessed them being frequently thrust out 
with fire and sword to seek some distant 
residence. It is but a small portion of 
these turmoils of which we have any history, 
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The first attempts in Gree : 
other nations at meas were Pe nee 
easy to be wrought. They were little bette 
than mere blocks, surmounted bya 8 
imitation of a head. They were re od 
as symbols, and were painted and adorned 
with real clothes. Primitive Greek statues 
of wood have been found, very similar to 
those of Egypt, having their arms close to 
the sides of the body, and their legs close 
together ; their limbs are covered frequent] 
with variegated patterns, as of woven cloth, 
The figures found on early painted vases 
are of the same character and treatment as 
to the tightness of the dress to the figure. 
The primitive nature of Art in Greece 
evidently did not differ much from that of 
other nations; like them she had her 
Archaic period, during which she was 
satisfied with a repetition of her early types 
hallowed by precedent. But in this she 
differed from them—she eventually eman- 
cipated herself from these bonds which the 
others did not—beneath her originally rude 
exterior she had a vital energy which they 
did not possess. The earlier works in Egypt 
are accounted superior to those that came 
after, while those of Greece, even from 
Dedalus to Peisistratus, were constantly 
though slowly advancing, as far as we can 
judge from the scanty data remaining to us. 
It is to be doubted, however, whether any 
works of primitive Greek Art equalled 
those of the early period of Egypt. But 
the Art of Egypt, of Assyria, and Pheenicia 
as, far as sculpture is concerned, may be said 
to have remained always Archaic. This 
term will apply to their whole existence, as 
regards the Human Form. 

These nations carried their representation 
of this noblest subject of the sculptor’s Art 
only up to a certain general point of resem- 
blance, and scarcely ever attained any 
degree of grace, beauty, or individual 
character. they consulted nature only in 
degree. They then left her guidance, and 
their further refinements were not those of 
truth, principle and science, but of unfounded 
conventionalism. They made no attempt 
at portraiture, and only distinguished their 

rsonages by difference of dress, or attri- 

utes, or size. The Greek had continued 
in a somewhat similar state for many 

ears, at any rate his progress had been 

ut slow, till some hundred years before 
the time of Socrates, Pericles, and Phidias, 
about the era 550 8. 0. when a new pulse 
began to throb within the Archaic idol, 
and it commenced to bud forth with strange 
life. This spirit does not appear to have 
been confined to Athens or Greece, but 
to have been felt nearly at the same time 
throughout the coasts of the Egean. With 
this commenced what may be called the 
Transition-period of Greek Art. The Archaic 
period, of which there is little illustration in 
the Greek department of the Crystal Palace, 
is, as its name indicates, more in the province 
of the archeologist than the artist, to whom 
it is only professionally interesting, 4 
illustrating the foundation on which the 
future structure of Art was to rise. r 
Transition-period affords far more subjects 0 
special interest. 

THE TRANSITION-PERIOD. 

This marks the time when Art was 

struggling from the Archaic chryzalis—be- 


h 
fore she emerged a perfect image. Eac 
succeeding effort freed her more from 


her trammels, and a myth might = 


the gradual liberation of the Art- 
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goul of Greece, from her parent prison, 
till she soared aloft and lit on the Athenian 
ount, 
The time during which these efforts 
were made, which resulted in the perfection 
of Greek Art, and which may aptly be held 
as constituting the process of transition, 
may be incladed within a period of one 
hundred years—from 550 to 450 B.c. Two 
hundred years after the establishment of 
the Olympiads, sculpture commenced to 
advance rapidly from a crude to a fully 
developed style. Scyllis and Dipoenis had 
already begun to improve on the old 
Dedalian types, and had commenced 
working white marble, which they 
rocured from Paros ;—the most beau- 
tiful that has ever been used, As they 
worked in Greece and Sicyon this indicates 
considerable communication between the 
Greek isles, and also estimation for Art, 
when the sculptor could obtain materials 
from so far, the undertaking being con- 
siderable in that early stage of navigation, 
of conveying heavy blocks so many days’ 
sail, These artists had also scholars in 
Sparta and other parts of Greece. — 
in brass was a very early process connec 
with Art, and its use took root early in 
ZEgina, an island which stands in close 
connexion with Athens. The strength and 
endurance of this material was its value 
then as now—the artist ever hopes to work 
for all time. Temples, tombs, and public 
memorials, began to arise in greaternumbers 
and beauty throughout the whole region of 
the Archipelago, and better pictures, statues, 
and decorations were produced to adorn 
them, and keep pace with the increasing 
taste and requirements of the people. 

We will proceed to point to the best 
known specimens of this time, casts from 
several of which are possessed by the 

stal Palace Company, and to make a few 
brief observations on their elements and 
character. 

The Xanthian monument, commonly 
called the “Harpy Tomb,” affords some 
early specimens of Asiatic Greek Art of 
this time, Its rilievi have great interest 
as instances of Archaic Asiatic character, 
in which argo vigorous germs of the 
purer style. The Harpies themselves havea 
resemblance in treatment to the bird-like 
divinities in the Assyrian tablets, but 
possess more refinement; and the human 
figures are great improvements upon the 
Asiatic types, and betray a considerable 
approach towards the genius and arrange- 
ment of a later cute The figures are 
posed better than the earlier works, and 
their attitudes are freer. The features have 
& hearer approach to dignity and beauty, 
and the draperies are fuller and better dis- 
posed. Some of the arrangements of folds, 
as of that which is sometimes by artists 
called the water-fall or cataract, which has 
always been retained even in the latter 
periods of Greek Art, here make their 
sppmirines, The eyes of the figures in 
these rilievt are presented in full view 
however although the face is a profile, 
— that the artist had not mae 
sulficient progress to escape the peculiarit 
observable in all profile sogrinustations 
of the Archaic B ney This peculiarity is 
also exemplified in a cut in the Hand- 

k of an early coin of Athens of this 

riod, repens the head of Minerva. 

e head is well proportioned, and the 
helmet differs little from that afterwards 
adopted by Phidias for his statues of 
this divinity; but the Archaic vestige of 
the full eye still remains. Another illustra- 
tion of this period is to be seen in No. 
59, representing a female _ mounting a 





chariot. This was found at Athens among 
the remains of those buildings destroyed by 
the Persians, preceding the erection of 
Periclean edifices. The arrangement of 
the hair and portions of the drapery is here 
similay to that of the Xanthian monument, 
and is sup to be of the time of Peisis- 
tratus, who with his son Hipparchus, 
king of Athens, caused great advances to 
be made in the fine arts, Under their 
authority the ms of Homer, which are 
said before their time to have been handed 
down chiefly orally, or at. least to have 
existed only in detached pieces, were 
arranged in a continuous form. 

Imbued with the spirit of these poems, 
Art made arapid advance. The succeeding 

ears of sculpture bore most ony the 
impress of the Homeric character,—but his 
influence is to be traced distinctly even in 
the school of Phidias. 

The above monarchs of Athens founded 
many useful institutions, erected various 
= buildings, among which was the 

ecatompedon, and gave much encourage- 
ment to Art and literature in general. No. 
172 is probably of this period. It is an 
Homeric subject, representing Ulysses and 
his dog, but inferior in composition to 
a group of the same subject by our own 
Flaxman, who was imbued, to a wonderful 
degree, with the purest and most refined 
spirit of early Greek Art. 

Of all the remains however that illustrate 
the peculiarities of this age, the series of 
statues from the temple of Minerva at 
Afigina, occupy the most prominent position. 
When we were last at the Crystal Palace, 
the casts of these were not in the Greek 
court, but in the centre avenue not far from 
the north transept. These works mark 
an important step in the progress of Art. 
“They consist of entire statues smaller 
than life, which occupied the two pedi- 
ments of the temple.” These figures are 
somewhat quaint and hard in execution, 
but they display much vigour of pur- 
pose, and develope powers of true classic 
composition. There is a marked resemblauce 
in the view and theory of the human form, 
and the science on which it is erected, 
between these statues and those of the 
Parthenon. The figures are rigid and 
metallic, and conventional in some details of 
their treatment, as if the artist had been 
unable to quite free himself from the 
trammels of precedent ; but there is a 
marked approximation to the theory of the 
Phidian school. Some of the figures possess 
a vast deal of expression of action ; this is 
very remarkable in that of a warrior 
kneeling, and drawing a bow: the variety 
and peculiarities of the forms and masses 
of flesh here produced by doubling up or 
extending the limbs, are well attended to; 
the kneejoints appear to be well understood 
in their construction, except that they are 
made too pointed when bent. Altogether, 
however, they display a remarkable advance 
on the same portions of the form as presented 
by Egyptian or Assyrian Art. In the former, 
the patella is alone indicated, and the other 
surrounding indications are slurred and un- 
explained : and in the Assyrian examples a 
mere conventional and ignorant bunch of 
knots is substituted for the truthful 
markings of nature, without any distinction 
of bone, muscle, or tendon. It was in this 
direction — the Aiginetan Pe say 
illustrates the t progress in true study 
which the arti. then made, and the 
respectful way in which he was commencing 
to view nanan Wiser than Aristotle who 
was to come after them, Callon and — 
and the other contemporary artists of Aigina 


ciful theories, to ee the inductive mode 
of reason, the true clue of the labyrinth of 
Art or science, 

Restricted probably by the size of the 
building with which they are associated, 
the Aiginetan works from the temple of 
Minerva are somewhat smaller than life. 
We cannot perhaps judge of the casts we 
have of these quite fairly in their present 
position in this country, for in their true 
situation and in the open air they might 
appear so much diminished as to be removed 
out of their comparative relation with the 
scale of man, Placed as they are however 
in the British Museum, and in the Crystal 
Palace, they look like little men. They are 
of an unfortunate and dubious size, just so 
small that they might exist, but too much 
80 to be dignified. e scale chosen appears 
to have had an influence upon their propor- 
tions, for the general relations of head, 
trunk, and limbs, are those of very sturdy 
and well put-together but diminutive men. 
But tere ese as works of Art (however 
far it may have been from the desire of the 
sculptor to present the idea of smallness of 
stature in his heroes) an important success 
was achieved in the science of the human 
form. These men are, though small, very 
active men for their size, very strong 
men in a small com each a pocket 
Hercules, and resemble the atiffest set of 
our light weights in the ring when well 
train 

The study of nature is evident in every 
one of them, although all the attitudes 
certainly are not equally good. The sta 
smile on their features is, it must 
confessed, almost ludicrous. This doubt- 
less arose from the desire of the artist 
to produce an impassive mien and retain 
the unruffled regard of presence of mind 
even in the strongest action—even in defeat 
and death, Minerva herself, as being the 
superior ve 3 thus appears the most 
complacent of all the personages pre- 
sent ; rhaps also she is the worst 
figure, the attempt having been made to 
make her most elevated in character. 
She is the only figure represented in front 
view, and her feet are turned sideways, like 
those of the Assyrian Hercules in the 
sculptures of Nineveh, She has the same 
barbaric smirk, too, to be seen on these 
remains, similar to that of the idols of 
Persia, India, China, and other barbaric 
styles of Art. In Egypt this was much 
subdued into a complacent repose, a comely 
sweetness of expression, which is peculiarly 
observable in the so-called head o Memnon, 
the well-known colossal granite fragment 
in the British Museum, Thus, however 
superior the A%ginetan representations of 
the human form are to the ian in most 
respects, they are far inferior in this; this 
same ever-pleased complacent aspect intro- 
duced into early and rude sculpture, and 
producing in many cases a ludicrous effect 
when connected with incongruous action, was 
not lost sight of by the Greeks even in their 
best day, That is, the principle of it was not 
abandoned, that the expression of the face 
in a poetic statue in strong action should 
not be in advance o. the attitude of the 
figure, but rather in arrear of it, bestowing 
an ap nee of calmness under excite- 
ment, and of power beyond what was 
exercised. This treatment is founded’ on 
nature; for command of feature is one 
quality of strength of mind frequently found 
existing with the utmost readiness and 
energy of purpose. 

It was on these true ; 
that the Greek in the best periods of his 
Art kept the expression of the visages of his 
statues in reserve of that of the rest of the 


nciples of nature 
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body, ‘as a général directs.the niovement of 
his troops before his opens The A%ginetan 
statues on the temple of Minerva« were 
undoubtedly. consulted’ by Phidias in the 
construction of the temple ,which he had to 
erect to the same divinity at Athens. His per- 
ceptive mind perceived at once where were 


_ their good qualities, and where their short- 


comings. Among these last is the small- 
ness of their. size,: the, rigidity of the 
markings of. their . bodies, and in some 
cases their falseness, and various lingerings 
of, the . primitive es especially the 
Archaic smirk, with which they. are all 
imbued.. The style of these statues ‘was 
called, by Quinctilian, “Tuscan,” which term 
was also adopted by Pliny. 

Were we inclined to allude to the pro- 
ductions of this style and time as a 
special school, of. Art, and to. coin a 
modern appellation for it, we might allude 
to it as the Pre-Phidian school of sculpture. 
We trust, however, that the sculptors of the 
present day may not be so fanciful as to 
turn from the works of Phidias, Polycletus, 
and Praxiteles, to admire and imitate in 
preference the comparative crudities of 
Callon or Hegesias ! 

This fashion. of Art would have the more 
claims to. the, designation Pre-Phidian, as 
the style of the sculpture associated with 
the, Theséon, which was erected at this time, 
and of which we will say a few words, may 
almost be said to be the first emanation of 
the school of -Phidias : indeed this sculptor 
may have first used his chisel as a pupil in 
the decoration of this building, as his master 

gelades was probably employed on it. 

.» The invasion of the Persians 480 n.c., in- 
volving the destruction of the buildings on 
the ramps jum at Athens, was an event pro- 
ductive of great advantages tothe Artsamong 
the Greeks. Their success in that memor- 
able. struggle raised them in their own 
estimation, ,elevated their views of their 
own institutions, and of the personified in- 
fluences, under whose fancied protection 
they had fought and won. 

The restoration of the temples in greater 
splendour was considered due to the gods. 

he glory’ of the nation was to be cele- 
brated, and _ its actions recorded. At this 
time the bones of Theseus were discovered, 
or said to be .so,- opportunely, in . the 
island ‘of. Scyros in the Egean sea. In 
accordance with the direction of the oracle, 
they were conveyed to Athens. They were 
received. with solemn rejoicings of the 
people, as were the remains, a short time 
ago, of Napoleon I. in Paris. Instead of a 
tomb, however, the Greeks built their hero 
a temple ;. they provided their hero-god 
with a house as an inducement for him to 
stay with them ; they considered him a 
living influence and protector: and the 
edifice they raised to him they named after 
him the “Theston.” This was, probably, the 
first at architectural work completed 
after the injury to the town caused by the 
Persian invasion. This edifice was of Pen- 
telic marble, and formed a small model for 
the far-famed temple afterwards erected to a 
divinity of a still higher grade, Parthené or 
“Minerva,” which was. executed on the 
same principles. Truth to say, the “ Par- 
thenon.”.is only a more refined and perfect 
development of the “ Thesiion ” idea, 

In this respect, it may be remarked of the 
gradual development by many successive 
efforts .of the same general idea into its 
most perfect bloom, that there existed 
& great diversity between the feelings -of 
the ancient Greeks and those that exist 
among ourselves, _The Greeks were satis- 
fied without great novelty. They were con- 
tented to go on improving and refining 
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the same" idea ‘into a higher’ state. 
This step-by-step and successive improve- 
ment was the course of Art in those days: 
Art proceeded, -like science, by small addi- 
tions and gradual elevation. The main 
effort of the artist was not addressed so 
much towards the production of a complete 
novelty, as towards a decided advance on 
some well-known and accredited work. -The 
Greeks, however, were equally far from the 
mere reproduction, without improvements, 
of their former cruder buildings, in the 
manner of our own archeological architects, 
or_architectural archeologists, who must 
needs have precedent for - every . detail! 
The Greek did not grovel—he sought to 
rise. But he was not ever seeking out 
restlessly various different directions of 
ascent. He was content to restrict his 
efforts to one straight upward line, step by 
step, till he reached his Parnassus. 

Novelty, — we would - not wish to un- 
derrate it,—is not so important as im- 
provement ; it is better to have the repeat 
of an old work of Art decidedly better, 
than a novelty decidedly worse!. Jt is 
better still to have a new idea if it be also 
good. An undue thirst-for novelty, how- 
ever, occasionally appears’ among us .as 
an epidemic, a disease, which bears rela- 
tion perhaps to the high-pressure state 
of our. civilisation, and the variety of our 
associations. Novelty is loved for novelty’s 
sake, so that we would have something 
‘ogg va uglier. than anything that has 

en done before, rather than not have 
something altogether new. Association, 
in. matters of Art or decoration, begets 
often an indifference in us . instead - of 
affection. . The most. harmonious patterns 
of Indian woven fabrics have been con- 
structed in-~ their «beauty in their own 
country, bit by bit ; leaf and flower after 
leaf and. flower, by successive. generations, 
into lasting elegance and- universal appre- 
ciation. In. this regard the spirit of the 
Indian , progress is analogous to that: of 
Greek Art. 

It is evident that we may. carry too 
far either extreme, and attach ourselves too 
exclusively to Archaic or un-Archaic predi- 
lections.. We may either. be too blindly 
attached to. precedent, or too frantic. in 
our search after novelty. The Greek 
developed and ripened his Art into glorious 
flowers and fruit by .keeping to the happy 
mean between these two extremes. n 
the best time of his Art, when he had freed 
himself from his earlier trammels, still he 
retained an inherent admiration for the 
spirit of his forefathers; he cherished it 
but improved -the produce. This attach- 
ment to early association, and contentedness 
with modifications so that they were im- 
provements, is distinctly exemplified in the 
many Greek statues of Venus and other 
divinities (the spirit of which were similar) 
often bearing a strong resemblance to each 
other in attitude. This same feeling is 
clearly visible also in his constant adherence 
to the characters of form - bestowed on 
Jupiter, Hercules, &., when these were 
once founded on - grounds and scientific 
study. This will be very evident in con- 
sidering the sculpture of the more mature 
periods. 

The temple of Theseus may be considered 
the last of the Transition-period, orthe first of 
the Phidian, so close a link is it between 
the styles of the two periods at Athens. 
It ; was the immediate antecedent—the 

nt of the Parthenon. The sculptures 
in this temple a a striking freedom 
from lingering archaisms. There is great 
vigour in its alti-rilievi of the ‘contests 
of Theseus and those of Hercules, of some 





of whith there ‘are ‘casts - in ° i 
room. of. the British: Museum. Thee 
ry cer in _ attitudes and workina : 
ship. | There aré also manifést defects-.'Th,. 
heads are large, the figures more bulk we 
thick than strong, and they fall far short of 
the Parthenaic analogous remains in, the 
same.apartment. There is a much greater 
approximation as regards perfection between 
the architecture than the sculpture of the 
Theséon and Parthenon. . With this im 
fect notice; we take leave of the Transition- 
period of Greek sculpture.* 
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COUNTRY COUSINS. 


R. Redgrave, R.A., Paiuter. H. C. Shenton, Engraver, ’ 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 64 in, by 2 ft. 8} im, 


Tais picture, exhibited at. the Royal Academy 
in 1848, was one among the many commissions 
so liberally given by Mr. Vernon: to British 
artists; his gallery could scarcely have contained 
a better example of Mr. Redgrave's pencil.. Less 
thetic in its sentiment than several others of 
is compositions, such as “ The Reduced Gentle. 
man’s Daughtér,” “ The Sempstress,” and “ The 
Poor Teacher,” there is yet in this composition 
a morul conveyed in.the two groups respectively, 
as exemplifying pride in the one, and unaffected 
simplicity mingled with a sense of intrusion’ in 
the other : many of our readérs will doubtless 
remember another picture of this class, “ Poor 
Relations,” in which these distinctions are more 
prominently and painfully set forth. 
_ In “The Country Cousins,” there is no. indi. 
cation of poverty in the appearance of the in- 
truders—for intruders they are unquestionably 
considered ; but the unwelcome visitors are 
“ provincials,” unknown at the court of ‘St, 
James's, and never seen in the Mall of the park 
of that name, as it used to be thronged in the 
middle of the last. century ; they are plain 
country folk, of a right respectable order never- 
theless, who know what os manners are ; 
perhaps the wife and children of some village 
pastor, that owes his church preferment to his 
more aristocratic relative, who, having presented 
him to a benefice of limited value, considers he 
ought not to be troubled any further with him 
or his “ belongings.” f 
We are not sure that the artist has given his 
picture the most appropriate title it could have 
received, if the subject is intended to represent 
the visit of the “country cousins” to their 
wealthy relations in town, as some writers have 
presumed. The apartment in which -they are 
met is certainly. not a.room in a London mansion 
of the period indicated by the costumes; it 
rather conveys the idea of one in some ancient 
ancestral “ hall,” on which the hand of a com- 
paratively modern innovator has been at work 
on the embellishments and furniture. The in- 
terest of the picture is, however, in no degree 
compromised by what seems to be a misnomer 
in its title. 4 
The composition tells its own story 80 well, it 
scarcely needs a description ; it is evident the 
group of fashionables are disturbed at their 
breakfast by the visitors, and care not to conceal 
their sense of the intrusion; the gentleman in 
his morning gown continues to read his paper, 
heedless of their presence ; his wife seems to 
be astonished at their boldness, and the eng 
scans her young boy-cousiu through an eye-gions; 
and even their lap-dog his Koc 
cousin” with supreme contexpt, a feeling ; 
is shared also C the’ latter. The group © 
figures on the right form a most pleasing ore 
to the others in expression ; the Ss et 
pretty modest daughter, and the boy, 60 pb 
youthful Sir Roger de Coyerley, whatever odie: 
position in life may be, are amon natures 
tocrats. The picture is full of talent, as woe 
conception, drawing, and colour ; it , Ba. a 
tionably one of the painter's most valuable wo' " 








* To be continued. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART.* 





Our readers will remember that we originally 
occupied some pages of our Journal during three 
years with an illustrated Dictionary of such 
terms as are used in the Arts, and which seem 
to call for descriptive illustration. The idea was 
favourably received by our subscribers, so much 
so indeed as to obtain a request from many that 
it might be published in a separate form for 








PRESENTOIR. 


more easy reference. Mr. Fairholt has accord- 
ingly undertaken to re-edit, amplify, and newly 
illustrate the work, and has produced a most 
useful little volume, of some five hundred pages, 








STONEWARE, 


with about the same number of woodcu's. We 
have selected from the latter a few of the 
subjects which did not appear in the former 
publication, as examples of the editor’s additions. 





STONEWARE. 


The first is a presentoir, or ornamented tazza, 
of the fifteenth century; the second and third 
exhibit curious examples of the stoneware of 





* A Dictionary or Terms in Art, Edited and Illus- 
trated by F. W. FairuHowt, F.8.A. Published by Vir- 
TCk, Haut, & Virrug,_25, Paternoster Row. ‘ 


the following century, the one popularly termed 
a “grey-beard,” and having a somewhat ——— 
face moulded on the upper part, was intended 





SCRINIUM, 


by the reformers as a satire on their bitterest 
opponent Cardinal Bellarmine, whose stern - face 
and stout figure was thus ridiculed, and the 











STELS. 


vessel sometimes termed a “ Bellarmine.” The 
scrinium or writing-case, on our second column, 
exhibits the mode in which the ancients kept 
their written scrolls. The graceful sculpture 





DEVICE. 


below it is the head of a Greek funeral séele, or 
.tomb-stone. The shield under it is a relic of 
the gorgeous days of Louis XIV., and was borne 





by the Prince of Condé at the tournament which 
took place at Paris in 1662, The classic stola of 
the Roman Matron is exhibited in the lowermost 


cut, and the fusces, as borne before the judges of 
Rome, in the uppermost cut of our third column. 
Bencath it is a philatory or reliquary, now in the 





FASCES, 


treasury at Aix-la Chapelle, and containing an 
arm of St. Guiron, the case taking the form of an 
altar, and the entire composition exhibiting the 
principal event of the saint's life, the reception 














PHILATORY, 


of the Saviour in the synagogue. Below is a 
curious representation after the antique of 
Diogenes, not in his favourite tub, but in a huge 
earthenware pithos, which has been made his 





PITHOA, 


temporary home. A medimval buffet concludes 
our selection. The additions made to the former 
text are very great, and have more than doubled 
the original quantity which appeared in our 





: the work is now wost comprebensive, 
and cannot fail to be useful: a book of this kind 
has long been required by a class for ready 
reference; general cyclopedias are expensive, 
and too voluminous for such a purpose. , 
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A WALK THROUGH THE STUDIOS 
OF ROME* 





PART IIL. 


Ir is an axiom laid down in Art, “that to 
imitate Nature in her best chosen and hap- 
iest mood is certain to command success.” 
ut among painters especially, this axiom 
though theoretically admitted, is too often 
practically denied. How often, even in the 
works of the great masters, we have to 
deplore painful incongruities, such as azure 
skies with a blue tinted sun emitting 4 
yellow light, trees under the brightest light 
as dark and sombre as they would appear 
at midnight, flesh tints so low in colour 
as properly only to belong to a corpse— 
although the body represented is supposed 
to live, and move, and have its being—with 
various other discrepancies and contradic- 
tions, too numerous to detail. Some artists 
blindly imitate the colouring of the old 
masters, without any regard to nature at 
all, while others indulge in fancied style of 
their own, equally antagonistic to the great 
model-mother, Nature. Among our own 
artists, Constable was the most notable 
example of a man of genius who really had 
the courage pondind and truthfully to 
imitate nature as he found it, transferring 
its dewy colouring and varied sparkling 
tints to canvas, Although Constable was a 
landscape painter, and Riedel chiefly makes 
landscapes subservient to figures, I was 
struck with a certain approximation be- 
tween them on the grand principles of fide- 
lity to nature, Riedel, the great colorist 
of the German school, and certainly one of 
the most remarkable artists living, came to 
Rome from his native Bavaria in 1828, 
When he beheld that limpid blue of the 
Italian skies, encasing, as with a rich frame- 
work, the grandest and most varied scenery 
in this “land of many hues”—when he saw 
that sun of perennial brightness, the great 
eye of the universe, scarcely or ever ob- 
secured by a cloud—blazing forth in 
gorgeous splendour, and illuminating the 
face of nature with its fervid rays—his 
imagination was fired, his fine sense of 
colour roused, and he determined to paint 
what he saw with the brilliancy with which 
it was presented to him. He irradiated, 
so to say, his works with the southern 
colouring called forth by the sheeny light ; 
and in his out-door scenes boldly followed 
in the steps of the ancient masters, repre- 
= sun as throwing out warm tints 
and lighting up all within its range in joyous 
brilliancy, precisely as it was, disregardin 
the teaching of particular schools and all 
established conventional rules, antagonistic 
to his method. Riedel founded, in the end, 
a school of his own, and reigns supreme at 
the present time as the great modern maes- 
tro, par excellence, in colouring. Pollak, 
of whose works I have made most honour- 
able mention, is his best pupil; but to 
judge of the system one should visit the 
studio of the master rather than that of the 
disciple. No painter of the present century 
has n rewarded with more complete 
success than Riedel ; his works are known 
and admired all over Europe. Among the 
most celebrated is the Judith, painted for 
the ay Wurtemburg ; an Indian 
woman, ala, and an Albanese, both as 
large as life, for the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, at St. Petersburgh ; besides various 
works for the King of Prussia, and innu- 
merable pictures scattered about in less 
a ed galleries, The famous Bava- 
rian lives in the Via Marquta, that very 





* Continued from p. 289. 





dirty but classical street where, literally, 
every house is a studio. He is of rather 
reserved address and manners, and not 
supposed to relish much the intrusion of 
visitors; but I found him most urbane 
and talkative, perhaps because I could 
converse with him in German. A large 
picture was on the easel on which he was 
engaged, representing groups of nymphs 
bathing in a lonely brook, under the low 
over-arching branches of summer trees. In 
the back of the picture a verdant bower 
of foliage, where dim flowers floated lightly 
over the water, led the eye on, as it were, 
into interminable vistas of leafy green. In 
the. foreground, a nymph is seated on a 
stone, preparing for the bath; a group of 
gay companions seated on the trunk of a 
tree bending over the water, are turned 
with laughing faces towards her, while two 
others are merrily splashing, immersed in 
the water. All is life, action, happiness ; 
the sun shoots down his purest, brightest 
rays in honour of these gay nymphs, shin- 
ing through the chequered shade with an 
ardent intenseness diffused over the canvas 
in masses of living light. Warm, glowing 
are the tints, finely mellowing into the 
reflected lights, which are so skilfully 
managed that the whole figure of the cen- 
tral nymph appears bathed in golden light. 
Riedel a Me seems to have dipped his 
pencil in its beams, yet without glare or 
garishness. The brilliant greens of the 
foliage, aslant which Old Sol casts his fiery 
rays, deepening into grateful shade, the 
radiant nymphs, the transparent water, 
blend together, without exaggeration, in 
the most perfectly harmonious tones imagi- 
nable. It is a wonderful picture, yet not 
more wonderful or more brilliant than 
Nature appears every summer day in this 
glorious land, although no other living 
artist has had the courage, or the genius, 
boldly to transfer those living tints to which 
the southern sun gives birth to canvas. 

As we are in the Via Marquta, we will 
take a peep into some of the other studios 
there. First, allow me to introduce you to 
the artistic sanctum of Signore Rossetti, 
a sculptor exceedingly 4 la mode at the 
present time ; but we shall not agree in our 
opinions, unless you fully admit every 
remark I have made condemnatory of 
the feebleness and the mannerism of the 
modern Italian school of sculpture exem- 
plified here. Nay, Rossetti seems to think 
that mechanical skill in working up the 
marble to the highest positive finish, is 
absolutely as requisite as conception and 
composition. This base device for “ catch- 
ing the eyes of the groundlings” is too 
much the vogue at the present time; so 
that any man engaging first-rate workmen 
may claim to be an artist, provided onl 
the marble bears a brilliant polish, and all 
the little insignificant adjuncts are elabo- 
rately finished. What would the stern 
Michael Angelo have said to this prostitu- 
tion? He who has bequeathed his genius 
to posterity impressed on such rough, un- 
finished blocks of stone, in his mighty monu- 
ments in the Medici Chapel at Florence. 
Such finicking, second-rate ideas of Art 
would drive the overbearing and violent 
old veteran mad with passion ; and, like an 
ancient Titan, he would turn and hurl huge 
blocks of marble on his degenerate succes- 
sors, for ever obliterating and destroying 
them and their works! tti specralite 
is graceful ; genre figures, exaggerated and 
sentimental as Nature described accordin 
to the pattern of a French romance. j 
hate these genre subjects in positive mar- 
ble; nothing but a most superior genius 
(misapplied) can make them tolerable ; and 


ene, 
Rossetti certainly is innocent of 
ok compass of that “ gift divine 
You will see in the first room a Georgi 

slave, seated, with her head sunk on h 

bosom ; and it is as well, for the reaped 
nothing; there is neither ho . 


f ' » despair 
grief, or joy—a perfect marble blank. "Th? 
word slave recalled to my imagination = 


work of Power's (perhaps the o i 
thing he ever eae Gonaen 
where the marble, animated by the hand 
of genius, palpitates, with life, and shame 
and fear—blushing almost, it seemed 
standing as she did confessed in all her 
loveliness ! . 
I turned from Rossetti’s poor attem 
indispettita, as the Italians pant fad 
myself vis-a-vis to a most extraordinary 
chimera, wild and fanciful and strange. At 
first I could by no means grapple with the 
meaning intended in the statue, until, seein 
my unusual stare, one of the “ skilful” 
workmen, to whom in great measure, Ros- 
setti owes his numerous commissions, 
advanced, and smilingly observed, “that as 
the signora was English she would admire 
this statue, taken out of Shakspeare.” 
After some difficulty, I made out that it was 
intended for Ophelia, but certainly far more 
mad than ever Shakspeare painted her, 
Her sunken and emaciated countenance 
would indicate approaching death by star- 
vation ; her mouth is open, which rather 
favours the hypothesis; in her hand she 
bears flowers to be strewed over her 
father’s grave ; heavy drapery clings to her 
form ;—but the most wonderful thing is the 
gigantic wreath entwined around her head ; 
such boughs, and lotus leaves, and “Victoria” 
lilies, surely never rendezvoused before. 
Their union forms a species of little roof 
over her forehead. Exceedingly original, yet 
exaggerated, and unpleasing as is this statue, 
there is a degree of power in the com 
sition superior to any other work in this 
most insipid collection, and one must confess 
that the drapery is admirably executed. 
What is considered Rossetti’s capo-dopera 
—and, of which, numberless repetitions have 
already been executed—is the “ Esmeralda.” 
The Zingara heroine, so skilfully pourtrayed 
by Victor Hugo’s pen, ideal, ardent, impul- 
sive, a living contradiction,—now all fury, 
anon melting with tenderness, often heroic, 
at other times trembling with fear—a cha- 
racter changeful as the rainbow tints, and 
charming by its rich variety, appears in the 
work of Rossetti as a thoroughly Frenchified 
grisette, smirking and conceited. She is 
seated on a low stool, beside her lies her 
goat ; in her hands are some alphabetical 
cards, which she is arranging round her in 
the name of her lover. She is teaching her 
t to select the letters forming Phsbus 
rom the pack, which the animal ee" 
to be doing with his extended foot. I think 
such a subject utterly unsuited to the 
dignity of sculpture, and as it is almost 
impossible to throw into marble the 
various contending feelings pee to = 
oup, the result must be confusion an 
ailure. There is, however, lightness rr 
action in the delicate form and roun 
contour of the dancer ; those limbs look * 
if once in action like Ariel, “they coul 
run upon the sharp wings of the north” — 
but the expression of the countenance 18 
unpardonably commonplace and trivial, an 
I confess to utter disappointment in a en 
Thad heard excessively and generally lau 
as amasterpiece. Still honourwhere honour 
is due! Those crafty marble-cutters a= 
worked up the goat’s shaggy coat, — rw 
and bells round his neck, the ey 
Esmeralda’s ornaments, with a quite 7 
culous finish ; indeed, these elaborate 
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cessories would have been a positive blemish 
in a work of superior merit; as it was, the 

tite maitresse and her toys were in excel- 
lent keeping with the thorough drawing- 
room style of the whole. On the pedestal 
the details of Esmeralda’s sad story appear. 
The first represents Phebus, her lover, that 
gallant knight “ who loves and rides away,” 
rescuing her from midnight assailants, and 
bearing her off in his arms. In the second, 
Esmeralda, accompanied by her goat, is 
dancing. In the third, she bears water to 
the unfortunate dwarf Quasimodo, whom 
she endeavours to console in his miseries ; 
and in the fourth her mother, Gudule, who 
has unknowingly surrendered up to certain 
death her, innocent child, — distractedly 
at Esmeralda through the bars of her prison. 
This statue was originally executed for the 
Emperor of Russia, a repetition was also 
purchased by the King of Wurtemburg, not 
to name meaner mortals. 

Under the shadow of the Via Marquta 
(or rather, I should say, of the gracefully- 
terraced Pincian, for that casts the shadow), 
dwells Buckner, who, like a wise man, 
spends his winters at Rome. When a genile- 
man, in every sense of that comprehensive 
word, born, bred, and educated, takes up the 
pencil or the chisel, one expects naturally 
to see these extraneous advantages peep 
out in superior refinement in his works. 
It is this elegant fastidiousness, this deli- 
eate, graceful feeling, which characterises 
Buckner’s compositions, joined to first-rate 
and superior talents as a practised artist. 
It is said, with truth, that no writer can 
intuitively delineate the tone and manners 
of high society unless he has moved in its 
charmed circles. He may describe the 

ssions, and tear and rend one’s feelings 

y recounting fierce emotions, heaping 
“Pelion upon Ossa,” but he cannot put 
vitality into ladies and gentlemen. So 
it is with Art—A man of coarse manners, 
and defective education, could never paint 
those delicate creatures who come out so 
charmingly on Buckner’s canvas. I am far 
from thinking ladies and gentlemen a use- 
ful or interesting portion of the great 
scheme of creation—quite the contrary—but 
most unfortunately, they are precisely the 
persons who want their likenesses taken ; 
and, therefore, if such insipid inanities as 
nineteenth-century men and women are to 
be assigned to posterity, let Buckner be the 
man to do the deed. Since the days of Sir 
Joshua, beauty, rank, and elegance were 
never more truly and gracefully rendered. 
His studio is the very eréme de la créme 
among the denizens of Vanity Fair ; where 
the privileged élite of the aristocratic crowd 
that throng its glittering alleys love to 
congregate. Fair brides, to be stereotyped 
for the benefit of their admiring husbands 
and lovers ; pale-faced girls, oppressed with 
the world’s cares, in the shape of an over- 
whelming number of balls; gallant guards- 
men—those carpet knights, who at last, 
after centuries of idleness, are called to 
flesh their maiden swords; and exclusive 
mammas, with budding blossoms grou 
around them. Nothing can be more striking 
than Buckner’s likenesses, and he has a 
certain happy nack of selecting the most 
pretty, fantastic and arranging 
drapery, in a quite Reynold#-like style. 
But, being as he is, a well tals English 
artist, I waive further remark, and will only 
notice two or three of his present works. 
There is a picture of Lady Louisa M— 
a3 sweet an English bride as ever crossed 
the Alps during the honeymoon,—fair, blue- 
eyed ; that magic air of fashion about her, 
with which a presiding fairy endows some 
favoured mortalsy—she-folds-her red-shawL 





round her black dress, and tosses her pretty 
head quite dravir. Then there was another 
bride—a pensive, sad face “breathing 
beauty ”"—emerging from a wood, whom one 
would like “to have and to hold,” by means 
of her su ing loveliness. Her name—J 
whisper—Mrs.Claude L——, the beauty, par 
excellence, this winter at Rome ; and another, 
and another; handsome mothers, pictu- 
resque children, and all-conquering /e- 
creatures. I felt as if I were feeding on 
honey and cake ; and beat a retreat, not 
without, however, ample experience that 
Mr, Buckner, although “an Znglishman,” 
is as courteous a cicerone of his elegant 
works as the most polished Italian. 

Afterwards, by some unaccountable 
chance, I found myself out of the city, near 
to the baths of Caracalla, and opposite the 
tumble-down melancholy church of 8. Nereo- 
e-Achille, on the Appian Way ; the weather 
early in March was warm and genial, as an 
old-fashioned English day in what used to 
be called “the merrie month of May ;” 
before that capricious nymph took to keep- 
ing bad cee, ag | with Boreas and olus, 

enemies to her delicate foster-children, 
the flowers, who pine and die in lonely 
woods and under frosty hedgerows, for want 
of her ally Phoebus and his glowing hand- 
maidens the sunny Hours. But at Rome, 
however, the seasons play no such “antic 
tricks,” keeping their naughty behaviour 
for the iron North, and its Eypuberenn in- 
habitants. All hail to the sunny South, 
with its turquoise skies, balmy breezes, and 
radiant sun, ploughing the earth, and rend- 
ing it asunder with its scorching beams! 
On this particular evening, therefore, I 
found myself on the Appian Way in search 
of a studio, Now, to me the great curiosity 
of this classical street of tombs are not so 
much the ancient monuments, as to see the 
fat old cardinals and monsignores habited 
in purple and red, and walking in the dust, 
which flies in perfect clouds high over the 
trees: even in a carriage the dust in the 
spring is unendurable. Although each one 
of these ecclesiastical princes possesses a villa 
of his own, exceeding in beauty Mahomet’s 
description of ise, in all, save the 
article of the Houris—although everyday 
three or four splendid gardens are thrown 
open to the veriest stranger, where one 
may walk for miles under the scented 
shade of ilex, orange and lemon groves, 
sparkling cascades, and purling streams, 
cooling the air as they meander through 
the delicate turf enamelled with purple 
violets, still do these obstinate old gentle- 
men, one and all, pertinaciously prefer a 
walk between two envious wails, effectuall 
imprisoning the prospect, amid whirlwinds 
of dust raised by the incessantly passing 
carriages, carts, and oxen. They dismount 
y a regular flight of steps from their 
antique carriages (like four-post bedsteads 
set on wheels, for Rome has justly been 
called “the paradise of old carriages,” 
where they all find their pe beso enjoy an 
elysium of their own); the lumbering machine 
inted red, with gilt mouldings, drawn by 
Black horses caparisoned and ornamented 
with red top-knots, tassels, and reins slowly 
follows, together with two or three servants 
in cocked hats, and long coats of faded livery 
touching their heels, and solemnly parade 
along the Pope’s eo ary I never went 
along the Appian Way towards the Ave- 
Maria without meeting two or three of these 
misguided prelates. 

We had reached the lonely church of 
San Sisto, built and inhabited by San 
Domenico during his residence at Rome. 
The church cloisters and chapels are now 
quite moss-grown and falling into ruin ; not 


a soul was about, and all the doors stood 
wide open. I heard some voices however 
in a side chapel, and entered. I found three 
Dominicans in their black and white dresses, 
and one a young and intellectual-looking 
man held a palette, and was en 
es a large fresco, while the others 
ooked enquiringly on. This was quite a 
wonderful sight, monks of the nineteenth 
century being generally addicted to idle- 
ness, and understanding usually as little 
about the works of Art around them as the 
dead reposing in the vaults of their churches. 
I thought of Fra Angelico and Fra Barto- 
lommeo, and honoured the pale monk, a 
Frenchman I discovered, who courteously 
rose and invited me to approach. The sub- 
ect of the fresco was a miracle performed 
y his patron San Dominic—raising a dead 
man to life, who was represented as lyin 
stretched on a rug stained with the bh 
which streamed from his head, surrounded 
by spirited groups of cardinals, ng ore. 
contadini and priests, all expressing horror 
and astonishment in every variety of look 
and gesture—* That dead man,” said the 
monk to us in French, “was the Lord 
Napoleon, nephew of the Cardinal Stephen 
and he was thrown from his horse an 
killed just outside the gates of this church. 
He was brought into this very chapel, in 
which we are now standing, when the saint 
was conferring on ecclesiastical matters with 
some cardinals, among whom was the uncle of 
the deceased, who seeing the corpse of his 
nephew brought in, threw himself on St. Do- 
minic’s breast in an agony of sorrow. Our 
saint entreated him to be calw, had an altar 
erected where the young lord lay, all pale 
and bloody, and said mass with great devo- 
tion before the cardinals and the crowd. I 
have painted the crowd as it is described, 
nuns, monks, and people assembled by the 
news of the mishap. Havin ken of 
the blessed sacrifice, St. Dominic advanced 
towards the body, disposed the limbs in 
their proper place, and began to i. After 
a few moments he exclaimed, ‘ Napoleon, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, I say to thee 
arise,’ when in sight of the whole assembly 
the young man rose up perfectly whole!” I 
cannot describe the interest imparted to this 
legend told on the ras | spot where it is sup- 
posed to have occurred, by the earnest voice 
of the monk, beside the painting on which 
he had pourtrayed an incident he so de- 
voutly believed ; it seemed like going back 
centuries into the visionary medieval days 
of pious credulity. The fresco was admi- 
rably composed, the vast assembly was dis- 
posed into groups easy and natural around 
the central figures, I marvelled at the 
skill of the artist-monk, considering the 
disadvantages under which he laboured in 
not being permitted to avail himself of 
living models. He painted from little dolls 
he had himself formed of clay, dressed in 
bits of coloured rags by way of drapery, and 
sat surrounded by a host of these tiny 
figures. Opposite was another fresco he 
had completed ; a very spirited group, and 
coloured with much brilliancy and cleanness, 
commemorating another of St. Dominic’s 
miracles. He intended, he said, to paint 
the whole chapel in frescoes, illustrating 
the life of the saint, and laboured evidently 
con amore. I felt much interested in the 
enthusiastic monk, and the primitive sim- 
licity of his convent-studio, He must 
ve a very decided taste for Art to 


disengage himself from the trammels im- 
posed on his progress by the restrictions of 
is order. : 

I visited the other day a studio which 
forms a curious exemplification of the luck 


which attends certain artists, It is a very 
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common and undignified word to use in 
connection with marked success in Art, but 
the-truthfulness of its ppesention is, how- 
ever, not to be denied. * A lucky choice of a 
subject, a lucky adaptation of a prevailin 
idea, investing. dexterously an old an 
favourite theme with a .new face, often 
establishes the reputation of an artist whom 
no.one has ever. before heard of, and who, 
perhaps, may be quite undeserving of any. 
such distinction ; while an equally fortunate 
concatenation .of fortuitous circumstances 
may raise. up to, universal admiration and 
lasting fame some genius hidden from the 
public eye; and who may. for years have 
patiently laboured against the pressure of 
outward circumstances, . neglected, . poor, 
unknoWn, suffering all the contempt “that 
tient merit of the unworthy - take.” 
aydon, who. seemed born “to point a 
moral” in his chequered life and,sad death, 
is a living instance of an unlucky artist. 
The bright thought, the happy inspiration 
with which genius‘may commemorate the 
passing hour,,or the prevalent ‘idea, the 
graceful conceit which even ignorance can 
appreciate, never came, and he killed him- 
self, These remarks are.apropos of Signore 
Ratti, aman whom no one had ever heard 
of, save.as a conceited fop and an ex- 
ceedivgly bad, painter, who occasionally 
displayed his powers in very hard and 
ill-executed , portraits of the Roman 
nobility. But one fine day, a bright 
thought, by some unaccountable and really 
undeserved good luck, eutered this gentle- 
man’s brain. He imagined the idea of 
restoring the famous Cenci, or, in other 
words, placing that beautiful head, so un- 
accountably twisted in the original portrait, 
in such a position among other figures as 
would, group naturally, and unaffectedly, 
aud account for its present,.strained and 
singular attitude. “Gedacht-gethan” (a 
thought dofe),.as, the Germans say, Ratti 
set to work on his picture.—The scene, a, 
prison, dark and. gloomy, the.dim~ light 
wandering -in from a grated window ; op- 
ponte stands a full-length figure of Guido, 
ravely apparelled in the picturesque cinque- 
cento civilian costume,.an ample cloak, 
falling around his figure in rich folds, an 
open vest displaying a rich lace collar and 
— chain, with a velvet cap on his head. 
is countenance (a portrait)—is remar- 
kable for a certain keen, enquiring look, and 
finely. developed features. He holds his 
palette and brushes, and eagerly paints, ab- 
sorbed as it were in his work, which is 
placed on the arms of an old-fashioned 
chair, carved, and twisted, and fringed, and 
arranged as such chairs ought to be. His 
foot rests on the seat, as he leans forward 
on the stick towards the picture and his 
model, _I must do Ratti the justice to say, 
this figure of Guido is admirably conceived ; 
it is so easy and natural, one sees the great 
artist to whom each moment is precious, 
rapidly sketching in the fair girl, who in a 
ov sre 4 cease to erigt yan Cenci sits 
opposite to him, on a low pallet- laced 
under the window. Her | bod seeatnate 
arranged, so,as to be turned from Guido ; 
but.as though forced against her will by his 
eager entreaties, she naturally turns her 
head over one shoulder toward him, pre- 
cisely in the atitude of the original portrait, 
the introduction of the whole figure ac- 
connng arene for the otherwise strange 
. Ratti, who was permitted by Prince 
berini to copy from the orjginal—a 
favour accorded to few—has produced an 
admirable likeness, and hit off the low tone 
of colouring perfectly. -There is the sad, 
gentle, appealing face, the snowy head-gear, 
and the unbraided hair, falling loosely over 





the pale blue robe in which he has draped 
the figure ; the hands: are clasped: on: her 
knees with-a hopeless kind of vacancy ; her 
thoughts are elsewhere, and she is only 
placed .in that attitude by, the anxious 
painter, but once so placed, she seems de- 
rived of the power of volition, remaining 
istlessly passive and acquiescing. . To her 


left is an old man, her advocate ; a fine. 


head, and capital. study of well-arranged 


drapery, his robes falling about him in full, 


folds, and. completely. filling the curved, 
high-backed chair on which he sits, hold- 
ing in*his hand a parchment ; he. is 
evidently expatiating to the poor Cenci who, 
skeiebed in her sad thoughts, hears him as 
little as she heeds the eager Guido. The 
figure of the gaoler advancing out of the 


g oom to the right behind Guido, bearing the. 


eys, as if to hasten the departure of these 
intruders, completes the picture: it is much 
under life-size. The colouring, though low 
in tone, is decidedly good, and the composi- 
tion, natural, easy, and flowing ;. the eye at 
once resting on the central figure, on which 
all the light falls. It was a lucky day for 
Signor Ratti when he imagined that pic- 
ture: such an interest encircles the Cenci, 
that several repetitions had already been 
ordered ; although, when I saw it, the paint 
was scarcely dry. No one now comes to 
Rome without providing themselves with 
photographs, which were made before the 
picture was finished. 

Before closing this paper I must mention 
that within the last month Rome has been 
alive with artistic hospitality; the good, 
terms on which the polyglot circle of artists 


live here, French, Americans, English,, 


Germans, and Swiss is really admirable; 


and worthy of all imitation wherever like, 
heterogeneous circles congregate. All join,|: 


to do honour to genius where honour is due, 


with one heart aud mind quite irrespective, 


of nationality, considering themselves as 
belonging to the mighty republic of . Art, 
comprising all nations and languages iu its 
broad domain, boundless as the blue heavens 
overspanning this fair earth, and universal 
as the globe itself. The great sculptor Rauch 
was received during his..visit at Rome 
with enthusiastic admiration by his artist- 
brothers, who gave hima grand féte at the 
Villa Freeborn, where I am. told, some 
tableaux were. performed by professional 
models which had all the effect and vitality 
of the finest historical pictures. .A ver 

brilliant entertainment was given last week 
to the venerable Martin Wagner, that. 
celebrated veteran sculptor whose name 
and fame is spread throughout Europe, on 
the auniversary of the fiftieth Spas of his 
residence in Rome, in the grand saloons of 
the Palazzo Simonetti. Long tables were 
spread for the general company, all. of 
whom were artists, while at the top of the 
room a round table was placed where, in 
the centre and facing the company, Wagner 
was seated, backed by an admirable bust of 
himself raised on a pedestal, and crowned 
with laurels. Around him were placed 
artistic stars of the first magnitude ; 
Gibson, Tenerani, Rauch, Cornelius, P. Wil- 
liams, Riedel, and Crawford, dictators in 
the great republic of. Arts flourishing in 
ever-classic Rome. When Wagner’s health 
was drank, the laurel crown was transferred 
from his marble bust to his-own head amid 
enthusiastic shouts of “Hoch Lebe,” 
“ Evviva,” and “Hurrah ;” poor old Wagner 
looked under these laurel honours which evi- 
dently.encumbered him not a little, like an 
owl in an ivy bush. After the younger 
portion of the company had sufficiently let off 
the steam of a ep he was released, and 
the chaplet replaced on his bust. Then came 


‘rest, and finging their.torches and . 





es 


beautiful part-singing, sublime in simple 


- harmony, echoing. 
hale or echoing. grandly through the lofty 


of the immense 


| cession was formed by all the artista, cock 


carrying tapers )in -his hand, the 

crowned bust being borne peda teer 
front ; suddenly. at a given gj the 
Germans separated themselves ‘from the 


into a burning heap on the fi danced 
madly 9 . hand in hand, shouting, 
singing, and rejoicing like inebriated y 
at a infernal ‘Saber. risked witghes 
© man. deserved better. than .Wagner 

the respect and aeoeer with which ee 
universally, re ; he has great] 
influential in t wa. 

is own country. The Walhalla evi 
this sufficiently, as well as vation ae 
works scattered over. Germany, Towards 
the conclusion of . the banquet,” Wagner. 
himself drank the health of theKing of 
Bavaria ; the great Cornelius, (now sojourn- 
ing at Rome within the same house whose 
walls are still decorated with the. early 
frescoes executed by his hand, together. with 
Overbeck and Schadow, all then enthusiastic 
youths, first dreaming that restoration of 
trence pointing to which their genius has so 
powerfully contributed,) drank to the pros-, 
perity of King Louis, Rauch,, his friend 
Waguer, Crawford, the German and Ameri- 
can artists—while, as a last and crowni 
toast was ening! for Wolff the sculptor, 
to pro ‘the foreigners present, and 
pg =~ Me, City of Rome,” Pe 
calling forth expressions of almost frantic 
enthusiasm.*, FLORENTIA, 


——— fa — 
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; " ‘THE NYMPH. , 
T. Phillips, R.A. Painter. “ T. Stephenson, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 1) im. by 2 ft. 3 in. 

Tue fatne of Mr, Phillips will always be allied’ 
with ‘his portraits rather than with his historical 
or ideal pictures ; the latter were chiefly painted: 

in his earlier time, that is; about the end ‘of 
last century. . vw b4 

When he relinquished this department. of 
painting for portraiture, notwithstanding he had; 
to compete with the best men, of his period, 
Hoppner, Owen, Jackson, Lawrence, Beechy, &e.,, 
he rose gradually into public favour, and if his 
pictures elicited less general attraction than thége 
of some of his contemporaries, they possessed. 
sterling qualities of excellence, sound, vigorous 
painting, and the most happy resemblances of: 
their originals, especially- his male p 
Many ofthe most distinguished’ individuals of 
the present century sat to him ; a “gallery of. 
these would gy peer a a 

ts, artists, men of science and literary @ 
os Duke of Sussex, Lords, Thurlow, 
Brougham, Grey, Byron, Lyndhurst, and Stowell ; 
Scott, Moore, Campbell, Southey, and Coleridge ; 
Doctors Arnold, Buckland, an Shuttleworth 5 
F. Baily, Faraday, Davies Gilbert, and Davy ; 
Wilkie and Blake the painters ; Sir F. Burdett, 
Platoff the Cossack, Sir KE. Parry, Sir N. Tindal, 
and many others we cannot now call to mind. 

Asa writer and lecturer upon Art, he deserves 
something more than the brief record we are 
able to give him here ; his “Lectures on the 
History and Principles of Painting, delivered in 


his capacity of Professor of Painting, to 
office Le ieendel in 1824, on the death of. 
Fuseli, -@ear and instructive; he was 


the author of —— gre + vere Art in Rees 
Cyclopedia, and other publications. : 

oi picehre of “The Nymph” calls for little 
remark ; it is by no means an unpleasing subject, 
but it is deficient in grace, and none ad 
drawing; it is ‘one of a few in the ior 
Gallery” which we should not have engrav 
had we been free to make a selection. 


* To be continued. 
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; ed on this are issuing from a boar’s mouth, and alternati 
The two objects engrav page cae 


foundry of Messrs. MEssencER & Sons, 
on Oey The first is a CANDELABRUM, 
in bronze, of lofty elevation, and of an el t 
form, simple in character, but with enough of 
enrichment to make it highly ornamenta]. The 
second is in all respects a work of greater im- 
portance; it is one of a series of ten noble 
CHANDELIERS, designed by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
R.A., and manufactured by Messrs. Messenger 
& Sons for St. George’s , Liverpool. The 
materials of which they are made are brass and 
bronze ; each chandelier weighs about a ton, and 
carries 140 lights ; both in design and in execu- 
tion they are not unworthy of the best period 


of the medieval ages, when metal-working was 
really an“ Art.” Our description of them must 
necessarily be brief. Each chandelier is about 


seventeen feet in height, and nearly nine feet in 
diameter at its widest part. From a small 
canopy descends two rows of brass cables, the 
outer row bearing the large rim, or corona, and 
the inner row the small corona, from which 
hangs a kind of basket, terminating in a richly 
embossed globe. On the upper rim of the 
rs y a star a the “ Liver,” the bird from 
whic verpool derives its name, are placed 
alternately. The larger corona is ornamented 
with representations of the prows of ancient 


with masks of bold character. 


each of the prows isa star for the gaslights, 








galleys, each armed with a projecting spike 


, ing these chandeliers | artistic phrase, the idea of weight ; while the com- 
anthemion. Notwithstanding lightness bination of bronze of a delicate colour, with the 


ane of euch megnitnd Ge soy off! to use an | gilding, produces a rich and gorgeous effect. 


off, 


and elegance of the design “ carry 
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The “Liver” is again introduced on the lower 
corona, with the masks and stars; the basket 
below it exhibits in its ornament the Greek 
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DIRECTIONS 
FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 


FROM AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 





[Some time since, while searching through a 
number of MSS. in the British Museum, we 
chanced to light on one, marked 2337, in the 
Harleian collection, which seemed so curious 
and instructive, and so adapted to the pages of 
our Journal, that we had it copied with a view 
to publication, and we now present it to our 
readers exactly as it was originally written, ex- 
cept that we have supplied the “punctuation,” 
without which it would scarcely have been in- 
telligible to many of our readers. Even as it 
now stands, there are not a few passages some- 
what obscure in their meaning, but we have 
not thought proper to make any alterations, 
either in phrase or orthography. Our own opi- 
nion, which is confirmed by an eminent authority 
in Art and Art-literature, is, that the MS. is the 
work of Sir Peter Lely, the court-painter of 
Charles IL. ; the method of treating portraiture 
as here described seems to agree with what we 
know of his works ; while the allusions to con- 
temporary artists and engravers seem to bear 
out the opinion we have formed of its author- 
ship. It would appear, from a paragraph which 
is appended, as a note, on the second column, 
that the work was originally written in the 
Dutch language, and that Lely,—a Dutchman, 
—or whoever was the author, caused a transla- 
tion to be made, for the benefit of English 
artists. It is more than probable that with the 
second portion of it we shall be able to throw 
some more satisfactory light upon the subject. 
Few painters of the ancient schools have left 
behind them any record of their method of 
working, although some have written treatises 
upon Art generally. ‘’he Dutch school, we need 
scarcely say, held a high rank in portraiture ; 
our professional readers will therefore be in- 
terested, while they are at the same time 
amused with the quaint phraseology in which 
the “directions” are expressed, in learning the 
means whereby one of them, whoever he may be, 
attained his excellence. If Lely be the author, 
this paper may probably have been written in 
England, for till he came hither he was known 
chiefly as a painter of landscapes, although he 
had occasionally essayed portraits.—Ep. A.-J.] 


A renrect picture is made by the true imitation 
of the most excellent things; for though a true 
imitation of any thing is exceedingly commend- 
able, yett, as most excellent ffaces are more 
dignified than the clownish visages of som ruralls, 
soe is the picture of an excellent fface propor- 
tionably more to bee esteemed than the picture 
of other ordinary countenances. Againe, thear 
is noe less excellensy beetween one posture and 
another, one action and another, than one fface 
and another; for som postures and actions are 
very acceptable and extreamely comendable, 
others soc base and unworthy that they are nott 
worthy any regard or notis, which I doe hear 
only note generally to leave itt for a more exact 
scrutiny. In sume wee find that the most 
dignified things, and thay in the most worthy 
postures or acctions, are most acceptable to all 
ingenuous minds, and soe consequently the 
pictures of those things are most to bee esteemed. 

But whear thear is dignity of person, lett nott 
the excellency of proper action be wanting ; 
wheare dignity of person is nott in soe greate a 
measure, yett lett nott a commendable and 
perpes action bee wanting, ffor itt doth nott a 
itle dignifie the picture. 

Whearin the excellency of person or action 
consist, and what acctions are most proper, wee 
hope heer and thear to give a touch to express 
itt in part, nott forgetting that in a picture 
somewhat mdy bee inse wich in the life is 
not found, thearby to dignifie the picture, and 
that wee may come to the true imitation of the 
life, nott omitting the fformer dignity which 
makes amends for many things whearin wee 
detract. Wee say that— 

A picture is the imitation of the life. 

This imitation whearby a picture is made is 
done by laying on such coulors, in such places, 
as wee sce them in the life 


- 





That is to say in the whole— 
A true and excellent picture is made by laying 


on such coulors and ey such coulors, in such a 


place and just in suck a place, as thay are truly 
and exactly in the life, and noe otherwayes. 
Now to — this desire, that is, to lay on 
the exact coulors in their exact places, will 
require a good whiles practice becfore one can 
have such a command of his hande as to doe itt 
ritely, and an extream dilligent observation 
beefore wee can know how to doe itt ritely, or 
when itt is done ritely and when nott. 

Ffirst, then, beefore all other things, you 
must be verry curious to diserne exactly the 
various coulors that are in the life, and thaire 
exact om else you can never imitate them ; 
ffor what by a careless review may bee thought 
to bee all one, is, by exact inspection, found to 
vary much each from otherways. To speake 
mathematically, and raise your care high enofe, 
I say that in a whole fface theare cannott bee 
two points the same in coulor but thay are 
distinguished by a reall, though nott sencible, 
diference in coulor. 

How much reall difference then must theare 
bee beetween one part and another, lites and 
darks, whearof you must take good notis, aud 
imitate them ritely. As, for example, in the 
usuall proportion of a fface thear is soe strong a 
lite ffalls uppon one part of the fforehead and 
som parts of the nose, that the lite scarce falls 
uppon any of the (maxillary?) ittsealf ; 
but that such lites should fall on any other - 
of the whole fface cannot bee, inasmuch as 
these have the greatest promonency. 

If, then, in imitation, these places have nott 
lites stronger than any other place, the imitation 
must of nesesity be false ; may not the same bee 
said of the strongest shaddows, and of all other 
things? yea, certainly. 

It may bee objected that this reall diference 
in maters that difer soe little, is insencible in 
the life, and soe not to be minded. 

I answer, itt is indeed nott taken nottis of by 
some as a sencible diference, but this insencible 
difference beeing omitted in the picture, will 
cause a sencible artist to accompt him a senceless 
bungler that expresseth itt nott; and an artist 
will express it sencibly and as insencibly as hee 
finds itt in the life, for those are nicetys of noe 
small momeent, did we nott know what some 
small touches doe exppress and signifie in a 
picture. Wee say, in gennerall, that those 
things that are nearest, or come most out, ought 
soe to bee litned more than other things that 
stand farther off, as they are in the life. 

Secondly, wee propose to our consideration 
that sweete correspondencie of agreeing affiuity 
that thear is always in the life beetween coulor 
and coulor, lites and shaddows, soe thatt theare 
is nott in any fface any offensive em | to bee 
seen, but all things agree. A red face hath not 
such darks asa faire or pale face hath, but ever: 
flesh hath shaddows answerable to itts sealf 
only, which must be soe heedfully inspected 
and imitated that wee must nott in the picture 
express one thing that will agree with all the 
rest, for soe wee find itt in the life; and if wee 
express not all things in the picture with the 
same agreement, one thing will stett* against 
another, and all will bee nothing worth ; where- 
fore bee careful that you express nothing but 
what you ffind in the life, and then you shall 
express nothing that is offensive to the rest by 
stetting against them. 

The third thing of greatest consernment after 
the two fformer is this — : 

That you paint all things as glowing as the 
life and Art will addmit you to doe, for this is a 
thing which is in all things aparent though bee 
ffew noted ; and if itt bee well imitated all your 
picture will glow with livelyness and yett noe 
nottis shall be taken of itt, fur though you make 
all glowing yett must itt nott bee soe that itt 
shall deprive anything of itts natural coulor; 
whearfore lett red have an interest in all your 
mixtures, yet soe as that itt may not detract 
from a true imitation of the life by too much or 
too little of itt. 

The last generall point to bee alwayes noted is 


* The Dutch words in this booke, as to statt is hard, 
or stotting is harduess.—MS. 











variety of touloring, which is inserted of neses't7 
as the grace and ornament of the whole picture, 
as those blews in a fface, and many other coulors 
in all things which, though they are nott alwayes 
ffound in the life, yet in those things we ie 
somwhat deviate from the life for beutyes sake ; 
the reason whearfore we doe itt is because blew- 
ness doth add a ffairness and a pleasantness to a 
fface wee find not alwayes in life, sometimes weo 
express darks we find not in the life, to show 
som sadness or dullness, and soe reds in the 
things that require them, and the like of all 
other coulors, in which you must be careful that 
you follow the life soe near as that your couloring 
doe not intrude upon it, for that will get them 

ther by the eares; one stetting against the 
other soe viollontly that they will never agree. 
Now on the other side must you keepe soe close 
to the life as that you shall not make any 
couloring bat just what you find theare. This 
is a matter of consernment and will require 
much consideration to know whearin each coul or 
is in this respect required, in all which cases use 
this exemplare rule. 

When I would to an austeer looke impart 
somewhat that is in a fair pleasant face, 1 must 
take itt out of that ffaire face both in 
draft and couloring, but then I must know what 
those stroakes and coulors are that are in a faire 
and pleasant face to express them in the austeer, 
and on the contrary cannot I ad some austerity 
to a pleasant countenance, but I must take that 
austerity from an austeer fface, for I can have itt 
noe where elce ; and this is a generall rule, and 
by itt you may effeminate a masculine counten- 
ance, more or less as you see cause the converse. 

You may lionize a dogg, and give half the 
valour of a cock to a silly hen by raising her 
towards the posture and coulor of a cock, that is, 
to say noe more, what may nott by art bee taken 
more or less from one or many and be expresst 
in one? soe that valor, prudence, and favor may 
be expresst in a clownish face and yett keepo 
so close to the life that hee shall bee a clowne 
still with those things super added ; what may 
nott bee done provided that absolute contrariety 
be not assayed ? 

here. 

What mixture eoever you make, though of 
many coulors, breake them all into one body ; 
bee sure ; that is, breake them till 7 Me but 
one coulor, else you cannott see what coulor 
you have made, 

Mark : 


Lay on your coulors soe thin on the cloth att 
first that thay may cover and noe more than 
cover, and then you may overcome them again 
att your pleasure; and break other coulors upon 
them again, and putt on what touches you will 
hear and thear, and may sweeten handsomely 
and doe what soe ever you will, or is nessesary to 
bee done ; and that you may doe soe bee sure your 
pencill bee nott to full of coulor, especially at 
first, for if you lay on the coulors thick at first 
you cannott overcom them anyway to allter 
them by breaking any other coulor uppon them ; 
and when you come to putt in touches hear and 
thear you cannott doe itt, for thay will bee 
swallowed upp and stand for nothing att all, and 
sweeten you cannott, but the darkes will get 
into your lites, and foul them to dirt, and you 
will spoylo all in despite of your teeth. 

Mark. 

Keep your carnation pencills allways from 
touching any of the dark coulors as much as you 
can, for that will foul them. And keep the darke 
pencills out of the carnation patches, both on 
the pallett and picture. And those pencills you 
carnation with att one time, keepe for the same 
use att all times, and doe not foul them with dark 
coulors, for itts hard to cleane them soe well at 
the pencill pot but that thay will be foul and 
foul your fair coulors when (you) paint with them, 
and in time cause them to starve. — 

And on the contrary, those pencills that have 
been familliar to dark, lett them nott be ac- 
quainted with fair coulors att any time, but 
keepe things distinct, that you may know 
certainly you shall nott bee craftily betrayed. 
Lay on all your coulors glowing enofe att 
first; bee sure, for if thay bee a little too sowing, 
you may easily take it off, and strike itt as pale 
as ashes att your plexsure, but if once you run 
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your sealfe to dirt, you will find itt hard enoffe 
to recover itt toa —- glowing, 


mar 

Lay on all your coulors breaking them soe 
that thay may nott stett. 

mark 

Bee sure that the ends of every patch bee lost 
juto the next, else thay will stett one against 
another most intollerably. 

What coulors you see in the life, lay them on 
eminently att first, yett nott soe eminently but 
that you may easily overcome them when you 
reveiw them again, (and bring them exactly to 
what is in the life) and that will help your 
memory when you come over them againe, that 
so you need not take such exact nottis of the 
life as att the first you must doe. 

And you will easily effect your desinee of 
overcoming them att the second view, and then 
bring them exactly to what is in the life by an 
exquisite sweetening of the patches together, 
for in sweetening, each patch will gain uppon 
the other by your care, soe that the extreme 
aparency of each shall bee taken off, and the 
exact imitation of the life appeare in every one 
of them, and if at your 3rd, 4th, or 5th, reveiw 
you find any error, you may correct itt if your 
coulors bee nott too thick laid on, and soe you 
may beestow as much care and paines about the 
picture as you will to make itt excellent. 

mark 

When you have brooken a coulor exactly 
to what is in the life, and have laid it on, if you 
see another place in the life exactly the same, 
why should you nott without ailtering the 
coulor in the pencill, lay on the same coulor in 
that place allsoe instantly, as ffrom the side of 
the (mazillary ’) to the side of the nose, as I once 
saw itt done. 

In regard noe offensive coulors must come 
into a fface that is very pleasant, itt must be sce 
ordered that you must lay on your white 
coulors very lite, and your reds very red, and 
the blews very blew, and yellows yellow, and doe 
not soe break them as to take away the white- 
ness off the lites, nor the redness of the reds, 
for you may soe breake your reds with yellow, 
and the yellows with redness that thear shall be 
noe excellency left to either ; tharfore lett your 
coulor cheifly intended prevail in the mixture 
made with divers coulors, that itt may bee 
effectuall. 

A pleasant and beautifull face can only bee 
os with pleasant and beautyfull coulors. 

am soe afraide of offensive dirty coulors, that 
I think I never can bee secure enofe from them, 
for one dirty pencill will doe abundance of 
mischiefe, and foul many ffair and clean coulors. 
A beutyfull face is painted with beutyfull 
coulors as I said afore. 

mark 

Breake every patch soe that it doe not stett 
allone by itt fe, and to that end you are to 

e heed you use no stetting coulors, for som 
coulors will stand hard doe what you can, as 
Vermillion, unless it be extreme good ; therefore 
use as little of itt as may bee in any thing, a 
touch of itt heer and thear in a face will bee as 
much as the life requires. Lamp black must 
not be used in a face, for it will stett and starve 
the flace. Smalt is not altogether to bee unsus- 
pected. 

Patt noe thing that will starve wheare 
starvning will be seen, thearfore put noe 
drying oyle in lake you putt into flesh, for the 
white will dry the lake, but in fullers earth 
pinck and lake ; ouly for shaddows you may putt 
m drying oyle, because if those coulors doe 
starve in the shaddows it will scarce ever bee 
seen by reason of the darkness of the coulors, 
but in som lite and glowing shaddows the 
starving may bee seen to which you have respect. 
Lamp black will starve, som say drying oyle 
allsoe, espectially the thick bottom of itt, and 
smalt, but smalt is always to be tempered with 
the most cleer drying oyle, and nott with the 
thick uppon any terms, but if your smalt goe 
amongst other coulors that will dry itt, doe not 
temper itt with any drying oyle, but when you 
paint with it allone you must temper itt with 
thin drying oyle else it will not dry. Wattson 
once told mee that when ever I layed on any 
white carnation, I should lay a glowing red by 





itt and breake of the ends of the white into 
the red. 


mark 

He that will paint well must bee boulde, 
especially in breaking his coulors. 

I deavor to paint all things soe that thay may 
bee loose, and in a face ever avoid hardness and 
stiffness, for itt is nott soe in the life; and thear 
is not any thing that makes a picture more 
naturall than the looseness and ffreeness of 
every thing in its action, and that makes it shew 
soft and naturall; whearfore as you must in 
your draft be carefull that all things be loose 
and ffree, as it wear, playing in the liberty of 
theair action, the same allsoe must be heedfully 
respected in laying on the coulors and joining 
them together, in which the mouth and eyes 
must have speciall care; beware thearfore t 
you have noe sh edges on the lipps or 
eyes or anywhere else, but breake off all the 
sharpp edges that one oa Romy | flow naturally 
into another, that all may have a naturall ffree- 
dom and looseness, which is one of the greatest 
matters to bee heedfully noted and expresst in 
a picture: theare are more than ffortie thousand 
wrong ways in painting, and thear is but one 
only true and most difficult way to the perfect- 
ing of a picture, and well itt is for him that can 
find the true way in this wood. 
® How judicious and circumspect must a painter 
then bee, and who may lead him in itt? 

Some have ffoolishly heightened on flesh till 
thair heightning hath not been at all fleshy by 
reason of the extream whiteness of itt, but did 
they find itt soe in the life? 

But the masters make itt thair whole desire 
to leave the whole fface fleshy, and, ‘as it weare, 
warmed with a naturall heat ; this is a high point 
of Art, but soe it is in the life. 

Remember those touches of the strongest 
darks and lites which are the maine life of your 
picture, which lustre secretly heer and thar, and 
are of the most important consernment, and 
beware to put them ritely in thair rite places, 
and when you have soe done, know if thear bee 
any other like them for strength (especially the 
strongest shaddows) in the whole fface, all those 
you putt in on purpose shall stand for as much 
as comes to aches at all, for the same shadows 
and ffoolish lites shall take place and stand soe 
in competition with those of vast consernment, 
that those of consernment will bee deprived of 
all thair force, wherefore suffer itt nott soe to 
be. 1 will express of how great moment this is, 
I partly noted itt out of a ladye’s picture done 
by Vandyke, or Dobson, in which the brests 
came out more than the fface, as thay out to doe, 
and it was beecause thay had more lite beestowed 
on them than any part of the fface, by how much 
thay came out more than itt in the life, and 
weare some in stronger shadows than the fface, 
yet all fleshy: and two darke touches I saw, 
one between the lips on one side and others in 
the hole of her nose which had nott thaire like 
as I remember in the whole fface, and one dark 
touch beelow her little finger which rounded 
the whole hand, makeing itt to stand of, and a 
dusky landscape behind, which made the whole 
figure come the fforwarder. Now if many of 
those darke touches had been used, those three 
or 4 would have stood for much less than thay 
did, wharfor bee wise—one king and 2 or 3 
princes are enofe in a nation, according to the 
proverb, the ffewer the better cheer; but if 
everyone be king, or have a greate note, thay 
will utterly confound one the other ; for if such 
likes had been in this fface for stre: as weare 
upon the brests, then might the brests have 
stood more backwards, and could not have soe 
bravely appeared beefore the fface. This rule 
extends itt sealfe through the whole Art, and 
commands in generall that those things that are 
to stand farthest of, be painted most obscurely of 
all others in the whole peice, and the things 
that come nearest in the picture are to bee 
painted with the greatest aparency, and by 
how much the nearer or ffar than any thing is, it 
must be proportionably painted more or less 
aparent, or more or less o 

Whearby the way note allsoe, that by this 
rule you_are nott prohibited the laying on of a 
stronger shaddow in a omy | neare, than is 
required in a thing farr off in the piece, for, as I 





said afore, the brest was 

than the face, for the Gemmell tha aiidowed 
strengthened the lite of the brest — 
Meaning is that the whole thing = my 
shaddowed together, if it bee near i the oan 
must be painted more aparently .* a 
itt is neerer in the life, and the hele — 
farthest off must be painted most obscunt® 
ffor it isto bee understood that the lites 
have all the virtue in this businis of come 
fforwards, wherefore those lites that are a 
in the picture require the strongest ye 
and that for these two reasons, first, ae 
the stronger the shaddows the more th 
strengthen the lites, and thearby make them to 
come forwards the more; secondly, because in 
the life, things that come most out, haveing the 
greatest aparency, must of nesesity have the 
strongest lite, and consequently the: strongest 
shaddow, for whear noe lite is, thear can be no 
shaddow. But those things that are farr of 
haveing noe strength of lite have noe strength 
of dow but appear flat, for if the shaddows 
wear strong the lites alsoe would bee strong by 
them, and soe would come forward which in 
the life neither is nor can be found. But in 
conclusion wee say, that if the whole picture bee 
but lite and shaddow, things near of the lite, 
and those far of the shaddow, and this lite 
ought to have aparency proportionall and the 
shaddow a proportionall obscurity, and what 
is on a medium between them in one respect 
ought alsoe to bee as a medium in other respects, 
it being certaine that those things that are about 
an equidistance from the nearest and ffarthest 
things in the peice ought nott to bee exprest 
with that aparency that the nerest are exprest 
with, for then thay will come too fforward, nor 
ought thay to bee exprest with that obscurity 
which is only due to the most remote things, 
for then would thay nott com forwards enofe:— 

Consequently thay must nott have that 
strength of shaddow as the nearest things have, 
for that would strengthen the lites, and soe 
thrust it too fforwards ; now (consequently) must 
theare bee soe little difference between the 
lites and shaddows of them things that are most 
remote, for then the things equidistant from the 
nearest and farthest things in the life would not 
come fforwards enoffe. 

Whearfore wee say, that things nearest must 
have the strongest lites, and shaddows most 
different from those lites, to strengthen the lites, 
and soe as itt weare with those two hands to 
bring itt forwards, that it may come out and bee 
the nearest in the picture as itt will bee, because 
it hath the test aparency. . 

weds Age say, that things ffarther off in 
the peice must have lites weaker than the 
nearest things by how much farther they are, 
and allsoe thay must have shaddows less 
differing from the lites by how much the farther 
thay are off in the life, and then will thay nott 
come too forwards by reason of an undue 
aparency, nor stand too much backwards for 
want of a due aparency, but take its rite place 
in the picture as itt is in the life. 
| Thirdly, we say, that the things ffarthest off 
in the life must in the picture be exprest with 
the most obscure lites and shaddows least of all 
differing from the lites, and thearby thay will 
want a most of all, and consequently 
will stand farthest off in the picture. : 

For these two; 1st, obscurity of the lites, 
2nd, littleness of difference beetween that obscure 
lite and itts shaddow. 

As two clouds doe abscond those —_ 
things, and thrust them backwards to the 

test remoteness, yet leaveing them apart 
enofe, and that although thear bee not found in 
them any shaddows of that strength by them- 
selves as thear is in the nearest of all ; for en 
such shaddows may be found thear, lest o of 
strengthen the lites, and soe thrust ‘he 
forwards. er 

All coulors must bee brought to thair height, 
as the painters say. 

That is, they oak be brought to that en 
which is in the life, for that is the height os 
coulor ; viz, an exact imitation of what is in 
life. int in 
Now this greatest and most weighty pom 
the whole art of painting is a most diftcalt 
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thing, for what strange coulors are in some 
shaddowd ffaces; such as I saw in Ma 
Magdelin of Ffallers painting,* in which nothing 
had any lite soe as to discover carnation flesh 
save one part of the fforhead and nose, yett was 
the whole face as . on all fleshy and the 
addows genne ewis ‘ 

" Now hy breake 7 oulors this is a difficult 
matter indeed, and in those cases to imitate the 
life is the greatest point of Art. 

Now for direction, heerin take this one rule in 
gennerall for the present, till I have learned 
more and better directions. ‘ : 

Note what coulor is the most eminent in the 
patch you are about, and draw that out, then see 
to what it inclines next to that, and break some 
of that into the former, and soe proceed till you 
have breaken itt exactly to what you see in the 
life. 

Allways remembering—Ist, that you lay on 
noe dirty, unpleasant colours, for such are nott 
in the life; 2nd, that you make itt as glowing as 
the life will permit you to doe, because in the 
life all things are glowing. 

And take noe more coulor in your pencill than 
you can perfectly rule, which is but very litle. 
The foregoing rule is hard to sett down in words, 
but it is the true way that all the masters goe in 
everything. 

As, for example. 

In the ordinary flesh of a face wee find white 
to bee the most eminent in the mixture, and 
thearfore wee draw that out att first on the 
pallett; then considering what hath the next 
eminency to the white, if wee find it yellowness, 
then wee add yellow oker to the white wee 
draw out on the pallett; and considering the 
life againe, wee find a glowing redness, which 
wee have nott yett in the coulors on the pallett ; 
thearfore, to the white and yellow oker wee 
adde such and soe much red as may breake it 
exactly to what is in the life, and if itt want any 
thing itt may bee added to itt, 

Theare is a wonderfull force in the highest 
lite on the nose, I mean the topp of the lower 
part of the nose : for if this lite bee putt on its rite 
place, which is high, and have strong shaddows 
under itt, itt will make the nose stand off 
singular well, and grace the whole face. But if 
you put this lite a litle to low, you will strike 
the nose flat in the fface, and spoyle itt utterly, 
and though you doe place dows under itt, 
yet all will not doe ; wharfore bee sure put that 
lite in itts rite place, high enofe, and strong 
shaddows under itt. 

In a face thear are some age re reds to bee 
exprest, whose force, if you ritely know, you 
would bee sure not to omitt them. 

As that on the farther side of the chin, that 
on the farther side of the lower lipp, the touch 
in the eyebrow, a small touch in the shadowed 
eye, on the farther part of the lower eyelid. 

And think you that they are placed in the 
shaddows only (and noewhear else in the lites) 
for nothing? nay, those are the burning coals 
giving life in those dark obscureities, discovering 
by an unthought shineing the dark coulors that 
are about them, makeing them to glow, and 
inlightening them as itt ware with its oune rays 
as three or four coals doe in the morning in a 
chimney ; for those affecting the eye with thaire 
redness, and being always present in the dark, 
the eye is decieved by them, and judges as if 
thear weare a reflection of them uppon the 
adjacent darks, Yett beware you bestow those 
reds not too plentifully, that in the eyebrow 
allsoe must nott be verry aparent. 

Strike sure and freely is a significant 
saying, and observe itt well allways in your 
practize, 

First, to strike shure, else you can doe nothing 
to any purpose. 

Secondly, goe freely on; the life and true 
force of a picture lies not in a childish nicety of 
smooth stroakes, fair coulors, neate ornaments, 
and a scrupulous exactness in the imitation of 
every trifle, and a grate many such like baubles 
—butt itt is quite another thing, and thearfore 
my master told me once, the whole business is 
but to know, itt’s easy then to doe itt; which 


* Isaac Fuller, an historical and it-painter of 
the time of Charles IT.: he died in Treat Bo At 








Linterpret thus, that if a man knows whearin 
the true force and life of a picture doth consist, 
itt will bee easie enofe for him to express that 
force or a greate part of itt, for Titian painted 
with more ease than any bungler can doe: and 
painting must bee a recreation and not a toyle 
to him that doth itt well, wharfore do nott moyle 
your understanding (with) uncertaine ways of 
draught or couloring, but proceed in both in the 
true and sure method, which in both is first 
somewhat nearly to touch out the life, and that 
will help to the next addition, so that in the rite 
method the hardest is at the flirst, and the more 
easie always aftter. 

Ffor a thing ought att first bee exprest 
according to truth, and then will it not admitt of 
alteration, but only requires addition uppon 
addition till all bee added to the first which is 
found in the life; as, for example, first in 
draught the face must be stetted with an ovall 
eye-line, nose-lines, mouth-lines, &c., beefore any 
part must bee expresst, and this must not be 
altered, but stand continually; afterwards some 
maine touches of the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
must, according to the former lines, bee added 
to those lines, and then to goe over them againe 
and againe till we have made addition of one 
to another, and exprest all. And soe in coulor- 
ing, wee know that att first wee lay on such 
coulors as are most aparent in the life, and that 
all flat ones afterwards come uppon that fflatt 
with darke and lites, and soe in sort divers 
things one uppon another ; yett is the first laid 
on according to truth, and soe require nott 
alteration but only addition, for why doe wee 
putt in and out? doe the first truly, and you 
will find the next to follow with ease and truth. 
When you sett the person (whose picture you 
are to draw) in the posture you intend to paint 
him in, order him soe that the lite may fall on 
that side his face, as the lite of the window will 
fall on the picture in the roome whear it is to 
hang, that soe the picture may have the lite fall 
uppon itt in the roome whear itt hangs, as the 
lite in that place would fall uppon the life 
itt sealfe iff itt wear placed whear the picture is : 
and if you make an ovall, or anything else, bee 
sure that you make the lites to come uppon 
them according as itt comes uppon the face, and 
the shaddows all ffollowing the lites, and those 
things beeing according to the life will add a 
greate worth and truth to the picture, for the 
picture shows most naturall when itt stands in a 
trew lite. 

When any one sitts for thaire picture, doe nott 
constraine them to an exact stillness, as that 
they shall nott stirr att all, but among thair 
many motions you must waite till you see the 
thing you would have, and then paint or 
draw itt. 

Drive your coulors at first on home to the 
cloth, that soe if the cloth bee hungry and will 
suck upp any coulor or oyle you may drive in 
as much as itt will receave, and then the coulors 
you lay on afterwards will ly well ou; for if 
the oyle sinke from them they will look like 
dirt ; this is the reason of hard working at first 
and soft afterwards, and yett nott all the reason 
neither, for the greatest reason is, beecause att 
first wee paint only fundamentall oy on 
which wee after putt darks and lites, and 
other variety of coulors as ocasion requires ; and 
soe having, as itt weare, roome enofe, and all that 
wee doe is for the most part but in order to the 
coming over it againe, wee doe use a more 
rustick bouldness in our handeling att this time. 
Another reason is, beecause the coulors must bee 
laid thin on att ae =. can Le ng come 
u itt againe, to breake other ors uppon 
ith and putt in what touches wee will, But all 
wee doe will bee swallowed upp by the thick- 
ness of the under coulor, and then iff wee find 
that anything is nott rite, wee cannott overcome 
the coulor, butt while the coulors are thin on 
the cloth, you may overcome them and putt 
what you will uppon them. 

Breake all your coulors Goons (som att 
first with the knife) with your pencill, that they 
may be fine (and nott gretty) and smooth now ; 
but hard breaking of the coulor with the pencill 
you drive the coulor much from the point of the 
pencill to the quill, soe that itt requires a litle 


to strike on the cloth: this is one reason 
distance of time. “ 

But if when you have throwly brosken the 
coulor en turne the pencill on the tt, and 
some of the coulor from your pencill, and then 
take itt upp on your pencill without fforceing itt 
upp to the quill againe, then you need nott take 
any distance of time as otherwayes you must, 

y on all your coulors thin that thay may 
cover on the cloth, and noe more than cover 
sg pany att first) and lay them smooth on. 

f you find your coulor hard to overcome att 
any time, you may well suspect som powerful 
coulor to bee in that mixture that doth strongly 
oppose your intent, whearfore rather lay itt 
aside then strive to much against it, and begin 
with clean pencills and ffresh coulors, But tho 
maine hinderance is a greate quantity of coulors 
you have in hand, and you had then all most as 
good lift at a millstone as strive to reduce a 
great geneity of coulor to another thing than 
what they are, unless a small alteration will effect 
your purpose; whearfore beware of clogging 
your pencills with coulor; a litle sugar will 
sweeten a glass of wine, but if you put that 
sugar into a gallon it will make a very small 
alteration, soe a litle red will make an hungry 
pencill glow, but a full pencil hath noe room to 
recieve a great deal of red, and a litle will nott 
sufficiently overcome itt, and what is heer said 
of reds is to be understood of blews, yellows, 
and all coulors. 

Whatever picture you make by the life, if you 
doe nott paint itt in such a posture and action 
as is suitable to the person, that picture will 
never bee like ; fora gentleman who is soe indeed 
in his mind hath bould sprightly actions, tho 
hand pointing, &c. A clowne ora dull spirritted 
ffellow hath dull and clownish actions, as tho 
shoulders thrust upp, &c.; for a man is known 
by his body and back parts all most as by his 
fface ; now if you paint a clownish person ina 
bould and sprightly posture and quick action, 
that picture can never bee like him ; and on the 
contrary a dull clownish action will never bee 
like a gentleman. 

A ball you may toss as you will, but as for 
mountains you must lett them ly still. 

Soe a litle quantity of coulor in the pencil! or 
on the cloth may be broaken easily to what you 
would have itt, butt a greate deal cannot bee 
dealt with. 

If you lay on any coulor in the picture, itt is 
to bee either that which is thear to continue as 
itt is, or else laid on in order to other coulors 
you intend to breake up itt; and if soe, it 
must bee very thinly laid on, else you cannott 
overcome itt; or else, thirdly, you fooleishly lay 
on a coulor which the life will not admit to 
remaine as itt is, and you lay itt on unadvisedly 
in that itt is not in pay at an ge to another 
coulor that is to bee broaken uppon itt, and 
lastly this ;— 

Senceless dirt you lay on in such quantity 
that itt can never bee overcome to bee reduced 
to what itt should bee, and then you ffret and 
spoyle all, as I have done, with a ow in the 
rounding of the cheek, by the nostrill, and 
elsewheare, 

Lay on the rite coulors in their rite places, 
and sweeten them with a cill in some 
cases, especially as where a lite and dark doo 
come neer together ; for if you sweeten with the 
pencill you laid on the strong lite withall, you 
may spoyle the dark and take of itts fforce; and 
if you sweeten with the dark pencill itt may bee 
you may spoyle the strong lite, and to bee sure 
the lite and dark both shall bee hurt ; thearfore 
sweeten with a dry pencill, and if the coulors 


bee thinly laid on they will sweeten exellently, 
but if thick you may be deceaved of your 
expectation, The two to) of all my 


studies and labours, and thay who still render 
my ~?——- —- I — i I —y- | 
possibly, make conspickuous, and place one o' 
them before one eye and the other before the 
other eye, that I might alwayss watch thair 
mischeivious conspiracy and prevent them. But 
beefore I describe my adversaries it will first be 
requisite to show the place of thair abode, and 
the way thearunto, in this following manner. 

When the strongest lites of a fface are 
painted with the greatest care that may bee, 





time to againe before itt is redy for you 
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and have in them, besides the truth of the life, 
the most goodly and pleasant couloring, and 
doth keep close to the life and goodness of 
couloring, then when wee come to paint the 
shaddows wee meet with our two strong 
ennemies; and thou (though) in the strongest 
lites thay did violently assault us, yett in the 
ffuint lites and darks wee shall scarcely escape 
their mischiefes. . 

The ffirst and worst is, wee are, in the ffaint 
lites and in the darks, apt to loose the excellency 
of couloring which consists mainely in those 
ffirst, that itt have as much aparency as is due 
to itt, and yett that itt bee as obscure as itt 
ought to bee ; secondly, that all the coulors bee 
pleasant, and noe dirty heavy coulors among 
them; thirdly, that thear bee as greate a 
variety of this couloring as is required nesesarily 
by the life; fourthly, that all bee as glowing as 
the life will well admit. 

The second and alsoe dangerous antagonist is 
that in the ffaint lites and shaddows chiefly, as 
allsoe in the strong lites, if wee doe keep close 
to the excellency of couloring wee are apt to 
depart from a due imitation of that which we 
see in the life, either by too much or too little 
aparency ; secondly, by departing from that 
couloring which is seen in the life ; thirdly, by 
want of a due glowingness, &c. Now you see 
the enemyes; if, thearfore, you can bee able 
first and chiefly to keep to the excellency of 
couloring and a true imitation of the life (that is, 
to keep close to the truth of the life) then may 
you doe what you will in this difficult Art. 

How this may be done I leave to more mature 
consideration, when wee shall examine it again. 

Bee sure you keep close to the excellency of 
couloring, and for the looseing parts a small 
difference will bee sufficient, ffor noe dirty or 
unpleasant coulors must come in on any terms ; 
for though the elevation, rounding, and looseing 
parts bee but different a litle, itt is enofe, and all 
together will stand rounding. Did I nott see itt 
mysealfe in the litle naked Lueretia, and is not 
this the great secret my master promised, that if 
I observed I could not doe amis or run to dirt? 
Ffor first the strongest lites of the filesh are 
white, yellow oker, and red, and in this mixture 
white must prevaile usually, and sometimes wee 
make the yellow to prevaile more or less as 
occasion is; sometimes white and yellow 
together, but very seldom or never thatt wee let 
the red prevaile above the white or yellow in 
this mixture for the strongest lites. 

Secondly, next to the strongest lites of the 
flesh wee usually lay a filesh wharein the red 
prevails above either the white or yellow. 

Thirdly, the blew ffleshes are made with 
yellow oker, and a very litle blew black, and 
that well broaken with the other coulors, or in 
steed of blew black smalt. 

But for the blew fileshes that are in the 
shaddows, thay are laid on more purple than 
the fformer ffaire blew filesh, and itt is made 
with white, yellow oker, red, a litle, which is the 
usuall flesh ; and to this flesh blew black in very 
small quantity, and well broaken with the other 
coulors; this blew fflesh is more shady than 
that first blew fflesh made of white, yellow okers 
and blew black, only because this hath red in 
itt, which makes itt incline towards a purple, 
but have a care lest you make itt purple: 
ffourthly, the utmost edges of the filesh, espe- 
cially on the enlightened sides is a very red 
glowing flesh, as I found itt in the litle Lucretia, 
but on the shaddowed side itt is nott soe. But 
all the particular coulors, and how thay breake 
of one into another, and thay nott to seen 
in the life in a great measure, but more _practi- 
cally in good pictures in which the masters 
doe express the life in the best manner that can 
bee. For though in the life wee find noe such 
burning reds as wee see the te masters 
express in the breaking of the strong lite ffleshes 
and many such like things, yet is thear a neces- 
sity of such couloring beecause the life can noe 
otherwise bee soe well imitated as itt is that 
way ; for though itt bee not exactly according to 
the life, yet is itt done according to sound judg- 
ment and reason as may be made apeare, one 
mstance whereof is sett down above, which 

point of Art I hope to have in farther examina 
tion ’ namely, why this fface is imitated 








with coulors differing from the life thus and 
thus, as first, why is there a stronger lite than 
is in the life? Answer ; to make that place come 
out or stand off as itt does in the life ; secondly, 
why is heer a flesh somewhat redder than that 

lace in the life? Answer; to breake of the 
ite into which could not bee done so well 
otherwayes. Thirdly, why is heer a burning 
stroake, when noe such thing is in the 
life? Answer, beecause wee cannot make 
the ffigure round any other way soe well as 
this, and divers other reasons are to bee under- 
stood for those varyings from the life of which 
no more att present butt only this, namely, 
that theare is a necessity for itt, that it must bee 
soe because itt cannott bee soe well any other 
way whatsoever. 

Now beecause this is a matter soe hard to 
observe ritely, and is of soe greate consernment, 
I have one generall excellent and true rule, 
which in the painting of all ffaces, hands, or 
nakeds, I must strictly observe and ffollow ; and 
I doubt nott butt itt will be a sufficient guide 
in this wood wherein are soe many false paths. 

Itt is this : 

In all ffleshes, all the white, yellow, red or 
blew ffleshes whatsoever, belonging either to 
the strongest lites, ffaint lites or the darks, 
must bee painted with soe like difference 
from the life or one from another as that noe 
one or more of them, or any part of them, must 
nott natturally agree with all the rest, especially 
and as much as possible may be with the life itt 
sealfe; againe, in the fformer so much difference 
must bee made beetween one and another of the 
said fileshes as will be sufficient to express what 
difference shall be found between one part and 
another in the life, and one thing and another ; 
in all respects you must ever be carefull to 
observe and ritely imitate all the varryety of 
couloring in the ife, but especially the maine 
lites, which are touches scattered upp and downe 
heer and theare all the fface and naked over; 
ffor in the fface those are the cheife ffeatures, and 
doe much lift upp those places and make all 
things to stand round and loose. 

Much of like consernment beelongs allsoe to 
the darke touches. 

Stanleys ffuce, graved by Ffaithorne,* is much 
mistelled, for the nose turnes to much away ; the 
eyes looks somewhat to ffully uppon you 
in respect of the nose; but the mouth especially 
and the chin wants much foreshortening to 
make them anser the nose. 

When the lite is placed under a high and 
narrow lite, then doth all the varriety. of 
couloring that is in the ffuce apeare truly. But 
if the lite stands full in the fface or some severall 
wayes, then doth it fill upp all the muscles 
soe that then you cannot see the true couloring : 
this is the reason why the masters doe always 
paint the life by one small high lite. 

When the couloring of the fface is thus beefore 
you, then iff you will paint well you are tyed by 
a ffatal necessity to ffind out all the same coulors 
exactly on your pallette, and all thair exact 
places on the cloth, and those (and noe other) 
coulors must be laid on in those (and no other) 
places. 

The ffuiling in those too is the cause of all bad 
painting ; whearefore if you will paint well, you 
must ffind out for every part of the life such a 
coulor as is theare visible, though you sweate 
ffor itt. 

And allsoe you must ffind out its true place, 
though you smart ffor itt; doe this and you 
doe all that can possibly bee done’ in this noble 
art of painting. 

If you lay on in a fface or any thing else but 
one coulor ; that is, nott the same with what is in 
the life too bee seen ; that, beeing ffulce, that one 
false coulor will disagree with all the rest that 
are true: but if you lay on many ffulce coulors 
what work will theare bee doe you think? or if a 
true coulor bee laid out of his place, do you not 
know that that can never answer to what is 
in the life? and if you answer nott the life, will 
your picture ever bee as the life is? 

a word to the wise is....+ 





* Thomas Stanley, by Sir Peter Lely, engraved b: 
W. Faithorne, the elder, who died in 101. ” 7 
¢ To be continucd. 








THE NEW HOUSES oF 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 


Tue tenth report of the commissionc 

the Fine Aste Ucived in the Art Joutaat “of 
last month) touches upon a subject o 
which we have already spoken at ifferent 
times ; that is, the insufficiency of the light 
on certain of the walls for showing works 
of Art. The passage in the report to which 
we allude is as follows:—“In first 
proposing that the apartment should be 
decorated with paintings executed in that 
method (i. ¢. freseo) we observed—viz., in 
our report of the 7th of August 1845,—that 
we were ‘ desirous to afford opportunities for 
the practice of fresco-painting, and for the 
cultivation of the style of design which is 
fitted for it, *** provided the archi- 
tectural arrangements and the light should, 
on the completion of the apartment, be 
found to be adapted for the purpose.’ The 
room was ultimately found to be but 
scantily lighted, but we conceived that as 
the paintings would admit of being closely 
inspected that objection was in itself less 
important ; while, on the other hand, it might 
not be without its use experimentally, by 
sug: esting a treatment adapted to such a 
condition.” We do not apologise for making 
this extract because the circumstance here 
alluded to is one involving the character of 
the decorations. We have from the first 
declared the light upon the executed frescoes 
or the greater part of them altogether in- 
sufficient toshow them. Maclise’s beautiful 
work in the House of Lords is entirely lost, 
and those on the throne side of the house 
are seen to great disadvantage. It is clear 
that the architecture cannot be sacrificed to 
the Art, but we think that every means 
should be adopted of admitting as much 
light as possible. In the House of Commons 
last season, a change was effected which 
very materially increased the light in that 
house. We mean the substitution of glass 
but slightly ornamented, for the richly 
painted armorial shields which before filled 
these windows. Here, we regret the change, 
because in the House of Commons there are 
no works of Art, and the greater part of the 
business of the session is carried on by 
gaslight. We have more than once spoken 
of the insufficient lights in the Poets’ Hall 
(or the upper waiting hall as it is called in 
the report), where any picture not very 
forcible is entirely sacrificed. These eight 
frescoes are spoken of in respect of light as 
experimental: there are certain of these 
works which we trust will be considered so 
far experiments as to be succeeded hereafter 
by improvements in the same places. sn 
St. Stephen’s Hall, the result will be the 
same as in the Poets’ Hall or upper waiting 
room, unless the works there shall be exe- 
cuted according to a scale of light and shade 
adapted to that gallery, in which the light is 
of the most embarrassing kind, as on eac 
side, the windows will be above the pictures. 
It may readily be understood what e 
meant by “experimental”—as ap ie 
the works in the upper waiting hall—trom 
these much may be learnt im adepine 
succeeding work to low and cross lig - 
It has been customary with nearly all the 
artists who have assisted in these works, of 
work their sketches entirely according 4 
the light of their own studios, or 4 tien 
them to that of the walls of an exhi rong 
But how effective soever they may, . 
either situation, they would according 
ordinary scales be entirely lost in very wry 
situations in the Houses of Farineet 
and this will continue to be the case, un 
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creat changes be made in the treatment of 
works intended for situations imperfectly 
lighted. Simplicity and force are the two 
first qualities which should be sought in 
such works, Complaints of this imper- 
fection are unavailing: we believe that 
the difficulty can in some measure be 
obviated by masses and powerful opposi- 
tions, the only method of working calculated 
to tell under a low light, and moreover 
a manner of composition in which reside the 
sublimest qualities of Art. We may learn 
as well from what has been done elsewhere 
as from experiments at home. Works 
executed with pointless and almost uniform 
breadth, whatever may be their sweetness 
and elevation of character, are otherwise 
entirely unsuited for mural painting where 
there is any degree of obscurity; the re- 
finements of such productions are lost 
under the highest degree of light. Over- 
beck for instance, as we know him at 
Schleissheim, Frankfort, and in the 
Raczynski collection would entirely fail in 
painting on walls in anywise obscured. 
In the Allerheiligen chapel at Munich, 
many of Hess’s compositions from the Old 
Testament are seen with difficulty, and 
much of that detail and master! —_ 
which in the sketch or cartoon might have 
told in his own studio, is inappreciable in 
the chapel. The same may be said of 
certain of the works of Cornelius in the 
Ludwig’s Kirche, and also of those of 
Schraudolph and Fischer, in the Mariahilf 
Kirche at Au. But if we remember the 
brief period in which all the compositions in 
Munich have been matured, we cannot 
be surprised at this and the other defects 
which pervade these works. Whatever 
defaults may beset the decorations of the 
Houses of Parliament, it is certain that they 
will not be attributable to hasty execution. 
Yet whatever may be thought or said of 
the tardy progress of the works, if there 
were no other cause for, it the commissioners 
are unquestionably right in their deliberate 
method of proceeding. There can be no 
wholesale creation of good Art. The frescoes 
which are most advantageously lighted, are 
those by Dyce, in the Queen’s Robing Room, 
as one side of this apartment is pierced by 
large windows which freely admit a great 
breadth of light. It is useless to tell us 
that the frescoes in the House of Lords 
come out admirably, when that chamber is 
artificially lighted. We had rather they were 
seen tocomparative disadvantage by artificial 
light : this would be saying something for 
the daylight which was shed upon them. 
On first seeing the frescoes in the House of 

ords, we were involuntarily impressed 
with a feeling that these works were out of 
their place in that house. A recent exami- 
nation of them confirms the impression to 
conviction. We do not expect fresco to 
lose its brilliancy, and tone down as oil 
painting does in time. A very short term 
has elapsed since those works were finished, 
but they have lost much of their freshness, 
they are becoming gradually veiled. This 
can only be accounted for by the multitude 
of burners which are lighted night after 
night during the session. Under such 
circumstances it had been better to have 
omitted fresco entirely in the House of 
Lords, as in the House of Commons.. We 
can remember no other edifice in which 
works of Art have been subjected to a trial 
80 severe. They will wash it is true; we 
have seen frescoes on exterior walls that 
have been exposed to the weather for two 
centuries, but we know not what they were 
like in their freshness, we cannot therefore 
say what they may have lost. They may 
be washed, but valuable “works of -Art 
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should not be in a position to render this 
often necessary. e hail with real satis- 
faction, the announcement that Maclise’s 
“ Marriage of Strongbow,” at least a version 
of it, is to form one of the historical series. 
To an earnest hope on this subject we 
gave expression in our Royal Academy 
notice of the picture, and we now venture 
the expression of another hope, that it 
will be repeated on a wall sufficiently 
lighted to show its transcendent merits, It 
is rare to see so much value communicated 
to multitudinous detail and minor incident 
as that which we recognise in this work. 
The supreme merit of the work does not 
lie in this, but as exhibiting an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and versatility of 
resource, it were better that the work 
should not be executed than that it should 
be destined to a place where it cannot be 
seen. Ward’s picture also will suffer if 
placed in a subdued light, as its force depends 
so much on the perspicuity of its depths. 
The report calls our attention to the Prince’s 
Chamber. That apartment we find little 
changed from the condition in which it was 
when we last spoke of it. For this apart- 
ment is intended a statue of Her Majesty 
with figures of Justice and Clemency, and 
with bas-reliefs on the pedestal, a work which 
is confided to Gibson, an artist eminently 
fitted to do justice to the subject. It were 
however much to be desired that anything 
other than allegory had been determined on 
in association with the Queen’s statue. It 
were a injustice to the reputation of 
one of the most eminent of living sculptors 
to express any apprehension that the work 
when finished would be otherwise than 
entirely satisfactory. We have every faith 
in Gibson, but none in Allegory. The days 
of allegory are gone, she has left us nothing 
to be grateful for. If we look around us 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, if even 
we seek counsel of the great master Peter 
Paul Rubens at Antwerp or Paris, if we 
recal the eccentricities of Versailles or 
Sans Souci, to which one of the hundreds 
of compositions to be found in these places 
could we direct attention, and say that such 
is the work we should wish the —— 
sition in the Prince’s Chamber to resemble 
in spirit? We stand uncovered before 
Guttemburg, Luther, Melancthon, and others 
who are represented in their simple imper- 
sonations, and stand forth as memorable 
benefactors of mankind, and our own great 
men, our various Peels and Wellingtons, 
we salute with profound reverence ; the 
dramatic series that adorned the bridge at 
Paris, and even the gilded series of electoral 
and heroic personages in the new palace at 
Munich, may be rded with 
and many with admiration ; but who can 
look at Louis Quatorze, or our Charles or 
James the Second in the character of 
Augustus Cwsar without compassion ? 
Many of our departed great men, could they 
look back and see themselves associated 
with suspicious looking semi-nude figures 
masquerading as Victory, Trade, Commerce, 
Justice, History, Mercy, and that long list 
of adulatory and hypocritical impersona- 
tions that have been created discretionally 
but not discreetly by artists; this class of 
rave and reverend men would, we say, be 
inexpressibly scandalised at finding them- 
selves in such company. Certain are we 
that such men would declare for Clio rather 
than Terpsichore, and they would pre- 
fer the works of Clio to the muse herself ; 
we are often disappointed on introduction 
to the auctor ipsissimus after readin 
his works. But we are in the Prince's 
Chamber, which it is pr farther to 
enrich-with bas-reliefs, At one end of this 
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chamber there isa plaster cast painted to 
imitate wood ; it is a figure composition of 
which the subject is Queen Philippa suppli- 
cating the lives of the bu of Calais, 
If this be yan here as indicative of the 
style to be followed in these works, it is a 
determination much to be deprecated. The 
style of the carving or cast goes back to the 
fourteenth century ; we could indeed instance 
works of that period superior to it in taste. 
There can be no change in anything that 
appertains to that which is properly archi- 
tectural, but we contend that the Art 
embellishments should faithfully represent 
the current century: these should be the 
best that the time affords. If the sculp- 
tures or carvings for the Prince’s Chamber 
are to assume a medieval character, 
Pickersgill’s picture of the “Burial of 
Harold” is an impropriety. It should have 
been painted according to the taste of the 
Bayeux tapestry. In the House of Lords, all 
that remains to be done in Fine Art is the 
completion of the series of statues in the 
niches. The number of these will be eighteen, 
and eleven are in their places. With 
respect to these statues we have already 
ae an opinion that their importance 
is diminished by the force of the salient en- 
richments amid which they are circum- 
stanced. Having examined closely many of 
these works, we can testify to the excellence 
of their proximate effect, but in lofty niches 
surrounded by bold and florid carving 
they are secondary to these enrichments, 
whereas each should stand forward as a 
prominent piece of sculpture. It may be 
argued that the figures are of the size 
of life, but it must be remembered that 
they have to compete with compositions 
representing objects a hundred fold larger 
thun nature—the comparison is therefore 

inst them. To have told well in such 
niches they should have been larger and 
more free in execution. That which would 
ereditably fill these niches would look ex- 
trav. t near the eye, and that which is 
intended to flatter the eye on a near view 
is lost when associated with compositions 
such as constitute these niches, In St. 
Stephen's Hall no addition has been made 
to the three statues, which have for some 
time been placed there, but commissions for 
five others have been given to five sculptors, 
one to each. The figures are of a stature 
admirably adapted to the hall in which they 
are placed ; they are larger, we think, than 
the prelates and barons of the House of 
Lo whereas, if the latter figures are 
intended as historical pe we submit 
that they should not have been secondary 
to the carving by which they are sur- 
rounded, In the Queen’s Robing Room 
nothing seems to have been done since last 
season. This it may be remembered is in 
Pp ss of decoration by Mr. Dyce—the 
subjects being derived from the legend of 
King Arthur—four of the series are finished, 
three on the wall at the right hand of the 
entrance, and the fourth at the other 
extremity of the room, near the door by 
which Her Majesty will enter, the chamber 
set a for visitors on the occasion of the 
opening of parliament. If the breadth of 
light which is now admitted into this room 
remain unobscured, the works which enrich 
these walls will be seen to advantage. The 
light here is better than that of any other 
apartment intended for this kind of enrich- 
ment that we have yet seen. According to 
the report, these works are about to be pro- 
ceeded with. Herbert is charged with the 
decoration of the Peers’ Robing Room, an 
apartment not yet built. During the 
progress of his “ Lear disinheriting 
this artist cut out repeatedly portions of his 
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work before he could satisfy himself. This 
however he did at length in a work of tran- 
scendent excellence. Such patience, energy, 
and determination will render the Peers’ 
Robing Room one of the most attractive of 
these storied halls. In the House of 
Commons considerable changes are in 
ogress. The false ceiling with which it 
1as been found necessary to cover in this 
House in order to improve the sound, dero- 
gates much from its appearance. The entire 
exclusion of painting from its walls is, we 
think, highly judicious. The lighting and 
ventilation has always been a difficulty 
here. The upper benches must either be 
in obscurity, or the members on those 
benches must be annoyed by the glare of 
the lights fixed immediately before them on 
the small columns which support the gallery, 
The perforated iron forming the flooring, 
and through which the warm air passes, 
was found too cold for the feet, This is 
being partially removed, and perforated 
wood is about to be substituted. Thus it 
will be seen that in Art-decoration literally 
nothing has been done since our notice of 
last season. If however no other explana- 
tion of this could be offered, it were enough 
to remember the increased call upon the 
national resources during the last year. 
The sum hereafter to be expended in these 
works is 4000/. annually. This is a ver 
limited scale considering the mass of wor 
to be accomplished ; but it is perhaps all 
that government under the pressure of the 
times can afford.* Every succeeding year 
brings to completion some of the more 
substantial parts of the works, and as these 
are terminated, the means for the advance- 
ment of the Art-embellishments will be aug- 
mented, We have already estimated at 
twenty-five or thirty years the time neces- 
sary for the completion of these works, that 
is from the earliest commencement to their 
final accomplishment. In a very few years 
one half of the former term will have 
expired—the number of finished frescoes 
is as yet but twelve—if we glance at the 
vacant spaces yet to be filled, half a century 
at this rate will not suffice. But having 
seen 80 much in other countries of the 
fallacy of hastening to become rich in Art, 
we are far from being dissatisfied with a 
progress that secures to us works of real 
worth. Maclise’s “Strongbow” was not we 
believe commissioned, but the government 
has done well and wisely to secure a fresco 
replica of this for the Houses of Parliament. 
It is not often that examples of such excel- 
lence will be found, but when they do occur 
it is to be hoped they will be made to assist 
in the enrichments of these walls. Thus 
with respect to fresco the last year has been 
a blank, but we trust in our next notice we 


shall have to report an advance in these 
works, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE FINE ARTS, 





Dear Sir,—I read in your last number the 
republication of the Report of the commis- 
sioners of the Fine Arts, with a mixed 
sensation of pleasure and pain ; pleased that 
historical painting, which has been so long 
endeavouring to get a footing in this 
country, has at last found a resting-place, 
like the wearied dove after its unsuccessful 
flights from the ark ; but I felt grieved that 
to gain that protection it must forego the 
advances it had made, retrace its steps, and 








* The reader will find the subject of these frescoes 
, 
discussed in the following letter from Mr. John Burnet. 





enter upon a fresh journey with greater 
obstacles in its path, and assume habits 
less congenial to the people it was to look 
to for approbation and encouragement: in 
fact, to get rid of all those excellencies upon 
which it so foolishly prided itself, viz., liquid 
glazings, deep tones of light and shade, har- 
monious colouring, and the melting and 
losing of its outlines. All these were re- 
quired to be swallowed up by a dry covering 
of whitewash, leaving the outlines in every 
part meagre, and cutting against the back- 
ground ; but to speak more plainly, we are 
required to forego all that has been gained 
as a school of light, and shade, and colour, 
from the time of Vandyck to the present, 
and to enter upon a mode of treating a pic- 
ture not only contrary to the principles 
derived from his example, but detrimental 
to those qualities which distinguish us as a 
school in preference to all others. Now, this 
is recommended to be done as the “ means 
of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom.” The encouragers 
of the Fine Arts in England are the pur- 
chasers of our pictures, and the tastes of 
these patrons are already formed from the 
contemplation of the many fine examples of 
the Flemish and Dutch schools adorning 
their houses; but, lest I may appear egotis- 
tical, or raising objections to phantoms of 
my own creation, I will endeavour to 
extract, as near as I am able, the methods 
recommended in the report. After the 
preamble, the following extracts are from 
the tenth report :— 

“The series of eight fresco-paintings in 
the upper waiting-hall is now completed. 
In first proposing that the apartment 
should be Sooreaiel with paintings executed 
in that method we observed, viz.; in our 
Report of the 7th of August 1845, ‘that we 
were desirous to afford opportunities for the 
further practice of fresco-painting, and for 
the cultivation of the style of design which 
is fitted for it, provided that the archi- 
tectural arrangements and the light should 
on the completion of the apartment be found 
tobe adapted for the purpose,’ The room was 
ultimately found to 
but we conceived that as the paintings 
would admit of being closely inspected, that 
objection was in itself less important, while 
on the other hand it might not be without 
its use experimentally, by suggesting a 
treatment adapted to such a condition.” 

Before proceeding, I must animadvert 
on the absurdity involved in that passage, 
especially when referring to so luminous a 
subject as fresco-painting, though the 
whole wording of the report is intended 
to be clear, and adapted to the most 
juvenile capacity ; nevertheless, I will 
endeavour to extract the meaning, and 
elucidate its purport. “The further prac- 
tice of fresco-painting” here alluded to, 
is in reference to the premiums given 
for the designs exhibited in Westminster 
Hall, and the specimens required from 
the competitors of their capacity to exe- 
cute their several compositions in fresco. 
Now this calling into action artists unem- 
ployed and uhtutored in this new process, 
was the cause of many heartburnings and 
disappointments, from poor Haydon down 
to the merest tyro that ever handled a 
pencil; and those few who received pre- 
miums for their designs, were goaded on by 
a laudable ambition to spend their money 
and time in the absorbing difficulties of 
fresco, and at last only awakened from 
their fallacious delusion, to the sterile 
satisfaction of being the sole possessors of 
their own labours. I am far I hope from 
ascribing any position of the artists now 
engaged to carry out the works to the 
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ting in land ; what it wi , 
Tead to, time tee mastahew:, ‘imately 
again to the report, the commissioners te 
us, it is not only for the further practice of 
fresco painting, but also for the cultiy, 
tion of the style of design which ig fitted 
for it; so we are called upon not only ¢ 
alter the method of painting to which = 
have been accustomed, but to adopt a new 
style of design exclusively fitted for 
fresco-painting. What this style is the 
commissioners do not explain, but we ma 
gather something of their meaning i 
what is expressed in a later part of the 
report; speaking of Maclise’s picture of 
“The Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,” 
exhibited this year at the Royal Academy 
they say, “the design for the fresco so 
proposed to be executed, will be adapted 
according to the requirements of fresco, 
from an oil picture of the same subject 
executed by the artist on his own account, 
and which he has treated with great ability,” 
Now what these requirements are to consist 
of I cannot conjecture ; but if any pictures of 
the present day are more than others pecu- 
liarly fitted for fresco-painting, they are 
Maclise’s. Before we proceed further, how- 
ever, let us inquire a little into this style 
which is so paramountly fitted for fresco, If 
we examine the frescoes of Giotto and Masac- 
cio, the precursors of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, we find a great smplicity of form, 
oo a largeness of parts, with a total absence 
of picturesque variety ; these qualities are 
the constituents of sublimity and grandeur, 
and both poets and painters have chosen 
them as the foundation of their noblest 
works; wherein this quality consisted we 
have the authority of Michael Angelo 
(certainly the greatest master of the grandest 
style of design that ever existed) when, 
viewing the frescoes of Cupid and Psyche, 
by Raffaelle, in his absence, he drew upon 
the wall with charcoal a young faun’s head. 
Raffaelle on his return found his own 
littleness of style, and adopted a fulness of 
outline and a total absence of trifling 
minutia: this greatness of style never 
forsook him, from his fresco of the Helio- 
dorus down to his last works, the cartoons, 
which we now possess, and from which we 
can estimate in what greatness of style con- 
sists. But though Sir Joshua Reynolds says, 
that Raffaelle always appears a different 
person in his oil pictures when compared 
with his productions in fresco, it does not 
follow that fresco requires a different style 
of design : on the contrary, this — of 
manner may be carried into the smallest 
cabinet picture. Fuseli failed in engrafting 
this style upon his works, from rendering it 
grotesque, verifying the saying that from 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step. The terridilis via, as he desig- 
nated this path, is not filled with figures - 
in the postures of a Duvernay, but con- 
tain many in deathlike repose. I have 
endeavoured, as far as I am able, to give 
your readers some idea of the grand style 
of design, but how this can be more exclu- 
sively the province of fresco, I do not te 
on the contrary, the Carracci wrote over t ‘ 
door of their studio, ‘ The design of Miser 
Angelo with the colouring of Titian. re 
if we examine the eight most celebrated oi 
pictures in existence, viz. ; «The Transfigt- 
ration,” by Raffaelle ; “ The Peter Mase, 
by Titian; “The Miracle of St. Mark % 
by Tintoret ; “The Virgin and Child wit 
St. Jerome,” by Correggio; “The Marty ” 
dom of St. George,” by Paul Veronese ; 
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“The Death of St. Jerome,” by Domeni- 
chino; “The Descent from the Cross,” by 
Rubens; “The Raising of Lazarus,” by 
Sebastian del Piombo—if we examine the 
whole of these, we shall find the presence 
of this greatness of style in many of 
the figures ; indeed, in the last-mentioned 
picture, we have a figure drawn by Michael 
Angelo’s own hand. It is therefore not 
this style of design, about to be culti- 
vated in the waiting-halls and corridors 
of the Houses of Parliament, that makes 
me dread its existence there or out of 
doors, as injurious to the English School 
of Painting ; it is something else to be 
evolved according to the requirements 
of fresco that I dread, and which I shall 
endeavour to show presently. This style 
constitutes the highest brauch, and the most 
difficult to surmount in the historical de- 
partment of the Arts, and yet it is to be 
called into existence under the most insur- 
mountable obstacles, viz.: The rooms are 
small, also they are badly lighted ; but these 
obstacles are rather considered an advan- 
tages, as calling forth genius to adapt its 

owers to grapple with such disadvantages. 

n the first place we know that nothing 
engenders or demands a largeness of parts 
in the design more than great space, and to 
be viewed at great distance ; hence all minute 
marking becomes injurious as interfering 
with the outer boundary lines; even the 
addition of light and shade, so necessary 
for the producing rotundity, requires to be 
swallowed up in breadth, that the contour 
may stand out uninterrupted, and fill the 
eye of the spectator with the greatest bulk. 
Genius, to do anything great, must have 
space to work upon ; it cannot expand when 
“cabined, cribbed, confined.” This it was 
that made Michael Angelo say that “ oil 
painting was only fit for women and 
children.” In the next place the rooms 
being badly lighted will suggest a treat- 
ment adapted to such a condition: now, 
really, this is too bad, and deserves to 
be ridiculed as the only way of making 
the absurdity apparent; it is like asking 
an artist employed to paint a coal cellar 
what colour he would use ?—he would 
naturally answer whitewash. But to be 
more serious, its use experimentally is 
not called for, it is already known. For 
example, there is a room in the Royal 
Academy, the small octagon room, so badly 
lighted that it used to be designated the 
“condemned cell.” I seldom ventured in, aud 
when I did, thesame depression came over me 
as when visiting the “chamber of horrors ” 
in Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. Now if 
& young artist was told that his picture was 
hung up there, he would reply, “I wish I had 
known that before, for then I would have 
painted it all light.” I remember talking 
on the subject to our great painter Turner, 
and saying it ought to be shut up; his 
reply was, that he would not object to one 
of his own pictures being placed there, and 
I think he did place one of his paintings in 
it, but a style suitable for such situations 
would be vapid, and void of the solidity 
of nature—a sheet of white paper hung up 
under such circumstances will annihilate 
everything round it. I therefore contend 
that to grapple with Art under disadvan- 
tages of this kind is a mere waste of 
time, and destructive to the right education 
of the eye ; but the commissioners go on to 
say “that the rooms being badly lighted, was 
of less importance, as the paintings would 
admit of being closely inspected.” Now of 
all the modes of painting known to us, fresco 
painting is the least adapted for close inspec- 
tion : the reasons are obvious ; but to make 
them if possible clearer to thé compréhension 








ot many of your readers, I shall describe the 
manipulation of the process, In the first 
place, the drawing of the subject ismade upon 
paper, comprising the whole design, with its 
arrangement of colour, light and shade, &c. ; 
and, if large, separate studies are made of 
portions, the size to be painted on the fresco, 
which are traced through the paper upon 
the wet plaster with an iron stilus; as the 
plaster is to be painted on while it is wet 
and absorbent, so much only is prepared as 
can be worked upon each separate day ; 
hence the difficulty of minute finish and soft 
blending of the colours; the endeavour 
to make a drawing upon wet blotting-paper, 
will convince any one of the impossibility of 
making a work to be subjected to close 
inspection. If fresco-painting is to be 
serviceable to the English school of Art, it 
can only be by exhibiting its luminous 

ualities to landscape-painters, and which 

urner adopted with so much advantage. 
Historical painters regret its influence, as 
detrimental to depth of tone and richness of 
colour. The peculiar province of fresco is 
delicacy and breadth of light ; when it is 
carried beyond, and attempts to vie with 
the richness of oil-colour, it becomes heavy 
and disagreeable ; witness the fresco by 
Julio Romano, now in the National Gallery. 
I have now done with fresco, and perhaps 
have been more ruffled in the matter than 
was any occasion for; but I foolishly 
imagined that historical painting in England 
might be damaged by its influence, in making 
the people believe that the rich colouring 
and deep tones that historical painting is 
imbedded in, was detrimental to its growth. 
In writing this article I have blown off my 
steam, and rest satisfied that its effects will 
never extend beyond the wallsof parliament 
where the people seldom congregate. It is, 
therefore, as Talleyrand said, “ the beginning 
of the end.” With regard to the encourage- 
ment given to oil-painting, it is worthy of 
all praise; and, Cope and Ward being 
selected, we shall receive ample value 
for our money: but only think of four 
thousand pounds per annum ae voted 
for such a purpose; why, Louis Napoleon 
lays out as much per day in the embel- 
lishment of the metropolis of France. 
Well may the commissioners say in their 
last sentence:—“The limitation of the 
expenditure as stated, may, however, be 
regarded as a cause of delay in the prose- 
cution of some of the works.” Of course it 
is ; and the wonder is that so many noble- 
men and gentlemen of high influence should 
have undertaken to carry out such a com- 
mission with means so circumscribed. Well 
has it been observed that despotic govern- 
ments are the only promoters of fine works. 

Joun BuRNet. 
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FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE. 


FROM RECENT ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
Somx years ago an association of artists published 
at — ty series of pictures of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, which contains examples of all the 
epochs of Florentine Art.* To reproduce such 
works is to exhibit the history of Art, as well 
as the various phases of social development. 
In Tuscany especially, the genius of Cimabue 
shone amidst the first rays of modern civilisation. 
The pictures of Giotto are an exact expression 
of contemporaneous religi and manners, 
breathing a sombre melancholy, preserved 
by his followers, until “energy of faith dis- 
appeared along with the sternness of political 
institutions.” ‘Then Italian (Tuscan) Art became 


* Galleria dell’ Academia delle Belle Arti. Firenze, 
1843—1887. -~-- 





modified without changing its character, and 

ccio first infuses movement and life into the 
creations of his canvas. Shortly after opens 
a new epoch, and the masters of the 16th 
century exhibit that anomalous anarchy of taste 
which appears in the surrounding political hori- 
zon, 0 perfect unity of scope and tendency 
can be discovered in the works of Fra Barto- 
lomeo, Andrea del Sarto, and Michael Angelo. 
And then the decline of painting followed that of 
the state, and when, under the ht Medici, ener- 
vated Florence is prostrated as it were in 
sensuality, Art became materialised (!) and 
ended, by an abuse of technicism, in formality 
ay death. hte 

mong this array of great and mighty names, 
that of Lagulien da Fiesole has of late bey with 
particular attention, and the Padre Marchese has 
made him the subject of two distinct memoirs.* 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, or rather Giovanni 
Guido was born in 1387, at Vichio, a small 
village of the Magello, near the hamlet where 
Giotto had seen the light a century before. As 
the scenery surrounding the children of the 
country acts most forcibly on every susceptible 
mind, the imposing aspects of the mountains of 
the Magello may have in the same way impressed 
Giotto with images of grandeur and force, as the 
sweet valleys of the Apennines formed the 
bloomy and luminous creations of Fiesole. This 
influence of youth-impressions is especially 
visible in the works he produced at the outset 
of his career. It was the ornamented miniatures 
of chorals and missals which first displayed tho 
— + his feelings and the subtilty of his 
touch. In this art Adenigi da Gubbio and Franco 
Bolognese (of whom Dante speaks) have excelled 
in Italy. Giovanni was especially pleased to re- 
trace the sweet recollections of his country 
youth-life—birds, insects, shrubs, flowers, and 
other habitants of nature, always beautiful. 
And thus scenes of the Passion, Saints treated 
with a true grandeur of conception, are en- 
circled by rlands, wherein the goldfinch, 
the lizard, and the butterfly perform their joyous 
and innocent pastimes, and beauteous flowers 
blossom around the crossand thesepulchre. At 
that time, says Vasari, “it would have been 
easy for him to live in a brilliant situatien,” he 
renounced, however, the world, at the age of 
twenty and became in 1407, a Dominican 
friar. This order had always been conspicuous 
for its artist-brethren, from Fra Sinto, and Fra 
Rintono, who in the thirteenth century had been 
the builder of Sta. Maria Novella of Florence, 
down to Fra Bartolomeo, who completed the 
instruction of Raffaelle, and Guillaume de 
Mercillat, one of the best glass-painters of his 
time, with the architect Fra Giocondo, who 
co-operated at the building of St. Peter's 
at Rome; these were all Dominicans, Having 
been sent first to Cortona, Angelico was soon 
transferred to San Dominico, a newly built con- 
vent at the foot of the hill of Fiesole. During his 
stay he painted several pictures for the convent, 
amongst which that of “ The Virgin Surrounded 
by Dominican Saints,” is yet to be seen in the 
choir. The pictures of Fra Angelico are not of 
equal mechanical perfection, yet all bespeak 
emanation from the same inspired and pious 
sentiments. From his very first attempts, he 
had found the style which best suited his bent 
of mind, and he never changed but in the purifi- 
cation of it; and, contrary to Raffaelle, Andrea 
del Sarto, and others, he never had to undo or 
retract any former period of his artistic life. 
This uniformity of execution, nay, of conception, 
makes it difficult to assign to the various works 
of Fra Angelico a positive fixed date, which can- 
not be done but by vaguely following the traces 
of his successive removals from oue convent to 
another. , 
Angelico da Fiesole was an eminently 
spiritual painter, and, by tracing his figures, 
sought less to represent the tangible forms of a 
human body, than to show the soul and mind of 
these saints transparent under the garb of 
humanity. Thus, the subjects he treats belong 
mostly to a supernatural order, to & sphere of 
sentiment above the range of world and life; as 
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the “Crowning of the Virgin,” a heavenly sight, 
which he painted perhaps twenty times, 
changing, however, constantly the aspect and 
the details; and the “ Last Judgmeut,” where 
the space always allotted to the blessed is far 
greater than that of the damned. Therefore 
Michael Angelo said truly of his master, “ This 
friar must have visited Paradise, and been 
permitted to choose there his models.” Still 
these figures do not belong to the sphere of 
reality, but are rather the ethereal types of 
superior intuition and feelings of the mind. 
Thus, Fra Angelico is the painter of angels, 
while Raffaelle is that of virgins and maidens. 
Towards the end of the year 1436, the 
Dowinicans of Fiesole once more left their 
convent for the sake of taking possession of 
the vast domains of Sto. Marco, which Cosmo 
de Medicis had assigned to them. The convent 
was not quite completed when Fra Angelico 
began the series of frescoes which adorn it—an 
immense labour, which, however, he completed 
in a few years, without any assistance whatever, 
and without neglecting his other pictorial tasks. 
The celebrity of Fra Angelico was already 
cousiderable at this period, but the frescoes 
of Sto. Marco placed the crown on his reputa- 
tion. The pictures he had hitherto made were 
mostly under the natural size, and his ouly 
mural paintings had been made at Cortona and 
at Fiesole. Attempting thus a new path and a new 
scale of proportion, he showed that nothing was 
unequal to the power of genius. Most of the cells 
of Sto. Marco, the upper part of the door of the 
first cloister, and even half-decayed corridors are 
alorned with compositions infinitely varied, 
although of the same character. The “ Cruci- 
fixion,” the “ Annunciation,” the “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” (this darling thought of h:s), 
—these were his fond ideas, which he still 
revivified with youthful fancy and exuberance. 
At the period when Angelico had completed the 
great works of Sto. Marco, the Chapel del 
Carmine, painted by Masaccio, was opened to 
ublic view—a great event in the history of 
‘lorentine Art, as it was considered superior 
to anything yet accomplished. Angelico, far 
from mean jealousy, sincerely joined in this 
exultation; just as did Garofalo, who, at the 
age of fifty, went to take counsel at the hands of 
Raffaelle. Such an act of modesty was, how- 
ever, quite in keeping with the whole character 
of Angelico. Notwithstanding his high reputa- 
tion and the great esteem of Cosmo de Medicis, 
who had reserved to himself a cell at Sto. Marco, 
where he often went to confer with the painter, 
Angelico remained the most humble of the 
Conventuals, and if an order for a picture 


arrived he referred it to the arbitration of the | 
There exists a tradition at Sto. Marco, | 


Prior. 
that Fra Angelico knelt down when painting the 
figures of Christ or the Virgin, and that absorbed 
in a contemplative trance, he beheld across his 
uplifted eyes (often filled with tears) the type of 
what his hand was to trace. 

When Pope Eugenio 1V. had come to the 
council held at Florence, and had remained two 
days at the convent of Sto Marco, he resolved 
that the Vatican should be also adorned by the 
same masterhand he had admired there. He 
invited, therefore, Fra Avgelico to Rome, to 
paint his private chapel. It was there that, for 
the first time, the humble friar sought the aid 
of another hand for the sake of expediting his 
work. Tt was, therefore, with the assistance of 
lis pupil, Benozzo Gozzali, that Angelico painted 
that series of pictures from the life of St. 
Laurenz and St Stephen, which adorn the 
chapel of Nicholas V., as it was only under this 
Pope that they were completed. This chapel is 
contiguous to that of the Stanze of Raffaelle, 
and it was from the holy inspirations of this 
humble Dominican, that that prince of painters 
borrowed for his own conceptions. 

_ Fra Angelico da Fiesole had been so assiduous 
in his labours commanded by the Pope, that he 
did not interrupt them even during the season 
of fever, to which the Vatican is more exposed 
than other parts of the Roman capital. His 
affected health demanded, therefore, the transfer 
to a more -_- aud at least more healthy 
locality ; and he went, after tho demise of 
Eugen o LV. to Orvieto, for the sake of painting 


| Delaborde. 





a chapel in that magnificent cathedral, which 
all the artistic talent of the age had been called 
upon to ornament. Independent of the state 
of his health, some doubt as to the feelings 
of the successor of Eugenio IV., induced 
him to remove from Rome. The kindness 
of that Pope towards Angelico was, however, 
so great, that he wanted to elevate him to 
the rank of a cardinal, but the great man 
of genius did not court that commonplace 
elevation. During his short stay at Orvieto, he 
painted some of the panels in the vault of the 
Chapel, whose walls were sabsequently decorated 
by Luca Signorelli. Being recalled to Rome by 
Nicholas V., he completed his works at the 
Vatican, and undertcok others in a part of the 
Palace which does not exist any more. Thus 
successively worn out by labour and malady, he 
died, aged 68, in the Convent of the Dominicans 
of Sta. Maria della Minerva. He had instructed 
but few pupils, and only two of them sought to 
perpetuate that style, which with him was the 
almost involuntary expression of deep and 
impassioned feeling. One, Benozzo Gozzali, 
contributed towards the teaching of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and taught him his own and his 
master’s knowledge. The other, Gentile da 
Fabriano, instructed Jacopo Bellini, father and 
master of Giovanni Bellini. The latter in his 
turn had for pupils Giorgione and Titian— 
so that the Venctian school, however dissimilar in 
style and conception, may be said to have 
descended in a direct line from the Friar of Sto. 
Marco. 

When, ia the seventeenth century a bad and 
stiff taste had taken hold of the Arts in Italy, 
the enthusiastic conceptions of Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole began to be cor.demned, and many of his 
pictures were even altered, others left to dete- 
rioration and Gestenetien, Sirens from H. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS. 


Sin,—I have just been reading the interesting 
and = ey article in your Journal, signed 
Edward Hall, on the Crystal Palace as an Archi- 
tectural School. 

This morning I read a newspaper paragraph 
cescribing a new machine called a pantograph, 
for carving forms out of the solid after any given 

attern. Details are not described, but it seems to 
eon the same principle as the wood and stone 
carving machines invented several years ago, and 
employed—the stone-carver at least—in making 
architectural decorations for the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

The essay on architecture, and the paragraph 
about the machine, have jointly suggested a train 
of thought, of which I wish to lay the result before 
you. 

I do not agree with Mr. Ruskin in regarding 
machine-made ornament as false ornament, to be 
rejected like paste diamonds, I do agree with 
him in thinking that men are well employed in 
useful work, or in ornamental work which is 
intellectual, but not in ornamental work which is 
not intellectual, The carving of Greek moul- 
dings, or any other decorations which are simple 
and all exactly alike, belongs to this last class of 
undesirable work. ‘Ihe Greeks, says Mr. Ruskin, 
gave the inferior workman no work but what he 
could execute perfectly. Under this system he 
wasaslave, Now this is exactly the kind of work 
that is suited to machines. Modern civilisation 
tends to take unintellectual and merely routine 
work from the man, and to give it to the machine, 
thus conferring a benefit on humanity. It is one 
of Mr. Ruskin’s inconsistencies to object to the 
employment of men in unintellectual decorative 
work, and yet to object to the use of the machinery 
which can relieve men from that work. He makes, 
however, another objection to machine-made 
ornament, which is in part well founded ; that it 
isall alike. To be every bit alike is a merit in 
Greek mouldings, but a defect in Gothic foliage ; 
and a, that style of ornament which permits, 
and demands, perpetual variety, is as far superior 
to the style which requires absolute uniformity, as 
life to mechanism. The former, then, it may be 





* [This translation is by a foreigner, which will account 
a peculiarities of style and expression.—Ep. 





said, ough 
machinget ‘att cAceuted Dy men, the late 
distinguishes Gothic decoration in vary Bw, 
is confined within narrow limi po Neder 
simp! Not teats: and produced b 
ple means, It is not so much th, boty of 

various species of flowers as of the Pt specs, “ 
same tree, which are none of them rf tly Se 
and though it may give great play to ing alike ; 
yet it may also be effected without much morc 
intellect than is required to vary the fi the 
kaleidoscope. Of course, no machine can invert 
but a machine may vary kaleidoscope fi an po 
I would suggest that those kinds of ~~ foes 
ornament which consist of one figure non — 
repeated but constantly varied, may be ron | 
easily produced by machinery than in any other 
way. This is because the powers of the carvin 
machine are not limited to making mere f, 4 
similes of a pattern. By means of very simple 
mechanical arrangements, it may be made to . 
duce either an enlarged or a reduced copy and the 
copy may, if required, be enlarged, or reduced in 
only one or two of its dimensions: it may for 
instance be as long as the pattern and as deep, but 
broader or narrower. The copy may also reverse 
the pattern as the right and lett sides of an object 
are reversed in a mirror, or not, at the choice of 
the workman. And I think, though this is a 
matter of secondary importauce, that there would 
not be much difficulty in constructing a self-acting 
apparatus for the purpose of gradually changing 
the scale of the copy when required, during the 
working of the machine, so that part of a moulding 
or of a capital might be wrought on a larger or 
smaller scale than the rest, without any sudden 
transition. Thus a properly constructed machine 
from a single pattern, may produce an endless 
number of carvings, all resembling each other, 
but no two exactly alike. 4 

Here is the true principle of architectural deco- 
ration. We ought not to treat a building as a 
garden, into which we bring every form of vege- 
table beauty that our means can compass; nor as 
a bouquet, where we introduce flowers of various 
kinds, chiefly in order to produce harmonics of 
colour; but rather as a single plant which we 
desire to nourish and train into all perfection that 
belongs to its species. Thus only can consistency 
be preserved throughout the entire decoration of a 
building. ‘‘ There is beauty enough in one flower,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ to furnish ornament for a score 
of cathedrals: but suppose we were satisfied with 
less exhaustive appliance, and built a score of 
cathedrals, each to illustrate a single flower!” 
Fantastically as this idea is here expressed, I be- 
lieve it to both scientific and practical. Let 
an architect of skill and pure taste fix on some 
one plant, to supply the decoration of some one 
building; say the oak for instance; and repeat 
its characteristic features, the leaf and the acorn, 
wherever ornament is required, or can be borne, 
associating the ivy leaf with them, if he will, 
as nature does; constantly varying the size, here 
lengthening a leaf and there widening one, here 
undercutting deeply and there leaving the lowest 
relief: and he may produce an effect equalled 
only in the best days of Gothic sculpture. And 
all this variety, observe, may be obtained by the 
use of a machine and a few patterns, without 
any great skill being required on the part of the 
workman. 

I need not insist on the supcriority of natural 
forms, especially leaves and flowers, for decorative 
The world is tired of classical forms: 


purposes. 
when will it tire of oak leaves and rose 
blossoms? In what I have said of the propriety 


of constantly but slightly varying the same form, 
I hardly expect to obtain general assent: but 
whatever may be thought of the principle as 
applied to the repetition of forms in horizontal 
lines, as in a cornice, it will scarcely be dispute: 
in the case of their repetition in vertical lines. 
A good instance occurs in the engravings which 
illustrate the second volume of Ruskin’s “ Stones 
of Venice: * a marble triangle from the ruins of 
Murano is filed by sculptured trefoils, which are 
larger at the apex than at the base; and the 
author characteristically remarks, “ Look at the 
clover underneath your feet, see what the builder 
meant, and confess that he was not altogether 
a barbarian.” I quote from memory. Of course 
the leaves may be made to diminish upwards, 
as casily as to increase. : 

I hope these remarks of mine may attract the 
attention of professional men, or influen 
amateurs, to a subject of great importance to 
Decorative Art in general, and Architecture 12 


particular. ; 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Joseru Jno. MunPuy. 
Ber ast. 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 


IN RELATION TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
FUTURE, IN ENGLAND. 





accomplishment] of a great effort in 
ahibectare ia to be regarded as an event of 
importance in the history of Art, for reasons 
impo ood : 
independent of the mere admiration excited by 
the magnitude or merit of the new structure. 
The principal buildings of the world may be 
viewed as the central lights round which are 
grouped those minor works which ther form 
systems, or styles. At Constantinop the great 
church of Santa Sophia established the form 
adopted throughout the region of the Eastern 
Church, and the main features of that original 
source are yet to be detected in certain buildings 
of our own time. The Church of St. Mark at 
Venice’ was founded on the Byzantine model, 
and the Venetian work led to the production 
of aremarkable class of churches even in the 
heart of, France. The same dominance of 
example can be observed in other cases. The 
connection of the style of one country with 
the architecture of another, may be seen on 
comparison of buildings, each at the very 
extremities of Europe. In our own island, a 
cathedral, or other important edifice, may give 
the impress of a distinctive character, apart 
from ordinary style, to every minor work 
within the range of its influence. It is left 
for the successors of the original designers to 
perceive what had been going on. 

It therefore appears to us, that the completion 
of St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, a structure 
which, as it becomes known, will take European 
rank, is an event in the history of Art, to be 
chronicled in the pages of the ArtJournal. 
Great as is the praise which the building has 
received, we doubt whether the occasion has 
yet been appreciated exactly as it deserves, 
The achievement of a work of the highest 
class, is no slight thing for the corporation of a 
provincial town, even one ing the re- 
sources of the corporation of Liverpoo 

The event draws the mind back to the flourish- 
ing period of Italian Art. Cities which would 
hardly have gained a place in the vivid history 
of their time, have become the centres to which 
eyes are directed from every part of Europe. 
The poet may find that the grass grows in the 
streets of Vicenza, but the ‘spirit of the archi- 
tect whose works adorned and dignified that 
city, and was reflected through the minds of 
Jones and Burlington, long lived in, and ani- 
mated the Art of our own country. We already 
see many signs of the worthy condition of 
architectural Art which we doubt not is ap- 
proaching, and of which St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool may long stand the centre and crown. 
Manchester is ambitious of possessing a work of 
corresponding pretension; Leeds has already 
commenced a building of the same class, and of no 
slight merit ; and in every part of the country, 
in towns of far less importance than those we 
have named, there has been a new desire to 
possess a public building such as might be an 
honour to the town. This desire has been 
usually well seconded by architects. Town-hall, 
“ public-rooms,” corn-ex: or whatever the 
appellation may be, the building has generally 
been made the means of exhibiting—whatever 
else—a condition of architectural design greatly 
advanced during the last thirty years. Whoever 
will take the trouble to compare the architec- 
ture of Liverpool or Manchester of the present 
day, with the architecture of that period back, 
can hardly but feel surprised at what has been 
done, however great his aspirations for pro- 
gress. Even the Liverpool Town Hall and 
Exchange, works formerly of some mark in the 
country, and one of, which at least is the 
production of a man not unknown in the 
modern history of English Art, seem to us 
tame and deficient in thought, compared with 
works of the last ten years, that have sprang 
up around them. We are happy to express 
such an opinion, even if perchance op to 
that of some of our friends ; but we should be 
Sorry to see any feeling of perfect satisfaction 
with what has been lately done ; that would be 
® dangerous position as regards the chance of 





further, room for which it is possible 
to find and point out. 

With to the recent ew of 
architecture, in Li l, the merit and charac- 
ter of the ign of St. George's Hall have 
had much to do with it—although we may 


quite feel that the advance made in the wsthetics 
of architecture, and the talent of the architects 
of the town, would have secured a high i- 
tion without. The building seems to ond 
acted upon the other meritorious works v 

much in the manner which might be cxpested, 
supposing the view we have taken of the influ- 
ence of a work of high character, to be correct. * 

The architecture of Liverpool and Manchester, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, is in each 
case highly creditable, and both ,towns have 
become perhaps worthy of comparison with those 
Italian cities to which we alluded. But there 
is a marked difference between the oo 
style of the two places; for such general style 
there is in each. It is becoming difficult to 
find names ; still, most students would apply 
both cases, the general term, Italian. In Liver- 
pool, however, somewhat the same element seems 
present, as in the modern German architecture 
of Klaeze, and others. These last-named, 
adopted a course similar to that of the architects 
of the Revival, inasmuch as those architects 
sought to take up the thread of progress just as it 
had been dropped in the period of Classical Art. 
Yet whilst the Revival of the 16th century, had 
the old Roman element as its basis, the German 
architects sought to establish a Revival, in 
which the position of the Roman element 
should be occupied by one from the purer 
source of Greek art; and in this effort, we 
think, although with some respect for the 
contrary opinion of Mr. Gwilt, that they full 
succeeded ; producing at the same time muc 
that was characterised by thought, and was 
elegant in design. 

A similar character, then, is what we believe 
a stranger-architect would be likely to observe in 
the modern buildings of Liverpoo 

We may here do well to mention, that some 
of the best vindications of Greek classical archi- 
tecture, as to its still fertile power and vitality, 
have proceeded from an architect resident in 
the town, S. G. H They have been 
printed in “The Builder ;” but we believe were 
first read before a vigorous local society of 
architects, the existence of which is itself testi- 
mony to the probability of some such general 
character as we think we have discovered, 

It may be well to note briefly the position of 
architecture at the time at which the great 
design of Elmes was commenced. The Palla- 
dian school of Anglo-Italian architecture had 
long before been nearly abandoned. The 
peculiar manner of Robert Adam, as well as that 
of Soane, though adopted in a large number of 
works, did not permanently take hold in archi- 
tectural practice. The merits of the Greek 
models had been discovered, and were appre- 
ciated byall. Architectural esthetics, a modern 
and still nascent science, however, had not 
pointed to the best mode of using the recently 
discovered materials of Art. As it has been 
appropriately said, the “dry bones” of Grecian 
architecture were used. e pervading Greek 
spirit, the real thing of value, was not found. 
Sir Robert Smirke, Wilkins, and others in 
London, Foster in Liverpool, and Harrison 
of ‘Chester, and his successors in Manchester, 
raised many important structures, which were 
spoken of as works of Grecian architecture, 
and in which the Greek orders may have been 
faithfully rendered ; but which it must be con- 
fessed, seldom caught the real character of 
Greek Art. a prvers = portico — 

iment, obviously for a position li 
ogee of a building and gable, or for one 
where there is structural reason for sufficient 
projection, or otherwise a recessed area, was 
applied so as to have the appearance of being 
tacked on to the side of a building of totally 
opposite character, where the projection of a 
few feet could give no shelter, and where the 
only result was that of darkening all rooms 
which had their windows beneath it. We are 
surprised that some able writers have not per- 
ceived the exact reason of the objection which 


they expressed, to the use in most cases of 
windows at the back of a portico. It is simply 
the expression of repugnance to all interference 
with the uses of a structure; for such inter- 
ference is not only a mistake in the practice of 
building, it is an error in point of Art. The 
ideas formed of shade and shelter have a natural 
connection. Even in the case of rain, this con- 
meow peter temey. Sy cine yal dome more 
years’ experience of glass In our , 
dismal though it be, the luxury of rotection from 
the sun is still felt, the beaut shade is still 
perceived. Thus, where light in that par- 


ticular part of a building is of paramount 
importance, and would obviously be inter- 
fered with (as at all events it generally 
would where an upper range of windows 


is required) it seems to follow that a portico 
cannot be used except at disadvantage in 
point of Art. And it clearly should never be 
used when it has not the appearance of covering 
a sufficient area of shelter. Now we have been 
anxious to put this matter in its right position, 
because it explains the mistake into which 
architects who were desirous of reviving the 
beautiful elements of Greek Art fell ; into 
which those will ever fall who attempt to 
revive, without consideration of existing wants 
and usages. There were other wsthetic errors 
made, but the one we have named was of con- 
stant occurrence, 

There are elements in the condition of former 
Art which can never be revived again,—nay, 
which never were revived during any period 
spoken of as a Revival. The essential principle 
of Greek Art, as it is of all good Art, was that of 
considering the circumstances of its own time ; 
and if our efforts take any other direction, they 
achieve what is neither good as English Art, nor 
good as Greek. 

The later architects of the epoch in recent Art 
to which we have referred, ere long became 
dissatisfied with a result which attained none of 
their desires, The better men amongst them 
had recourse to Italian models, or to the growing 
practice of the Gothic = To the period to 
which we are alluding, belongs the Travellers’ 
Club, by the present Sir Charles Barry, an 
adaptation from the Pandolfini Palace, by 

lle, at Florence, Still there were a m1 
number of men who must have inwardly felt, 
that there was still a power in Greek Art which 
they had only failed to exemplify. Proof, how- 
ever, had to be given, and, as it seems to us, for 
want of this, Gothicarchitecture, began to prevail, 
so as to lead to the expectation that it might one 
day become prevalent in public buildings and 
general street. architecture, as much as in 
churches, schools, and “ picturesque” country 
residences. Now, however, we think a contrary 
tendency has been established. It is the general 
character of street architecture, as given oy the 
ordinary houses, which constitutes or establishes 
the main, central “style” of a country—although 
there may be local schools, or manners, such as 
we first discovered, less marked, but not less 
interesting in themselves, and which may ulti- 
mately extend over a wide ——_ and perhaps 
become what is ordinarily called style. 

The first effectual testimony then to the 
power of Grecian architecture, was supplied by 
the architect of St. George's Hall, and it cannot 
but be worthy of remark, that the really hopeful 
element in the a of architecture, as ‘a 
living art in England, dates subsequently to the 
commencement of that structure. Some of the 
most able men amongst us, with the learning at 


allow themselves to be drawn into the practice 
of a school of Art, for which they showed them- 
selves utterly incompetent. They were beaten 
by their very pupils—who had caught at what 
was new and ing—simply because they, 
the masters, hed qui ground in which they 
might have remained 

tever, then, may be the future condition 
of styles in this country, the tendency to the 
exclusive ce of Gothic architecture has 
been stayed; and the evidence of this, which 
we venture to offer, is the fact of the erection 





least adequate for great efforts, had begun to . 
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greatly if not wholly due to the example of 
the Liverpool. corporation, which has certainly 
placed all public bodies in the metropolis in dis- 
vantageous contrast. - ; 
wwe have said little about St. George's Hall 
itself, because ‘it bas lately been described and 
jJlustrated in other channels ; and to do more 
justice to its merits would require greater space 
than we can spare, We ‘may, however, state 
that its main characteristics are the adoption of 
a grand breadth of character in the design of 
the exterior, such as combined with simplicity 
and great refinement in details, was the main 


element of the effect of Grecian architecture, 


An order is employed, but the designer has not 
restricted himself, like his predecessors, as much 
as possible to such forms as had Greek prece- 
dent. See oe are parts of the 
building which may be called Roman, and there 
are many more elements for which no authority 
could be found ; but 


“Those rules of old, discover’d not devised,” 


by the Greeks, prevail throughout. — 

The general, plan may be described as an 
oblong, running nearly north and south, with 
two slight projections of great width on each 
side, with a Corinthian portico with pediment at 
the south end, and a semicircular projection with 
columns at the north end. . The projection atthe 
east side is formed by a fine colonnade of sixteen 
fluted Corinthian columns, occupying a dimen- 
sion of 200 feet, and of course approached by a 
flight of steps. The order is continued up to 
the porticos of the ends of the building, by 
square columns. The culminating point of the 
composition, and the chief feature of the plan, 
is afforded by the hall itself, which rises some- 
what higher than the surrounding porticos. In 
the arrangement of the plan, the principal 
courts are placed, one at each end of the great 
hall, and it was origivally intended that. the 
whole should form a vista from end to end. 
This effect, however, has been lost by the erec- 
tion of the great organ, which blocks up the 
arch at one end of the hall. The hall is 168 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and 85 feet in height, 
and is arched over in one great vault, after the 
manner of many of the Roman _ buildings. 
There are a number of recesses, arched over, 
on each side, and in these are galleries. In 
front of the piers, between the recesses, are 
columns of polished granite, from the entabla- 
ture of which springs the sweep of the great 
vault. 

Just about the time when this important part 
of the work was to be proceeded with, the death 
of the architect, by consumption, took place ;— 
a sad calamity, hastened by assiduous applica- 
tion to his art, as it appears, under the 
inadequate returns of an ill-requited profession, 
and perhaps by needless interference, if not 
positive want of confidence, or unworthy sus- 
picion, such as seems to fall to the lot of the 
architect-artist, even when doing the best to 
protect the interests of his clients. Elmes died 
in Jamaica, on the 25th of November, 1847, 
within a very short time after his arrival, He had 
left England about the middle of the same 
year, having been advised to spend the winter 
in @ warmer climate. 

Henry Lonsdale Elmes, the son of the author 
of the “Life of Sir Christopher Wren,” formerly 
surveyor of the Port of London, and once well 
known as a writer on Art, who, we hope, 
is still living, became first known when very 
young, by gaining the competition for a new 
music hall for Liverpool, to be called St. 
George's Hall. Subsequently a second compe- 
tition for the building of assize courts took 
place. This also was gained by Elmes. Even- 
tually the two objects were combined in one 
design ; the first stone was laid in 1838, and in 
1841 the building was in active progress. After 
the architect's death, in 1847, the construction of 
the great arch over the hall was carried out by 
Mr. R. Rawlinson ; and in this, hollow bricks 
were used. The completion of the building has 
been designed and superintended by Professor 
Cockerell, to whom the architect had delegated 
his duty on leaving England, and who designed 
the noble group in the pediment of the south 
portico. The work is said to be carried out in 
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accordance with the original architect's design. 
Certainly we are not aware that any one could 
have been chosen in whom greater reliance 
could be placed. It is, however, right to say, 
that great difference of opinion is expressed’ in 
Liverpool by those in whom generally we have 
confidence. It is thought, that the important 
elements in the effect of the building, the sur- 
rounding area and approaches, have been so 
managed as to destroy the dignity of the edifice. 
The building is descended to, instead of being 
ascended to, andthe elegant character of the 
balustrade with numerous breaks, might, it is 
supposed, be replaced by that of a rustic dwarf 
wall, with positive advantage. Opposite the 
eastern portico are two granite columns, dupli- 
cates of those in the interior, serving merely 
the purpose of lamp-posts. We must confess 
that these objections have to us,'at this dis- 
tance from the building, an appearance of 
reason. ° In the interior, it is considered that 
the coloured materials are used so as to give a 
piebald character, which lessens the value of 
the design in the element of form ; the ceiling is 
thought to want that due ordination and subor- 
dination of parts which is essential in every 
composition ; and the chandeliers are held to 
have been the occasion of an expenditure quite 
unproductive of result.. The money which 
has been employed, as it is deemed, injuriously 
to the effect of the building, might have fur- 
nished statues for the chief portico, which are 
still required. 

It is saddening to think, that after so much 
done for the town of Liverpool—so much by 
the influence of precept or example, as we have 
felt, for the growth of regenerated and vital archi- 
tecture of our country—the profits of an archi- 
tect upon a work which will place his name in 
the highest rank of artists, had not been sufficient 
to prevent an appeal on behalf of. those whom he 
has left behind him. “The labourer” is surely 
worthy of.something more than “the hire” 
of a bare 4501. a-year, out of which Elmes had 
to pay all expenses of travelling, offices and 
clerks, and, all:the : costly. materials:for a never- 
ending education.» What surprise can there be— 
whilst. the life of a man‘is the simple balance 
of fortitude against the combined pressure of 
worldly difficulties, and the ignorant authority 
of those who are often the first to complain 
when their directions are carried out—what 
wonder could there be if the Art of architecture 
should have been dead amongst us, as some would 
say, for so many years. So far as past calamity 
can be met; the people of Liverpool owe it to 
their good fame to place a noble monument to 
the memory of Elmes, by ample provision for 
his surviving wife and child. 
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ON THE THAMES. 


J.M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. R. Wallis, Engraver. 





Tue only clue to’the “whereabouts” of this 
scene is derived from a memorandum inscribed 
on the back of Turner's picture, in which it is 
stated to be a view of “ Hurley House, on the 
Thames.” Where Hurley House stands, if it be 
now in existence, we do not chance to know. 
Those who are acquainted with the works of 
our great landscape-painter need not be told 
that the picture here engraved is an early pro- 
duction ; but it carries on its face the elements 
of his future style, and of those excellencies 
which have subsequently made his name so 
famous. Simple and comparatively uninterest- 
ing in subject-matter as the scene is, the painter 
has invested it with a degree of picturesque 
panty that a mind less poetically influenced 
would have failed to effect. The forms of the 
trees in the foreground are quite “Turnerish,” 
and the light and shade are disposed so as to 
give the greatest amount of force to the prin- 
cipal materials of the picture. . Were the artist 
living, so as to have given the plate the benefit 
of his “touching,” the engraving would present 
a far different aspect to that it now does; for 
it is well known he would alter the treatment of 
even his best pictures to render them delicate 
and sparkling from the hands of the engraver. 





ARTISTIC SCRAPS OF 


A JOURNEY IN BELGIUM 
HOLLAND, = 
DURING THE AUTUMN, 1854, 


Amonca the ancient cities of Flanders fi 
enjoyed greater prosperity in the middle - 
than Ypres, celebrated for its manufactorios of 
figured woven linens, known b th 

; y the term of 
Diapers, formed from _ the city name toiles 
@ Ypres. Until within the last year, when arail- 
way reached it, it lay so ont of the track of 
sketchers and artists that few have availed 
themselves of its antique architectural riches, 
and no painting nor drawing of the immense 
edifice, formerly the Hallés, but now the Hotel 
de Ville, has appeared in our exhibitions. Yet 
it is by. far the most extensive of all this class 
of municipal buildings extant in the north of 
Europe, and one of the most picturesque. It 
forms a complete parallelogram, having two 
tiers of gothic-pointed windows, each forty-eight 
in number, with rich tracery, facing the market- 
place; from the centre a lofty tower rises 
finished with a spire and pinnacles, In a 
central niche under. the tower there stood 
originally a etatue of Notre Dame de Thuyne, 
the patroness of the city ; and on either side, in 
lower niches, twelve statues of the ancient Dukes 
of Burgundy and their consorts ; among these 
were Margaret of York, the spouse of Charles 
the Bold. These statues were destroyed by 
the French army. in 1792, who entered the city 
after the battle of Jemappes, with furious cries 
of “ down with tyrants and aristocrats !” 

The . municipal authorities, desirous of re- 
storing these decorations of the ancient Halles, 
gave a. commission for a similar ‘series to 
M. Puyenbroeck, a: distinguished Belgian scul 
tor. He has executed the task with admirable 
skill ; the costumes of the period are well pre- 
served, and great artistic skill is evident in the 
features and the hands. A truly Flemish féte 
took place on the 9th of August in the present 
year, when the statues were uncovered to public |, 
view. The great church of St. Martin also || 
engages the devoted attention of the inhabitants 
to the restoration of its exterior; the doorway 
just finished of the southern transept is an 
admirable example of the living workman's 
skill in stone carving. This church boasts the 
possession of a pair of pictures attributed to Jan 
van Eyck. They are kept shut from public gaze 
from motives of propriety as they represent 
respectively Adam and Eve of life-size and nude. | 
They possess the stiff drawing and brown flesh 
colour of this great painter, and are stated to be 
the first examples ever painted in the Flemish 
school of the human figure of natural dimensions 
in their primitive nudity. They are kept 
fastened across by a stout iron bar and locked, 
lest some unscrupulous amateur or unprincipled = |, 
dealer should carry them off. The Suisse, who 
lives close by, is always ready to show them for | 

| 
} 


a small fee to strangers when the church is not 
open for divine service, but not otherwise. 
Ypres is also extremely interesting from the 
number of private houses of the period of 
Spanish domination, and they have suffered less 
mutilation, called modernising, than the more |; 
frequented cities of Belgium. ’ 
At Courtray the Council-Chamber in the Town 
Hall, which the admirable pencil of Louis Haghe || 
has made known universally, is being restor 
with true artistic feeling ; the windows, which 
had lost their tracery, are having it renewed, 
and the carved beams of the ceiling, which 
begun to perish, have been replaced with new 
ones, imitative of the old with coregeiese 
fidelity. A museum and library has been recent | 
established; it contains De Keysers grand 
picture of the “Battle of the Golden Spurs, 
given to it by the Belgian government. In this 
celebrated battle the French army 18 yer to 
have lost so many chevaliers of the — 
families of France, that four thousand aw 
spurs were collected on the field. This co : 
occurred on the north portion of the presen 
city ; for some years several of these —_ eer 
bung in a chapel of the principal chu: ae 
they disappeared during 4 revolution. 
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however, escaped for a time, and, until within 
the last two years, was suspended in a small 
road-side chapel, outside the north gate, over an 
image of the Virgin ; yet, although protected by 
stroog iron bars, it also disappeared. A few 
months since, a new road was made here, and, in 
digging the ground for it, the remains of human 
bones, arms, and armour, much decayed, were 
discovered to a considerable extent, which had 
probably-been the remains of the fallen warriors 
in the great battle. It excited so little interest 
that the arms, &c. were sold for old iron, but as 
only a small piece of ground was excavated, 
future Se may bring to light some of 
these specimens iquity. 

The theatre in Brussels was considered incom- 
plete unless the pediment were adorned with 
sculpture. Of course, like most modern theatres, 
it has a portico, and the filling of the pediment 
has been confided to the famous sculptor of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, on the Place Royale. Mons. 
Simonis has been occupied on it for three years, 
and on Sunday the 24th of September, it was 
uncovered, with a vast amount of ceremony; 
officials in court costume, bands of music, 
soldiers drumming, and mob. The idea of the 
sculptor is to symbolise the human passions by 
allegorical figures, as the fitting elucidation of 
the purposes of theatrical representations. 
Therefore he has imagined the personification 
of love, hatred, benevolence, selfishness, despair, 
and even “la Volupté.” This figure is a naked 
female, fat and fleshy, displaying her charms 
with a singular immodesty that could only gratify 
a prurient imagination, and is besides ill 
modelled. The other figures are worthy of 
better association. The Church of St. Jacques, 
Caudenberg, has received a different kind of 
decoration in the pediment, having been painted 
by Portaels, with an allegory of the influence of 
Christianity on the various nations of the world 
who have received the divine light. It may be 
merely a matter of personal opinion, but it is 
difficult to separate the idea that a piece of 
tapestry or carpeting has not been stuck in the 
pediment, so incongruous does it appear to the 
sobriety and quiet elegance of the Corinthian 
colonnaded portico of the church. In the 
“longue rue néuve” there stands a handsome 
mansion, presenting a facade of considerable 
length, having three gables to the etreet eleva- 
tion. The design of this house is attributed to 
P. P. Rubens, the gables, window-dressings, and 
gateway are decorated profusely in the style of 
his period. The proprietor, Mons. Eliat, a 
notary, has had the entire front perfectly re- 
paired, and as the gateway doors were not in 
harmony with the edifice, he had a new pair con- 
structed of very elaborate design, in oak, and 
highly varnished. They excited so much notice, 
that for several days a crowd was always assem- 
bled before them. Some ill-disposed person, 
however, found an opportunity to deface the 
principal panels unobserved, to the great disgust 
of everyone. Great praise is due to the gentle- 
man who inhabits this splendid mansion for his 
appreciation of its architectural merits, but he 
has gone farther, and the clever flower painter, 
Robie, has decorated the entrance hall with 
pictures of floral subjects covering entirely the 
Spacious panels, and creating a most delightful 
effect. This kind of artistic adjunct is a good 
deal followed out in Belgium ; a Mons. Kampf 
has the walls of a large saloon entirely painted 
with landscapes, by Kuytenbrouwer. 

The monument to the memory of the late 
Queen of the Belgians, intended to be erected in 
the church at Ostend, has just been completed 
by the sculptor Fraikin, and is now exhibited to 
the public in his atelier, Chaussée de Scharbeck. 
The composition consists of a p of three 
life-sized figures executed in makin The queen 
is represented reclining as if exhausted, a crown 
falling to the ground, an angel is kneeling at her 
feet, and another, towering over the group, scat- 
ters the flowers of immortality. The artist is 
80 well appreciated for the elegance of female 
forms in previous performances, that the con- 
noisseur, in this new achievement, will be de- 
lighted at its further perfection. 

A small attempt was made to get up an In- 
dustrial Exhibition, but it proved a failure, 
although pompously. announced. Those who 








bought catalogues found out that the officials 
sold them one of some years standing. A young 
artist, Van Kerkhove, determined to prepare for 
the present Exhibition a picture of vast dimen- 
sions, which, on being offered, was rejected by the 
commission organised to decide on the eligibility 
of works of Art. Dissatisfied with his defeat, he 
has found a refuge for his large canvas in the 
atelier of Mons. Wiertz at Ixelles,;near Brussels, 
where it is now exhibited. The subject is “The 
Last Judgment,” on a space about thirty-five feet 
long and thirty feet high. It were superfluous 
to comment on the huge daub. The atelier of 
Mons. Wiertz is without exception one of the 
greatest singularities ever concocted by the moat 
eccentric of artists, and as it is always open to 
visitors for the trifling fee of half-a-franc admis- 
sion, will afford a good deal of amusement, some 
instruction, and not a small amount of surprise, 
at some of the artistic aberrations. The atelier 
is a large brick building visible from the Boule- 
vard on the rising ground at Ixelles, about a 
mile from the city, and is intended to pourtray 
a Greek edifice in ruins. A couple of Doric 
columns detached from the walls, two or three 
fallen ones, portions of cornice on the walls, are 
all built of brick; the columns are hollow and 
have openings at the base like sentry-boxes, a 
cast of the Venus with one leg faces the en- 
trance. No cockney caricature ever outraged 
architecture so extensively ; whether from in- 
tention or ignorance ‘must be judged of by the 
peculiarities of the designer. The Belgian 
government advanced the funds for this con- 
struction, it is believed to afford the artist a 
long-cherished wish of covering the internal 
walls with a series of historical pictures on a 
colossal scale, the outlines of which are already 
sketched. The atelier is more than one hundred 
feet long, and about fifty feet in width and height. 
In it the painter's oil productions are placed ; a 
pulpit at the entrance is placed for visitors who 
are bold enough to challenge Mons. Wiertz’s 
theories, to mount and dispute with him; a book 
on the table invites them to record their opinion 
of his merits. It were needless to add that the 
most extravagant eulogiums are the consequence, 
more frequently ironical than sincere. In various 
parts are sentences from writers on Art, for 
whom the painter expresses considerable con- 
tempt, particularly on his critics of Art. A 
label on one picture gives a very eulogistic notice 
of it by a pretended society of the critics in the 
Paris press, affirmed by the seal of the said 
society, which has for its emblem a carrot and a 
peacock’s feather. The pictures of Mons. Wiertz 
are, among others, two enormous canvasses, one 
of “The Fall of the Damned,” another of “ The 
Death of a the a my 
of the figures may be estima’ y sayi e 
human eye can scarcely be covered vp bm 
the hand over it. A series of three large 
pictures are intended to elucidate the agitation 
of the brain the moment before the execution 
of a criminal by the guillotine—the fatal instant, 
and the convulsive lings the moment after; 
or dager tl pany. , and red was never 
before smothered on canvass—and yet it is pos 
sibly the only interpretation of the awful subject 
that colour could produce. In another picture, 
“The Education of the Virgin,” the artist has 
aimed at a rivalry with a similar subject by 
Rubens, now in Museum at Antwerp, and 
had the confidence to make an application that 
this work might be placed in juxta position in a 
public exhibition for comparison. As he delights 
apparently in the horrible and disgusting, he has 
painted a side view of a beautiful young woman, 
and opposite to her the bare skeleton of her 
form, with a label on the skull indicating that it 
is the skeleton of the “fair Julia.” The most 
horrible of all these eccentricities are two cos- 
moramic views, one a charnel-house with decayed 
corpses and coffins, and the other a family dying 
of starvation ; both awfully illusive in manipu- 
lation. 
Mons. Wiertz has facility in the 
and a rich of colour i isa 
ted artist, totally wrecked extravagant 
notions and prom the niealoieeen of the 





to paint on all. He refuses to sell any of his 
subject pictures, believing it to be beneath the 
mission of an artist, but he paints portraits for 
the means of living, and tolerab y well; he 
ranks this pursuit however among the humbler 
= and ,e as Art. 

e new church of St. Jacques in the ier 
Leopold was intended to receive at a sem 
entrance a pair of bronze gates, of the same size 
and manner of treatment as the famous gates of 
Ghiberti at Florence. Mons. Geerts of Louvain 
has ong «soon the historical subjects for the 
panels ; the casting is, however, for the present 
suspended. 

In Antwerp the restoration of the spire and 

rincipal front of the Cathedral p 

torily. In the angles over the front and 
transept entrances, Mons. Bellemans has painted 
in imitation of Byzantine Art some groups of 
angels, &c. The effect ‘here is distracting by 
the opposition of the crude and tawdry colours 
against the rich and sober tones of antiquity the 
stones of the sacred edifice bears, and the pictures 
beside have no merit as works of painting, 
Although the famous “Descent ‘and Elevation 
of the Cross” by Rubons have had.the labours of 
cleaning bestowed on them, completed some 
time ago, they have not yet been replaced in the 
transepts of the cathedral. They are kept ina 
chamber under the north tower, where they are 
soliciting alms at a franc a head from visitors to 
pay the cost of new frames. The church of the 
Jesuits is undergoing a perfect restoration 
externally, its fine frontispiece designed by 
Rubens will reappear as in its pristine glory. 
The ancient Bourse has its glass covering of the 
area completed, and produces a fine effect from 
its loftiness and style of ornament cognate with 
the edifice. Mons. Marcellis of Liege, who 
united the qualities of architect, builder, and 
iron-founder, has perfectly succeeded in covering 
a space of 180 feet by 150 feet without inter- 
mediate columns ; a good example of what might 
be done with the quadrangle of the British 


Museum. 

But the glory of Antwerp this year has been 
the four hundredth auniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Society of St. Luke, which laid the 
basis of the great Flemish School of Painting. 
An exhibition has been gathered of the most 
interesting nature of contributions by private 

rs in the city, of works of Art, consisting 
of pictures, drawings, engravings, arms, armoury, 
middle-age rarities in porcelain, glass, wood, 
metal, enamel, and ivory. The result has been 
an unparalleled collection of the latter class ; it 
has surprised the inhabitants themselves to find 
the city still so rich in these artistic rarities. 
It was o on the 12th of August, and 
continued until the Ist of October, at the price 
of one franc admission, and of half that sum on 
Sundays. The receipts have been prosperous, 
and will be applied to the erection of a com- 
memorative monument in the cathedral, or else- 
where in the city. 

Four hundred and fifty-six pictures formed 
this of the exhibition, entirely painted 
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Stiegen of Louvain contributed the chased and 
gilt sword presented by Charles I. to Rubens 
on the occasion of his bein knighted—and the 
letters patent handsomely illuminated of 
Charles I, dated December 15, 1630, con- 
ferring this dignity, and authorising the great 
painter to quarter in his armorial bearings a 
golden lion on a scarlet ground. Mons. L. de 
Vinck, of Antwerp, added the collar of the 
company of arquebusiers, presented to Rubens 
by the Chevalier Rockox, President of the 
Society, and Burgomaster of the city, on the 
occasion of settling the differences which 
eventually gave rise to the great chef-d’euvre 
of the “ Descent from the Cross.” ; 
On October Ist, the last day the exhibition 
was to remain open, it was honoured by a visit 
from their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, and 
the Princess Charlotte. They were attended by 


, abrilliant suite, arriving in six open carriages, and 


were received by the Burgomaster, the Governor 
of theprovince, and all thenotabilities of the city, 
in their embroidered gala costumes; the ladies 
who had the good-fortune to be permitted to be 
present, were attired in the full figure of 
extra Parisian attire. The eminent historical 
painter, Mons. N. de Keyser, had the honour of 
conducting the royal cortége, and of explaining 
the various gems of the collection. The military 
band of the regiment of Guides played in the 
interior, during the visit, a variety of popular 
airs, and our “God Save the Queen” was not 
omitted. Such is the way in which foreign 
princes give eclat to the fine Arts. Perhaps 
female readers of these notes may like to hear 
that the Duchess of Brabant, the Arch-Duchess of 
Austria, is rather stout, and looks something more 
than her actual age, that her features are round 
and small, and that she is extremely pretty, 
according to our definition of female beauty ; no 
portrait has hitherto done justice to the charming 
expression of her countenance. The Princess 
Charlotte has an oval countenance, and a more 


. Classical cast of feature, which, as she becomes a 


woman, will develope itself into a perfect beauty 


of another type. 


Visitors to this ancient city who are lovers of 
the old masters will meet a gratification by 
calling at Mr. Bailey’s warehouse, Marché aux 
Souliers. Mr. B.’s establishment has long been 
celebrated as the most extensive emporium of 
true Cashmere shawls in Europe, and as a depét 
of the famous manufacture of Antwerp black 
silk. Independently of the attraction this offers 
to female travellers, connoisseurs in works of 
the old masters will be led with a view of 
the Perrier Claudes, the one entitled “ Morning,” 
being of the highest rank. Among other great 
artists’ pictures, a grand Backhuysen, No. 104 of 
Smith’s Catalogue, and first-rate specimens by 
Berghem, Pynacker, Ruysdael, A. Vandervelde 
and others ; a “Christ on the Cross,” by Rubens, 
and a portrait by Vandyck, are of the highest 
quality. The fortunate owner of these fine 
pictures receives all visitors who desire to view 
them, with the utmost urbanity and attention, 
his delight is, apparently, to diffuse the enjoy- 
ment he so highly appreciates, to others. His 
house is situated very conveniently in the street 
— from the Place Verte to the Place de 

eir. 

In the Rue Haute the house still remains 
— J the oe of Jacob Jordaens; a 
oon on his ground floor, possesses a very high] 
elaborated chimney-piece ; the richly” pan | 
ceiling is adorned with nine brilliant pictures by 
this great colorist, still remaining; the saloon 
is now converted into a warehouse, and filled 
with zine plates, in which the present occupier 

is an extensive dealer. 

The portrait of the Duke of Brabant, by 
Wappers, and the portrait of the Duchess of 
Brabant, by N. de Keyser, have been presented 
by the king to the Hotel de Ville. This edifice 
is now undergoing extensive repairs. 

Some idea may be formed how truly modern 
Belgium is an artistic country, by the state- 
ment that this little kingdom has in its cities, 
towns, and villages, no fewer than forty-two 
academies and schools of the fine Arts, to which 
one hundred and fifty-three ‘professors are 
attached and salaried by the government, and 





that these schools number at the present time 
seven thousand pupils. How these young men 
are condemned to labour for a pittance may be 
exemplified by the fact, that a merchant of Ant- 
werp has a commission from the United States 
of America, to consign six hundred oil pictures 
at a price, frames included, of ten francs a piece. 
One hundred and fifty are already collected 
and the gentleman who has received the order 
expresses no doubt of fulfilling his commission 
in a few weeks. The taste of New York will 
not be greatly improved by this inundation. 
But this sort of gathering is not unusual. 
A Brussels newspaper lately invited amateurs 
to the choice of a thousand pictures framed, 
varying from ten to forty francs each. 

To judge by their pictures in our annual 
exhibitions, but few of our leading artists 
have travelled in Holland, nor is this country 
much frequented by the wealthy—the princi 
visitors being mercantile persons, and a few 
amateurs of the ancient Dutch School of Paint- 
ing. The journey from Belgium is besides beset 
with a good deal of discomfort. To start from 
Antwerp, the ordinary route is by a sluggish 
steamer winding through the channels formed 
by the islands of South Holland, usually said to 
be effected in nine hours, but more frequently 
occupying double that time if the weather proves 
foggy, and this is rather the rule for the greater 
part of the year. This is tedious enough fora 
distance of only sixty miles to the Hague by a 
straight line drawn on the map, with the addi- 
tion of being poisoned by tobacco-smoke the 
whole voyage, without a chance of escaping it. 
A railway line has lately been opened towards 
the Moerdyck, but is only half completed at 
present, and the traveller who ventures to reach 
the Hague by this route, has a certainty of its 
occupying twelve hours at least. First a cab is 
wanted to take the traveller and his luggage to 
the railway station from the hotel, the railway 
conducts him about twenty-five miles, being no 
further completed ; here all the travellers alight 
and walk through a wood for about a mile to 
meet a single omnibus, which waits their arrival 
to carry them to Breda. First, second, and 
third class passengers are all jumbled together 
in this machine, which has places only for 
eighteen, but if there are more than this number 
they are all crammed in, and after a couple of 
hours jostling arrive at Breda. From Breda an 
old-fashioned diligence of the most cumbersome 
build jogs the passengers to the Moerdyck, where 
a small steamer receives them, and passing the 
old city of Dort reaches Rotterdam in the even- 
ing. By this time every one gets well impreg- 
nated with tobacco fumes, and new troubles 
commence on setting foot on the Dutch soil. 
The landing-pier is narrow, long, and inconve- 
nient, swarming with barrows and bellowing 
porters, to convey the luggage into the "city 
through the famous old water-gate. A cab is 
here required for a visit to the police office to 
recover your passport, which has been taken 
away on landing at the pier, and then to the 
railway station for the Hague, which railway 
occupies about an hour in its transit, where, on 
arriving, a cab or an omnibus conducts the tra- 
veller to his hotel, after a journey in which, 
besides the walk, he has been in two railway 
trains, three cabs, an omnibus, a diligence, and 
a steam-boat. The best solace to the lover of 
Art, is the scenery viewed from the steam-boat, 
where the old masters studied, and you find the 
subjects of the pictures of Cuyp, Paul Potter, A. 
Vandervelds, and others, exactly as they 
painted them. 

The Museum at the Hague is a square man- 
sion, formerly the palace of Prince Maurice, and 
consists of two principal stories; the lower or 
ground floor contains the collection of curiosities, 
and the upper one the pictures ; the Vyverpond 
washes two of its sides. The Japanese curiosities 
in the lower apartments have long enjoyed a 
well-merited reputation for their number, sin- 
gularity, and in some instances their extraor- 
dinary beauty of workmanship. Among other 
curiosities, the most remarkable is a diminutive 
model of the house of a rich merchant of 
Amsterdam, erected by the command of Peter 
the Great, which occupied twenty-five years in 
constructing and furnishing. The Czar had for- 
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tten all i : , 
- n all about it, and exclaimed against 


museum. The library in the : 
that a perfect penyen beck, richly bound okt 
golden clasps, would easily be i ine 
nut-shell; the pictures, richly framed on 


magnifying power, by some of the most 
Dutch painters living in scnouned 
brilliant school,” PAllmy days of thee 

The collection of pictures am 
hundred. "The Dutch portion, upwands cr igo” 
hundred, is only on view at present, on account 
of repairs. They form a more complete collec 
tion than the Museum at Amstesion, in the 
variety of masters, although there is no ictur 
by Vanderneer, Hobbima, A. Brouwer, some 
others here. Among the works of s0 
celebrated artists, the “ Young Bull,” by Paul 
Potter, is the most renowned. Alth it is 
always described as of the size of life, it falls 
very short of such proportions, and is rather an 
over-sized calf. The admiration bestowed on 
this picture is much exaggerated; the bull is 
firmly painted, living and b ing ; all the rest 
of the picture, the cow, sheep, and peasant, are 
very poor in artistic merit. Another of the 
special gems of Art in the museum is the 
“Lesson of Anatomy,” by Rembrandt, which 
formerly belonged to the School of Medicine 
in Amsterdam, whence it was purchased by 
William L. for 32,000 florins, and ‘placed here. 
Itis well known by engravings, though nothing can 
give an idea of its magical colour but viewing it. 
The gallery is a suite of rooms lighted from side 
windows, consequently many fine pictures are 
ill seen. The house of Baron Stengracht con- 
tains a capital collection of pictures, some very 
fine ones of the old Dutch masters, and a few 
modern ones of the Belgian and French schools ; 
but it was vexatious to see among these, two 
wretched pieces of trash to which the owner 
had affixed the names of Stanfield and Harding. 
The pictures are freely shown to all visitors who 
ring at the door-bell, by a servant in waiting, 
and having had the misfortune to engage his 
attendance in the rooms for a quarter of an hour, 
he spurned with immense dignity the offer of 
half-a-florin (a silver coin rather more than a 
franc), and said, the price is a florin, never less. 
Whether master or man fixed the tariff is imma- 
terial, but the man’s attitude displayed full 
estimation of his own self-importance. There 
are said to be some other collections worthy of 
a visit, according to the report of the numerous 
touters who infest the vicinity of the hotels. 

In the outer court of the ancient palace a 
bronze statue has been erected of the late king, 
which has but ordinary qualities of Art, although 
it is a very fair portrait. The royal palace has 
not the slightest pretensions to architectural 
merit, and in extent may be compared to some 
of our merchants’ villas on Clapham Common, or 
on Stamford Hill. Immediately in‘front of the 
principal entrance is placed the bronze eques- 
trian statue of William the Tatiturn. The 
situation is not very favourable, as it rather 
obstructs a narrow street, and in the rear is 
close to a garden wall. It is the best work of 
the Count de Nieuwerkerke, the present ogee! 
of the museums in Paris. The period 0 
costume is favourable to the artist, and so far it 
may be compared to the statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross ; still — prea ne not | 
and appears uneasy. lt 8 on a , 
dedquad and elaborate pedestal. The ~y 
can boast of but little in architecture, ane vo 
antiquities are limited to the part of the — 
where Jan Barneveldt was confined in 1618, ve 
the gothic hall in the Binnenhof, on the steps 
which he was beheaded. oy 

No visitor to the Hague can eo 
charming promenade to the village of The 
ingen, about a mile and a half distant. ~ 
road is bordered by several rows —_ ; 
perfectly shaded. At intervals a few elegal 
bathing villas appear, and a me oa 
perfectly Dutch fishing-village, wi : 
pretending church which has — Rares 
hundreds of times on the panels of Dute 
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ya which has a steeple, in 
is not toppled over out of the upright, many 
several feet. 

The exhibition of the Royal Acad of the 
Fine Arts in oO its ibition 
of the works of ~a ters on the 5th of 
September, ultimo. e@ building is spacious, 
forming a quadrangle, with the rarity in 
Amsterdam of having a garden in the court ; 
here a colossal bronze bust of Rembrandt stands 
on a lofty pedestal. The series of well-lighted 
saloons were adorned with four h and 
ninety-nine pictures; and it was pleasant to 
behold the rooms crowded with visitors on the 
day of our visit, the 21st of September. The 
price of admission is twenty-five centen, about 
five pence English, with free admission to all 
ladies accompanying gentlemen; a piece of 
courtesy to the fair sex honourable to the 
Dutch, and worthy of imitation elsewhere. An 
Art-Union is established, at three florins a ticket, 
but if lady is joined in the adventure with a 
gentleman two tickets are given for five florins. 
There were a few French pictures, to which the 
most outrageous prices were affixed by the 
artists. For example, four pictures were exhi- 
bited by C—— of Paris ; one which came direct 
from him, about eight inches by six, was placed 
at 132/. English, the other three, equally good, 
were contributed a dealer, who, with his 
profit, didnot place them at a third of this 
amount. A wonderfully fine picture by Ary 
Scheffer of two female figures, life size, allegorical 
of good and evil life, was lent by an amateur, to 
give eclat to the exhibition. Although A 
Scheffer is ranked as an artist ‘of the Fren 
school, from his long studies and residence in 
France, the Dutch do not fail to ise him 
as a countryman, being born at Rotterdam, while 
his pictures are in the highest esteem in Holland, 
where many of his best works are in the 
possession of connoisseurs. The German land- 
scape painters of the Dusseldorf school were in 
tolerable force, and, as may be expected, not a 
single English picture was in the exhibition. 
~ The modern Dutch School adheres rigidly to 
its ancient traditions; laborious and exquisite 
manipulation, with pure and bright color on the 
humble and commonplace subjects of their own 
country, constitute the majority of the best 
works. Coast scenes are almost wholly the 
marine pictures, with fishing boats and Dutch 
schuyts ; peasant occupations are the figure-com- 
positions, and the landsca do not ire 
beyond a farm, or a windmill in a m ow 
intersected with canals. But these are treated 
with exquisite care and great truth, several 
artists approaching closely to the excellence of 
their distinguished precursors of the seventeenth 
century. Very few of the names of the living 
painters of Holland are familiar to us, and a 
catalogue of such would be unmeaning ; it may 
suffice that Schotel, Koekkock, D. Bles, Du- 
boureq,' Hoppenboumver, Van Hove, Kannemans, 
Ten Kate, Kftisemndn, Morénhou i 
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score of expense of living in Holland ; the old 
travellers’ tales of extraordinary avarice and 
imposition are unfounded at the present day, the 
people are most orderly, cleanly and kind. He 


will not have to say on lea its quaint cities 
and bright pasture lands, with the cynic Voltaire, 
** Adieu, a jamais, canards, canaille |" on 


the contrary, he will derive great delight from a 
visit to a people whose domestic habits resemble 
so closely those in our own England. H. M. 


—— 


INDIAN-RUBBER. 
ITS USES IN THE ARTS. 





Dr. Prizstiey, in one of his letters to a 
friend, remarks that he had just seen a very 
curious specimen of a vegetable gum, of 
which a very small quantity had been 
imported, possessing the remarkable pro- 

rty of removing pencil-marks from paper. 
This is, comparatively, a short time since : 
we find however that the characters, 
physical and chemical, of this vegetable 
exudation have gradually been discovered, 
and its useful applications have rapidl 
followed the investigations of the experi- 
mentalist. These applications are now 
exceedingly numerous, and they promise to 
become yet more so: extending from the 
vulgarly useful overshoe, to the more 
elegant piece of cabinet-work, and the efforts 
of Art as shown in elaborate and beautiful 
carvings. To some of these we purpose to 
direct attention, an examination of some of 
the more recent applications of caoutchouc 
having convinced us that much is yet to be 
done with this, in every way, interesting 
substance. 

In the vegetable world there are a great 
variety of plants which ag when an 
incision is made through the bark, a milky 
juice ; and this, too, on drying, forms an 
elastic substance resembling, in many 
respects, the true Indian-rubber. The 
lettuce, the spurge, the thistle, and several 
common plants are familiar examples. The 
true Indian-rubber—caoutchouc, or gum 
elastic—is, however, the product of certain 
tropical plants. It is obtained more es- 
pecially from the Siphonia, a plant growing 
abundantly in Java, and in some parts of 
South America. The juices of numerous 


t in others, 


The Indian-rubber tree, (the Ficus edas- 
tiea) of Assam is an ex y beautiful 
tree, and most abundant. Forests of it 


spread over this beautiful country, and the 
collection of the juice furnishes + —~ 
employment to a great number of 
natives. Ineisions are made through the 
bark of the trees at certain periods of the 
year, and the milky juice flows out abun- 
dantly. This is collected in various ways. 
It is a - ym ys to flow into clay 
moulds, en dri slow e i 
in the sun ; this forms the thick lumps of 
white Indian-rubber which we occasionally 
obtain. Another method is to form clay 
| into some shape, such as bottles, shoes, &c., 
and covering these with a layer of the 
liquid caoutchoue, dry it in a smoky fire ; 
upon this another layer is then spread, an: 
so on until the required thickness is ob- 
tained ; the clay mould is then broken to 
pieces and removed, leaving the Indian- 
rubber in the required figure. In this way 
the bottles, shoes, and grotesque figures of 
animals which we see in Mosh Indionouties 
are formed, the blackness being entirely 
dependent upon the carbonaceous matter 
which combines with the juice in drying. 

The milky juice dissolves in any quantity 
in water, or perhaps it would be more 
strictly correct to say it was miscible in any 
proportion. When once hardened, how- 
ever, it cannot be agaiu restored to the 
emulsive state, the cohesion between the 
particles becoming too strong for the sepa- 
rative power of an aqueous fluid. It is, 
however, soluble with heat in spirits of 
| turpentine, in the cold in some of the 
| essential oils, and especially in coal-tar 
naphtha. 

ndian-rubber melts at a temperature of 
248° Fahr., after which it hardens very 
slowly by exposure to the atmosphere ; the 
solidification being due to the absorption of 
oxygen from the atmosphere. 
ithin a few years Indian-rubber has 

become of the utmost importance in the 
arts and manufactures. Elastic materials 
are now made extensively from this sub- 
stance ; this is effected in the most satis- 
factory manner as follows. Caoutchoue 
bottles are fixed upon an ingenious machine 
and made to revolve regularly against a 
sharp knife, water flowing over both the 
Indian-rubber and the knife at the same 
time. Long spiral threads are thus ob- 
tained: these lengths of Indian-rubber are 
covered with thread, and then woven into 
the required articles. In this process the 
caoutchouc loses much of its elasticity and 
becomes permanently elongated, unless 
means are adopted to recover its elastic 
character. The means, fortunately, are 
very simple ; by the operation of a moderate 
heat the Indian-rubber contracts, resumes 
its former molecular state, and its elasticity. 

If a piece of Indian-rubber is kept for 
some time stretched to the utmost length 
which it can bear without breaking, it 
loses its elastic character, acquiring what 
engineers call a “permanent set.” This 
can, however, be overcome by heat ; when 
held near a fire the long strip of non-vlastic 
Indian-rubber will gradually contract to its 
original dimensions, and become elastic as 
before. 
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body, as a general directs the movement of | 


his troops before his eyes. ‘The @®ginetan 
statues on the temple of Minerva were 
undoubtedly consulted by Phidias in the 


construction of the temple which he’ had to | 


erect to the same divinityat Athens. His per- 
ceptive mind perceived at once where were 
their good qualities, and where their short- 
comings. Among these last is the small- 
ness of their size, the rigidity of the 
markings of their bodies, and in some 
cases their falseness, and various lingerings 
of the primitive period, especially the 
Archaic smirk, with which they are all 
imbued. The style of these statues was 
called, by Quinctilian, “Tuscan,” which term 
was also adopted by Pliny. 

Were we inclined to allude to the pro- 
ductions of this style and time as a 
special school of Art, and to coin a 
modern appellation for it, we might allude 
to it as the Pre-Phidian school of sculpture. 
We trust, however, that the sculptors of the 


present day may not be so fanciful as to | 


turn from the works of Phidias, Polycletus, 
and Praxiteles, to admire and imitate in 
preference the comparative crudities of 
Callon or Hegesias ! 

This fashion of Art would have the more 
claims to the designation Pre-Phidian, as 
the style of the sculpture associated with 
the Thestéon, which was erected at this time, 
and of which we will say a few words, may 
almost be said to be the first emanation of 
the school of Phidias: indeed this sculptor 
may have first used his chisel as a pupil in 
the decoration of this building, as his master 
Agelades was probably employed on it. 


The invasion of the Persians 480 B.c., in- | 


volving the destruction of the buildings on 
the Acropolis at Athens, was an event pro- 
ductive of greatadvantages tothe Artsamong 
the Greeks. Their success in that memor- 
able struggle raised them in their own 
estimation, elevated their views of their 
own institutions, and of the personified in- 
fluences under whose fancied protection 
they had fought and won. 

The restoration of the temples in greater 
splendour was considered due to the gods. 
The glory of the nation was to be cele- 
brated, and its actions recorded. At this 
time the bones of Theseus were discovered, 
or said to be so, opportunely, in the 
island of Scyros in the Egean sea, In 
accordance with the direction of the oracle, 
they were conveyed to Athens. They were 
received with solemn rejoicings of the 
people, as were the remains, a short time 
ago, of Napoleon I. in Paris. Instead of a 
tomb, however, the Greeks built their hero 
a temple ; they provided their hero-god 
with a house as an inducement for him to 
stay with them; they considered him a 
living ,influence and protector: and the 
edifice they raised to him they named after 
him the “Theston.” This was, probably, the 
first great architectural work completed 
after the injury to the town caused by the 
Persian invasion. This edifice was of Pen- 
telic marble, and formed a small model for 
the far-famed temple afterwards erected toa 
divinity of a still higher grade, Parthené or 
“Minerva,” which was executed on the 
same principles. Truth to say, the “Par- 
thenon ” is only a more refined and perfect 
development of the “ Thesiion ” idea. 

In this respect, it may be remarked of the 
gradual development by many successive 
efforts of the same general idea into its 
most perfect bloom, that there existed 
a great diversity between the feelings of 
the ancient Greeks and those that exist 
among ourselves. The Greeks were satis- 
fied without great novelty. They were con- 
tented to go on improving and refining 
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the same idea into a _ higher state. 
This step-by-step and successive improve- 
ment was the course of Art in those days: 
Art proceeded, like science, by small addi- 
tions and gradual elevation. The main 
effort of the artist was not addressed so 
much towards the production of a complete 
novelty, as towards a decided advance on 
some well-known and accredited work. The 
Greeks, however, were equally far from the 
mere reproduction, without improvements, 
of their former cruder buildings, in the 
manner of our own archeological architects, 
or architectural archzologists, who must 
needs have precedent for every detail! 
The Greek did not grovel—he sought to 
rise. But he was not ever seeking out 
restlessly various different directions of 
ascent. He was content to restrict his 
efforts to one straight upward line, step by 
step, till he reached his Parnassus. 
Novelty,— we would not wish to un- 
derrate it,—is not so important as im- 
provement; it is better to have the repeat 
of an old work of Art decidedly better, 
than a novelty decidedly worse! Jt is 
better still to have a new idea if it be also 
good. An undue thirst for novelty, how- 








| ever, occasionally appears among us as | 


an epidemic, a disease, which bears rela- 
tion perhaps to the high-pressure state 
of our civilisation, and the variety of our 
associations. Novelty is loved for novelty’s 
sake, so that we would have something 
produced uglier than anything that has 
been done before, rather than not have 
something altogether new. Association, 
|in matters of Art or decoration, begets 
often an indifference in us instead of 
| affection. The most harmonious patterns 
| of Indian woven fabrics have been con- 
structed in their beauty in their own 
country, bit by bit; leaf and flower after 
leaf and flower, by successive generations, 
into lasting elegance and universal appre- 
ciation. 
Indian progress is analogous to that of 
Greek Art. 

It is evident that we may carry too 
far either extreme, and attach ourselves too 
exclusively to Archaic or un-Archaie predi- 
lections. We may either be too blindly 
attached to precedent, or too frantic in 
our search after novelty. The Greek 
developed and ripened his Art into glorious 
flowers and fruit by keeping to the happy 
mean between these two extremes. In 
the best time of his Art, when he had freed 
himself from his earlier trammels, still he 
retained an inherent admiration for the 
spirit of his forefathers; he cherished it 
but improved the produce. This attach- 
ment to early association, and contentedness 
with modifications so that they were im- 
provements, is distinctly exemplified in the 
many Greek statues of Venus and other 
divinities (the spirit of which were similar) 
often bearing a strong resemblance to each 
other in attitude. This same feeling is 
clearly visible also in his constant adherence 
to the characters of form bestowed on 
Jupiter, Hercules, &., when these were 
once founded on good grounds and scientific 
study. This will be very evident in con- 
sidering the sculpture of the more mature 
periods. 

The temple of Theseus may be considered 


the Phidian, so close a link is it between 
the styles of the two periods at Athens. 
It was the immediate antecedent—the 
parent of the Parthenon. The sculptures 
in this temple display a striking freedom 
from lingering archaisms. There is great 
vigour in its alti-rilievi of the contests 
of Theseus and those of Hercules, of some 





the last of the Transition-period, or the first of | 





In this regard the spirit of the | 








of which there are casts in the Elgin 
room of the British Museum. There is 
much spirit in their attitudes and workman- 
ship. There are also manifest defects. The 
heads are large, the figures more bulky and 
thick than strong, and they fall far short of 
the Parthenaic analogous remains in the 
same apartment. There is a much greater 
approximation as regards perfection between 
the architecture than the sculpture of the 
Theséon and Parthenon. With this imper- 
fect notice, we take leave of the Transition- 
period of Greek sculpture.” 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


COUNTRY COUSINS. 
R. Redgrave, R.A., Painter. H. C, Shenton, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 6} in. by 2 ft. 84 in. 


Tuts picture, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1848, was one among the many commissions 
so liberally given by Mr. Vernon to British 
artists; his gallery could scarcely have contained 
a better example of Mr. Redgrave’s pencil. Less 
pathetic in its sentiment than several others of 
his compositions, such as “ The Reduced Gentle- 
man’s Daughter,” “ The Sempstress,” and “ The 
Poor Teacher,” there is yet in this composition 
a moral conveyed in the two groups respectively, 
as exemplifying pride in the one, and unaffected 
simplicity mingled with a sense of intrusion in 
the other : many of our readers will doubtless 
remember another picture of this class, “ Poor 
Relations,” in which these distinctions are more 
prominently and painfully set forth. 

In “ The Country Cousins,” there is no indi- 
cation of poverty in the appearance of the in- 
truders—for intruders they are unquestionably 
considered ; but the unwelcome visitors are 
“ provincials,” unknown at the court of St. 
James's, and never seen in the Mall of the park 
of that name, as it used to be thronged in the 
middle of the last century ; they are plain 
country folk, of a right respectable order never- 
theless, who know what good manners are ; 
perhaps the wife and children of some village 
pastor, that owes his church preferment to his 
more aristocratic relative, who, having presented 
him to a benefice of limited value, considers he 
ought not to be troubled any further with him 
or his “ belongings.” 

We are not sure that the artist has given his 
picture the most appropriate title it could have 
received, if the subject is intended to represent 
the visit of the “country cousins” to their 
wealthy relations in town, as some writers have 
presumed. The apartment in which they are 
met is certainly not a room in a London mansion 
of the period indicated by the costumes; it 
rather conveys the idea of one in some ancient 
ancestral “ hall,” on which the hand of a com- 
paratively modern innovator has been at work 
on the embellishments and furniture. The in- 
terest of the picture is, however, in no degree 
compromised by what seems to be a misnomer 
in its title. 

The composition tells its own story so well, it 
scarcely needs a description; it is evident the 
group of fashionables are disturbed at their 
breakfast by the visitors, and care not to conceal 
their sense of the intrusion; the gentleman in 
his morning gown continues to read his paper, 
heedless of their presence ; his wife scems to 
be astonished at their boldness, and the daughter 
scans her young boy-cousiu through an eye-glass; 
and even their lap-dog regards his “country 
cousin” with supreme contempt, a feeling that 
is shared also by the latter. The group of 
figures on the right form a most pleasing contrast 
to the others in expression ; the mother, her 
pretty modest daughter, and the boy, a sort of 
youthful Sir Roger de Coverley, whatever their 
position in life may be, are among nature's aris- 
tocrats. The picture is full of talent, as regards 
conception, drawing, and colour; it is unques- 
tionably one of the painter’s most valuable works. 


* To be continued, 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART.* 





Our readers will remember that we originally 
occupied some pages of our Journal during three 
years with an illustrated Dictionary of such 
terms as are used in the Arts, and which seem 


to call for descriptive illustration. The idea was [ 


fuvourably received by our subscribers, so much 
so indeed as to obtain a request from many that 
it might be published in a separate form for 





PRESENTOIR. 


more easy reference. Mr. Fairholt has accord 
ingly undertaken to re-edit, amplify, and newly 
illustrate the work, and has produced a most 
useful little volume, of some five hundred pages, 





STONEWARE, 


with about the same number of woodcuts. We 
have selected from the latter a few of the 
subjects which did not appear in the former 
publication, as examples of the editor's additions. 





STONEWARE, 


The first is a presentoir, or ornamented tazza, 
of the fifteenth century; the second and third 
exhibit curious examples of the stoneware of 





* A Dictionary or TERMS IN ART. Edited and IIlus- 
trated by F. W. Fairnorr, F.S.A. Published by Vir- 
TUK, Hat, & Virtur, 25, Paternoster Row. 
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| the following century, the one popularly termed 
a “grey-beard,” and having a somewhat grotesque 
face moulded on the upper part, was intended 





SCRINIUM, 


by the reformers as a satire on their bitterest 
opponent Cardinal Bellarmine, whose stern face 
and stout figure was thus ridiculed, and the 
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vessel sometimes termed a “ Bellarmine.” The 
scrinium or writing-case, on our second column, 
exhibits the mode in which the ancients kept 
their written scrolls. The graceful sculpture 





DEVICE. 


below it is the head of a Greek funeral stele, or 
tomb-stone. The shield under it is a relic of 
the gorgeous days of Louis XIV., and was borne 





by the Prince of Condé at the tournament which 
took place at Paris in 1662. The classic stola of 
the Roman Matron is exhibited in the lowermost 





cut, and the fasces, as borne before the judges of 
Rome, in the uppermost cut of our third column. 
Beneath it is a philatory or reliquary, now in the 





treasury at Aix-la-Chapelle, and containing an 
arm of St. Guiron, the case taking the form of an 
altar, and the entire composition exhibiting the 
principal event of the saint’s life, the reception 








PUILATORY. 


of the Saviour in the synagogue. Below is a 
curious representation after the antique of 
Diogenes, not in his favourite tub, but in a huge 
earthenware pithos, which has been made his 





PITHOS, 


temporary home. <A medieval buffet concludes 
our selection. The additions made to the former 
text are very great, and have more than doubled 
the original quantity which appeared in our 
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pages: the work is now most comprehensive, 
and cannot fail to be useful: a book of this kind 
has long been required by a large class for ready 
reference ; general cyclopedias are expensive, 
and too voluminous for such a purpose. 
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A WALK THROUGH THE STUDIOS 
OF ROME.* 





PART III. 
Ir is an axiom laid down in Art, “that to 





imitate Nature in her best chosen and hap- 
piest mood is certain to command success.” 
But among painters especially, this axiom 
though theoretically admitted, is too often 
practically denied. How often, even in the | 
works of the great masters, we have to 
deplore painful incongruities, such as azure 
skies with a blue tinted sun emitting a 
yellow light, trees under the brightest light 
as dark and sombre as they would appear 
at midnight, flesh tints so low in colour 
as properly only to belong to a corpse— 
although the body represented is supposed 
to live, and move, and have its being—with 
various other discrepancies and contradic- 
tions, too numerous to detail. Some artists 
blindly imitate the colouring of the old 
masters, without any regard to nature at 
all, while others indulge in fancied style of 
their own, equally antagonistic to the great 
model-mother, Nature. Among our own 
artists, Constable was the most notable 
example of a man of genius who really had 
the courage earnestly and truthfully to 
imitate nature as he found it, transferring 
its dewy colouring and varied sparkling 
tints to eanvas. Although Constable was a 
landscape painter, and Riedel chiefly makes 
landscapes subservient to figures, I was 
struck with a certain approximation be- 
tween them on the grand principles of fide- 
lity to nature. Riedel, the great colorist 
of the German school, and certainly one of 
the most remarkable artists living, came to 
Rome from his native Bavaria in 1828. 
When he beheld that limpid blue of the | 
Italian skies, encasing, as with a rich frame- 
work, the grandest and most varied scenery 
in this “land of many hues”—when he saw 
that sun of perennial brightness, the great 
eye of the universe, scarcely or ever ob- 
secured by a cloud—blazing forth in 
gorgeous splendour, and illuminating the 
face of nature with its fervid rays—his 
imagination was fired, his fine sense of 
colour roused, and he determined to paint 
what he saw with the brilliancy with which 
it was presented to him. He irradiated, 
so to say, his works with the southern 
colouring called forth by the sheeny light ; 
and in his out-door scenes boldly followed 
in the steps of the ancient masters, repre- 
senting the sun as throwing out warm tints 
and lighting up all within its range in joyous 
brilliancy, precisely as it was, disregarding 
the teaching of particular schools and all 
established conventional rules, antagonistic 
to his method, Riedel founded, in the end, 
a school of his own, and reigns supreme at 
the present time as the great modern maes- 
tro, par excellence, in colouring. Pollak, 
of whose works I have made most honour- 





able mention, is his best pupil; but to 
judge of the system one should visit the 
studio of the master rather than that of the 
disciple. No painter of the present century 
has been rewarded with more complete 
success than Riedel ; his works are known 
and admired all over Europe. Among the 
most celebrated is the Judith, painted for 
the King of Wurtemburg; an Indian 
woman, Sacontala, and an Albanese, both as 
large as life, for the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, at St. Petersburgh ; besides various 
works for the King of Prussia, and innu- 
merable pictures scattered about in less 
distinguished galleries. The famous Bava- 
rian lives in the Via Marquta, that very 





* Continued from p. 289. 





dirty but classical street where, literally, 
every house is a studio. He is of rather 
reserved address and manners, and not 
supposed to relish much the intrusion of 
visitors ; but I found him most urbane 
and talkative, perhaps because I could 
converse with him in German. A large 
picture was on the easel on which he was 
engaged, representing groups of nymphs 
bathing in a lonely brook, under the low 
over-arching branches of summer trees. In 
the back of the picture a verdant bower 
of foliage, where dim flowers floated lightly 
over the water, led the eye on, as it were, 
into interminable vistas of leafy green. In 
the foreground, a nymph is seated on a 
stone, preparing for the bath; a group of 
gay companions seated on the trunk of a 
tree bending over the water, are turned 
with laughing faces towards her, while two 
others are merrily splashing, immersed in 
the water. All is life, action, happiness ; 
the sun shoots down his purest, brightest 
rays in honour of these gay nymphs, shin- 
ing through the chequered shade with an 


ardent intenseness diffused over the canvas | 


in masses of living light. Warm, glowing 
are the tints, finely mellowing into the 
reflected lights, which are so skilfully 
managed that the whole figure of the cen- 
tral nymph appears bathed in golden light. 
Riedel indeed seems to have dipped his 
pencil in its beams, yet without glare or 
garishness. The brilliant greens of the 
foliage, aslant which Old Sol casts his fiery 
rays, deepening into grateful shade, the 
radiant nymphs, the transparent water, 
blend together, without exaggeration, in 
the most perfectly harmonious tones imagi- 
nable. It is a wonderful picture, yet not 
more wonderful or more brilliant than 
Nature appears every summer day in this 
glorious land, although no other living 
artist has had the courage, or the genius, 
boldly to transfer those living tints to which 
the southern sun gives birth to canvas. 

As we are in the Via Marquta, we will 
take a peep into some of the other studios 
there. First, allow me to introduce you to 
the artistic sanctum of Signore Rossetti, 
a sculptor exceedingly 4 la mode at the 
present time ; but we shall not agree in our 
opinions, unless you fully admit every 
remark I have made condemnatory of 
the feebleness and the mannerism of the 
modern Italian school of sculpture exem- 
plified here. Nay, Rossetti seems to think 
that mechanical skill in working up the 
marble to the highest positive finish, is 
absolutely as requisite as conception and 
composition. This base device for “ catch- 
ing the eyes of the groundlings” is too 
much the vogue at the present time; so 
that any man engaging first-rate workmen 
may claim to be an artist, provided only 
the marble bears a brilliant polish, and all 
the little insignificant adjuncts are elabo- 
rately finished. What would the stern 
Michael Angelo have said to this prostitu- 
tion? He who has bequeathed his genius 
to posterity impressed on such rough, un- 
finished blocks of stone, in his mighty monu- 
ments in the Medici Chapel at Florence. 
Such finicking, second-rate ideas of Art 
would drive the overbearing and violent 
old veteran mad with passion ; and, like an 
ancient Titan, he would turn and hurl huge 
blocks of marble on his degenerate succes- 
sors, for ever obliterating and destroying 
them and their works! Rossetti specialité 
is graceful; genre figures, exaggerated and 
sentimental as Nature described according 
to the pattern of a French romance. I 
hate these genre subjects in positive mar- 
ble ; nothing but a most superior genius 
(misapplied) can make them tolerable ; and 





! 





Rossetti certainly is innocent of any extra- 
ordinary compass of that “gift divine.” 
You will see in the first room a Georgian 
slave, seated, with her head sunk on her 
bosom ; and it is as well, for the face says 
nothing ; there is neither hope, despair, 
grief, or joy—a perfect marble blank. The 
word slave recalled to my imagination that 
work of Power’s (perhaps the only classical 
thing he ever executed)—the Greek Slave, 
where the marble, animated by the hand 
of genius, palpitates, with life, and shame, 
and fear—blushing almost, it seemed, 
standing as she did confessed in all her 
loveliness ! 

I turned from Rossetti’s poor attempt— 
indispettita, as the Italians say—and found 
myself vis-a-vis to a most extraordinary 
chimera, wild and fanciful and strange. At 
first I could by no means grapple with the 
meaning intended in the statue, until, seeing 
my unusual stare, one of the “ skilful” 
workmen, to whom in great measure, Ros- 
setti owes his numerous commissions, 
advanced, and smilingly observed, “that as 
the signora was English she would admire 
this statue, taken out of Shakspeare.” 
After some difficulty, I made out that it was 
intended for Ophelia, but certainly far more 
mad than ever Shakspeare painted her. 
Her sunken and emaciated countenance 
would indicate approaching death by star- 
vation: her mouth is open, which rather 
favours the hypothesis; in her hand she 
bears flowers to be strewed over her 
father’s grave ; heavy drapery clings to her 
form ;—but the most wonderful thing is the 
gigantic wreath entwined around her head ; 
such boughs, and lotus leaves, and “Victoria” 
lilies, surely never rendezvoused before. 
Their union forms a species of little roof 
over her forehead. Exceedingly original, yet 
exaggerated, and unpleasing as is this statue, 
there is a degree of power in the compo- 
sition superior to any other work in this 
most insipid collection, and one must confess 
that the drapery is admirably executed. 
What is considered Rossetti’s capo-d’ opera 
—and, of which, numberless repetitions have 
already been executed—is the “ Esmeralda.” 
The Zingara heroine, so skilfully pourtrayed 
by Victor Hugo’s pen, ideal, ardent, impul- 
sive, a living contradiction,—now all fury, 
anon melting with tenderness, often heroic, 
at other times trembling with fear—a cha- 
racter changeful as the rainbow tints, and 
charming by its rich variety, appears in the 
work of Rossetti asa thoroughly Frenchified 
grisette, smirking and conceited. She is 
seated on a low stool, beside her lies her 
goat ; in her hands are some alphabetical 
cards, which she is arranging round her in 
the name of her lover. She is teaching her 
goat to select the letters forming Phebus 
from the pack, which the animal is supposed 
to be doing with his extended foot. I think 
such a subject utterly unsuited to the 
dignity of sculpture, and as it is almost 
impossible to throw into marble the 
various contending feelings proper to the 
group, the result must be confusion and 
failure. There is, however, lightness and 
action in the delicate form and rounded 
contour of the dancer ; those limbs look as 
if once in action like Ariel, “they could 
run upon the sharp wings of the north”— 
but the expression of the countenance is 
unpardonably commonplace and trivial, and 
I confess to utter disappointment in a work 
I had heard excessively and generally lauded 
asamasterpiece. Still honourwhere honour 
is due! Those crafty marble-cutters had 
worked up the goat’s shaggy coat, the collar 
and bells round his neck, the cards, and the 
Esmeralda’s ornaments, with a quite mira- 
culous finish ; indeed, these elaborated ac- 
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cessories would have been a positive blemish 
in a work of superior merit; as it was, the 
petite maitresse and her toys were in excel- 
lent keeping with the thorough drawing- 
room style of the whole. On the pedestal 
the details of Esmeralda’s sad story appear. 
The first represents Phebus, her lover, that 
gallant knight “ who loves and rides away,” 
rescuing her from midnight assailants, and 
bearing her off in his arms. In the second, 
Esmeralda, accompanied by her goat, is 
dancing. In the third, she bears water to 
the unfortunate dwarf Quasimodo, whom 
she endeavours to console in his miseries ; 
and in the fourth her mother, Gudule, who 
has unknowingly surrendered up to certain 
death her innocent child, gazes distractedly 
at Esmeralda through the bars of her prison. 
This statue was originally executed for the 
Emperor of Russia, a repetition was also 
purchased by the King of Wurtemburg, not 
to name meaner mortals. 

Under the shadow of the Via Marquta 
(or rather, I should say, of the gracefully- 
terraced Pincian, for that casts the shadow), 
dwells Buckner, who, like a wise man, 
spends his winters at Rome. When a gentle- 
man, in every sense of that comprehensive 
word, born, bred, and educated, takes up the 
pencil or the chisel, one expects naturally 
to see these extraneous advantages peep 
out in superior refinement in his works. 
It is this elegant fastidiousness, this deli- 
cate, graceful feeling, which characterises 
Buckner’s compositions, joined to first-rate 
and superior talents as a practised artist. 
It is said, with truth, that no writer can 
intuitively delineate the tone and manners 
of high society unless he has moved in its 
charmed circles. He may describe the 
passions, and tear and rend one’s feelings 
by recounting fierce emotions, heaping 
“Pelion upon Ossa,” but he cannot put 
vitality into ladies and gentlemen. So 
it is with Art—A man of coarse manners, 
and defective education, could never paint 
those delicate creatures who come out so 
charmingly on Buckner’s canvas. I am far 
from thinking ladies and gentlemen a use- 
ful or interesting portion of the great 
scheme of creation—quite the contrary—but 
most unfortunately, they are precisely the 
persons who want their likenesses taken ; 
and, therefore, if such insipid inanities as 
nineteenth-century men and women are to 
be assigned to posterity, let Buckner be the 
man to do the deed. Since the days of Sir 
Joshua, beauty, rank, and elegance were 
never more truly and gracefully rendered. 
His studio is the very créme de la créme 
among the denizens of Vanity Fair ; where 
the privileged élite of the aristocratic crowd 
that throng its glittering alleys love to 
congregate. Fair brides, to be stereotyped 
for the benefit of their admiring husbands 
and lovers ; pale-faced girls, oppressed with 
the world’s cares, in the shape of an over- 
whelming number of balls; gallant guards- 
men—those carpet knights, who at last, 
after centuries of idleness, are called to 
flesh their maiden swords; and exclusive 
mainmas, with budding blossoms grouped 
around them. Nothing can be more striking 
than Buckner’s likenesses, and he has a 
certain happy nack of selecting the most 
pretty, fantastic poses, and arranging 
drapery, in a quite Reynolds-like style. 
But, being as he is, a well-known English 
artist, I waive further remark, and will only 
notice two or three of his present works. 
There is a picture of Lady Louisa M 
as sweet an English bride as ever crossed 
the Alps during the honeymoon,—fair, blue- 
eyed ; that magic air of fashion about her, 
with which a presiding fairy endows some 
favoured mortals,—she folds her red shawl 





round her black dress, and tosses her pretty 
head quite dravir. Then there was another 
bride—a pensive, sad face “breathing 
beauty "—emerging from a wood, whom one 
would like “ to have and to hold,” by means 
of her surpassing loveliness. Her name—Z 
whisper—Mrs. Claude L , the beauty, par 
excellence, this winter at Rome ; and another, 
and another; handsome mothers, pictu- 
resque children, and all-conquering e- 
creatures. I felt as if I were feeding on 
honey and cake ; and beat a retreat, not 
without, however, ample experience that 
Mr. Buckner, although “an JLnglishman,” 
is. as courteous a cicerone of his elegant 
works as the most polished Italian. 
Afterwards, by some unaccountable 
chance, I found myself out of the city, near 
to the baths of Caracalla, and opposite the 
tumble-down melancholy church of S. Nereo- 
e-Achille, on the Appian Way ; the weather 
early in March was warm and genial, as an 
old-fashioned English day in what used to 
be called “the merrie month of May;” 
before that capricious nymph took to keep- 
ing bad company with Boreas and olus, 
sad enemies to her delicate foster-children, 
the flowers, who pine and die in lonely 
woods and under frosty hedgerows, for want 
of her ally Phoebus and his glowing hand- 
maidens the sunny Hours. But at Rome, 
however, the seasons play no such “antic 





habitants. All hail to the sunny South, 
with its turquoise skies, balmy breezes, and 
radiant sun, ploughing the earth, and rend- 
ing it asunder with its scorching beams! 
On this particular evening, therefore, I 
found myself on the Appian Way in search 
of a studio. Now, to me the great curiosity 


much the ancient monuments, as to see the 
fat old cardinals and monsignores habited 
in purple and red, and walking in the dust, 
which flies in perfect clouds high over the 
trees: even in a carriage the dust in the 
spring is unendurable. 


of his own, exceeding in beauty Mahomet’s 
description of paradise, in all, save the 
article of the Houris—although everyday 
three or four splendid gardens are thrown 
open to the veriest stranger, where one 
may walk for miles under the scented 
shade of ilex, orange and lemon groves, 
sparkling cascades, and purling streams, 
cooling the air as they meander through 
the delicate turf enamelled with purple 
violets, still do these obstinate old gentle- 
men, one and all, pertinaciously prefer a 
walk between two envious walls, effectually 
imprisoning the prospect, amid whirlwinds 
of dust raised by the incessantly passing 
carriages, carts, and oxen. They dismount 
by a regular flight of steps from their 
antique carriages (like four-post bedsteads 
set on wheels, for Rome has justly been 
called “the paradise of old carriages,” 
where they all find their way and enjoy an 
elysium of their own); the lumbering machine 
painted red, with gilt mouldings, drawn by 
black horses caparisoned and ornamented 
with red top-knots, tassels, and reins slowly 


in cocked hats, and long coats of faded livery 
touching their heels, and solemnly parade 
along the Pope’s highway. I never went 
along the Appian Way towards the Ave- 
Maria without meeting two or three of these 
misguided prelates. 

We had reached the lonely church of 
San Sisto, built and inhabited by San 
Domenico during his residence at Rome. 
The church cloisters and chapels are now 
quite moss-grown and falling inte ruin ; not 





of this classical street of tombs are not so | 


follows, together with two or three servants | 





a soul was about, and all the doors stood 
wide open. I heard some voices however 
in a side chapel, and entered. I found three 
Dominicans in their black and white dresses, 
and one a young and intellectual-looking 
man held a palette, and was engaged in 
mer a large fresco, while the others 
ooked enquiringly on. This was quite a 
wonderful sight, monks of the nineteenth 
century being generally addicted to idle- 
ness, and understanding usually as little 
about the works of Art around them as the 
dead reposing in the vaults of their churches. 
I thought of Fra Angelico and Fra Barto- 
lommeo, and honoured the pale monk, a 
Frenchman I discovered, who courteously 
rose and invited me to approach. The sub- 
ject of the fresco was a miracle performed 
by his patron San Dominic—raising a dead 
man to life, who was represented as lying 
stretched on a rug stained with the blood 
which streamed from his head, surrounded 
by spirited groups of cardinals, monks, nuns, 
contadini and priests, all expressing horror 
and astonishment in every variety of look 
and gesture—* That dead man,” said the 
monk to us in French, “was the Lord 
Napoleon, nephew of the Cardinal Stephen, 
and he was thrown from his horse and 
killed just outside the gates of this church. 
He was brought into this very chapel, in 
which we are now standing, when the saint 


tricks,’ keeping their naughty behaviour | was conferring on ecclesiastical matters with 
for the iron North, and its hyperborean in- | some cardinals, among whom was the uncle of 


| the deceased, who seeing the corpse of his 





Although each one | 
of these ecclesiastical princes possesses a villa | 


nephew brought in, threw himself on St. Do- 
minic’s breast in an agony of sorrow. Our 
saint entreated him to be calm, had an altar 
erected where the young lord lay, all pale 
and bloody, and said mass with great devo- 
tion before the cardinals and the crowd. I 
have painted the crowd as it is described, 
nuns, monks, and people assembled by the 
news of the mishap. Having partaken of 
the blessed sacrifice, St. Dominie advanced 
towards the body, disposed the limbs in 
their proper place, and began to pray. After 
a few moments he exclaimed, ‘ Napoleon, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, I say to thee 
arise, when in sight of the whole assembly 
the young man rose up perfectly whole!” I 


| cannot describe the interest imparted to this 


legend told on the very spot where it is sup- 


| posed to have occurred, by the earnest voice 





of the monk, beside the painting on which 
he had pourtrayed an incident he so de- 
voutly believed ; it seemed like going back 
centuries into the visionary medizval days 
of pious credulity. The fresco was admi- 
rably composed, the vast assembly was dis- 
posed into groups easy and natural around 
the central figures. I marvelled at the 
skill of the artist-monk, considering the 
disadvantages under which he laboured in 
not being permitted to avail himself of 
living models. He painted from little dolls 
he had himself formed of clay, dressed in 
bits of coloured rags by way of drapery, and 
sat surrounded by a host of these tiny 
figures. Opposite was another fresco he 
had completed ; a very spirited group, and 
coloured with much brilliancy and cleanness, 
commemorating another of St. Dominic’s 
miracles. He intended, he said, to paint 
the whole chapel in frescoes, illustrating 
the life of the saint, and laboured evidently 
con amore. I felt much interested in the 
enthusiastic monk, and the primitive sim- 
plicity of his convent-studio. He must 
have a very decided taste for Art to 
disengage himself from the trammels im- 
posed on his progress by the restrictions of 
his order. 

I visited the other day a studio which 
forms a curious exemplification of the luck 
which attends certain artists. It is a very 
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common and undignified word to use in 
connection with marked success in Art, but 
the truthfulness of its application is, how- 
ever, not to be denied. A ducky choice of a 
subject, a ducky adaptation of a prevailing 
idea, investing dexterously an old and 
favourite theme with a new face, often 
establishes the reputation of an artist whom 





no one has ever before heard of, and who, 
perhaps, may be quite undeserving of any | 


such distinction ; while an equally fortunate 
concatenation of fortuitous circumstances 


may raise up to universal admiration and | 


lasting fame some genius hidden from the 
public eye, and who may for years have 
patiently laboured against the pressure of 
outward circumstances, neglected, poor, 
unknown, suffering all the contempt “that 
patient merit of the unworthy take.” 
Haydon, who seemed born “to point a 
moral” in his chequered life and sad death, 
is a living instance of an unlucky artist. 
The bright thought, the happy inspiration 
with which genius may commemorate the 
passing hour, or the prevalent idea, the 
graceful conceit which even ignorance can 
appreciate, never came, and he killed him- 
self. These remarks are apropos of Signore 


Ratti, a man whom no one had ever heard | 


of, save as a conceited fop and an ex- 
ceedingly bad painter, who occasionally 
displayed his powers in very hard and 
ill-executed portraits of the Roman 
nobility. But one fine day, a bright 
thought, by some unaccountable and really 
undeserved good luck, entered this gentle- 
man’s brain. He imagined the idea of 
restoring the famous Cenci, or, in other 
words, placing that beautiful head, so un- 
accountably twisted in the original portrait, 
in such a position among other figures as 
would group naturally and unaffectedly, 
and account for its present strained and 
singular attitude. “Gedacht-gethan” (a 
thought done), as the Germans say, Ratti 
set to work on his picture —The scene, a 
prison, dark and gloomy, the dim light 
wandering in from a grated window ; op- 
posite stands a full-length figure of Guido, 
bravely apparelled in the picturesque cinque- 
cento civilian costume, an ample cloak, 
falling around his figure in rich folds, an 
open vest displaying a rich lace collar and 
golden chain, with a velvet cap on his head. 
His countenance (a portrait)—is remar- 
kable for a certain keen, enquiring look, and 
finely developed features. He holds his 
palette and brushes, and eagerly paints, ab- 
sorbed as it were in his work, which is 
placed on the arms of an old-fashioned 
chair, carved, and twisted, and fringed, and 
arranged as such chairs ought to be. His 
foot rests on the seat, as he leans forward 
on the stick towards the picture and his 
model. I must do Ratti the justice to say, 
this figure of Guido is admirably conceived ; 
it is so easy and natural, one sees the great 
artist to whom each moment is precious, 
rapidly sketching in the fair girl, who in a 
few hours will cease to exist. The Cenci sits 
opposite to him, on a low pallet-bed, placed 
under the window. Her body is skilfully 
arranged, so as to be turned from Guido; 
but as though forced against her will by his 
eager entreaties, she naturally turns her 
head over one shoulder foward him, pre- 
cisely in the atitude of the original portrait, 
the introduction of the whole figure ac- 
counting perfectly for the otherwise strange 

se. Ratti, who was permitted by Prince 

rberini to copy from the original—a 
favour accorded to few—has produced an 
admirable likeness, and hit off the low tone 
of colouring perfectly. There is the sad, 
gentle, sonieben face, the snowy head-gear, 
and the unbraided hair, falling loosely over 











the pale blue robe in which he has draped 
the figure; the hands are clasped on her 
knees with a hopeless kind of vacancy ; her 
thoughts are elsewhere, and she is only 
placed in that attitude by the anxious 
painter, but once so placed, she seems de- 
prived of the power of volition, remaining 
listlessly passive and acquiescing. To her 
left is an old man, her advocate ; a fine 
head, and capital study of well-arranged 
drapery, his robes falling about him in full 
folds, and completely filling the curved, 
high-backed chair on which he sits, hold- 
ing in his hand a parchment; he is 
evidently expatiating to the poor Cenci who, 
absorbed in her sad thoughts, hears him as 
little as she heeds the eager Guido. The 
figure of the gaoler advancing out of the 
gloom to the right behind Guido, bearing the 
keys, as if to hasten the departure of these 
intruders, completes the picture: it is much 
under life-size. The colouring, though low 
in tone, is decidedly good, and the composi- 
tion, natural, easy, and flowing ; the eve at 
once resting on the central figure, on which 
allthe light falls. It was a lucky day for 
Signor Ratti when he imagined that pic- 
ture: such an interest encircles the Cenci, 
that several repetitions had already been 
ordered ; although, when I saw it, the paint 
was scarcely dry. No one now comes to 
Rome without providing themselves with 
photographs, which were made before the 
picture was finished. 





Before closing this paper I must mention | 


that within the last month Rome has been 
alive with artistic hospitality; the good 
terms on which the polyglot circle of artists 
live here, French, Americans, English, 
Germans, and Swiss is really admirable, 
and worthy of all imitation wherever like 
heterogeneous circles congregate. All join 
to do honour to genius where honour is due, 
with one heart and mind quite irrespective 
of nationality, considering themselves as 
belonging to the’ mighty republic of Art, 
comprising all nations and languages in its 
broad domain, boundless as the blue heavens 
overspanning this fair earth, and universal 
as the globe itself. The great sculptor Rauch 
was received during his visit at Rome 
with enthusiastic admiration by his artist- 
brothers, who gave him a grand féte at the 
Villa Freeborn, where I am told some 
tableaux were performed by professional 
models which had all the effect and vitality 
of the finest historical pictures. A very 
brilliant entertainment was given last week 
to the venerable Martin Wagner, that 
celebrated veteran sculptor whose name 
and fame is spread throughout Europe, on 
the anniversary of the fiftieth year of his 
residence in Rome, in the grand saloons of 
the Palazzo Simonetti. Long tables were 
spread for the general company, all of 
whom were artists, while at the top of the 
room a round table was placed where, in 
the centre and facing the company, Wagner 
was seated, backed by an admirable bust of 
himself raised on a pedestal, and crowned 
with laurels. Around him were placed 
artistic stars of the first magnitude ; 
Gibson, Tenerani, Rauch, Cornelius, P. Wil- 
liams, Riedel, and Crawford, dictators in 
the great republic of Arts flourishing in 
ever-classic Rome. When Wagner’s health 
was drank, the laurel crown was transferred 
from his marble bust to his own head amid 
enthusiastic shouts of “Hoch Lebe,” 
“ Evviva,” and “Hurrah ;” poor old Wagner 
looked under these laurel honours which evi- 
dently encumbered him not a little, like an 
owl in an ivy bush. After the younger 
portion of the company had sufliciently let off 
the steam of applause, he was released, and 
the chaplet replaced on his bust. Then came 








beautiful part-singing, sublime in simple 
harmony, echoing grandly through the lofty 
halls of the immense palazzo. Then a pro- 
cession was formed by all the artists, each 
carrying tapers in his hand, the laurel- 
crowned bust being borne triumphantly in 
front; suddenly at a given signal the 
Germans separated themselves from the 
rest, and flinging their torches and tapers 
into a burning heap on the floor, danced 
madly around hand in hand, shouting, 
singing, and rejoicing like inebriated witches 
at an infernal Sabbat. 

No man deserved better than Wagner 
the respect and honour with which he is 
universally regarded ; he has been ‘greatly 
influential in the diffusion of Grecian art in 
his own country. The Walhalla evidences 
this sufficiently, as well as various other 
works scattered over Germany. Towards 
the conclusion of the banquet, Wagner 
himself drank the health of the King of 
Bavaria ; the great Cornelius, (now sojourn- 
ing at Rome within the same house whose 
walls are still decorated with the early 
frescoes executed by his hand, together with 
Overbeck and Schadow, all then enthusiastic 
youths, first dreaming that restoration of 
fresco-painting to which their genius has so 
powerfully contributed,) drank to the pros- 
perity of King Louis, Rauch, his friend 
Wagner, Crawford, the German and Ameri- 
can artists—while, as a last and crowning 
toast was reserved for Wolff the sculptor 
to propose “the foreigners present, anid 
the everlasting City of Rome,” a toast 
calling forth expressions of almost frantic 
enthusiasm.,* FLORENTIA, 


—a 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE NYMPH. 

T. Phillips, R.A., Painter. T. Stephenson, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft.3 in. 
Tue fame of Mr. Phillips will always be allied 
with his portraits rather than with his historical 
or ideal pictures ; the latter were chiefly painted 
in his earlier time, that is, about the end of the 
last century. 

When he relinquished this department of 
painting for portraiture, notwithstanding he had 
to compete with the best men of his period, 
Hoppner, Owen, Jackson, Lawrence, Beechy, &c., 
he rose gradually into public favour, and if his 
pictures elicited less general attraction than those 
of some of his contemporaries, they possessed 
sterling qualities of excellence, sound, vigorous 
painting, and the most happy resemblances of 
their originals, especially his male portraits. 
Many of the most distinguished individuals of 
the present century sat to him ; a “gallery” of 
these would include statesmen, divines, lawyers, 
poets, artists, men of science and literary attain- 
ments—the Duke of Sussex, Lords Thurlow, 
Brougham, Grey, Byron, Lyndhurst, and Stowell ; 
Scott, Moore, Campbell, Southey, and Coleridge ; 
Doctors Arnold, Buckland, and Shuttleworth ; 
F. Baily, Faraday, Davies Gilbert, and Davy ; 
Wilkie and Blake the painters; Sir F. Burdett, 
Platoff the Cossack, Sir E. Parry, Sir N. Tindal, 
and many others we cannot now call to mind. 

Asa writer and lecturer upon Art, he deserves 
something more than the brief record we are 
able to give him here; his “Lectures on the 
History and Principles of Painting,” delivered in 
his capacity of Professor of Painting, to which 
office he succeeded in 1824, on the death of 
Fuseli, are clear and instructive; he was also 
the author of several articles upon Art in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, and other publications. 

His picture of “The Nymph” calls for little 
remark ; it is by no means an unpleasing subject, 
but it is deficient in grace, and shows errors of 
drawing; it is one of a few in the “ Vernon 
Gallery” which we should not have engraved, 
had we been free to make a selection. 


* To be continued. 
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gorgeous courts and their costly contents, has | its magnificent gardens offer a wide and varied 
| been the signal for the production and circula- | field for the artist ; he will there find subjects 
tion of numerous illustrated works, more or less | for his pencil such as the fairy tales of eastern 
| deserving of popularity. The glass palace and | countries speak of, and which the imagination of 
youth, stored with the memories of Arabian 
Nights, and the histories of long past ages, 


PICTURES OF 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE* 





As might have been expected, the erection of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, with its | 
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VIEW IN THE GARDENS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


portion of the Opening Ceremony,” “ Monti’s 
Bronze Fountain,” “ The South Side of the Greek 


We give on this page an example of one of the 
illustrated publications alluded to; the work is 
ne circulated in numbers at a shilling each, each 

c yy W. THomas and H. Harrat, from Photographs part ini larg b 
by Puitip H. Devamorrte, and Original Drawings by | contalning four e woodcuts, from draw 


G. H. Tuomas, and other Artists. Part I. Published | ings and photographs executed by well-known 
by G. Bett, 186, Fleet Street. | names. The first part contains a “ View of a 


never dreamed of seeing realised in after-life. | 


* PICTURES OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. Engraved on 





Court,” and a “ Viewin the Gardens.” The first 
of these does not make a good picture, but the 
others are good ; the work is one that deserves 
success, and we have no doubt will obtain it. 
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so entirely in the Art-manufacture of our country. | Every new work, in this particular class of 


THE 
PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 








Tais page contains engravings of four of the 
most recent productions issued from the works | 
of Mr. Alderman Copeland, at Stoke-upon-Trent; 





| 
ined Tinos af theae onltcne po yen | manufacture, exhibits marked advance in the | right direction, manifesting not alone a nearer 
selves; the CaNDLESTICK is of a novel pattern, 

with more of substance than usual ; the FLower cs 

AND Fruit Baskets are very gracefully supported ~ 
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elegant in design; it is made to bear flowers 
without the cover, but its principal purpose is, 
we apprehend, that of mere ornament. It is => ———— —== 
among the most agreeable of our tasks to report | ; 

works such as these, which illustrate progress | approach to excellence, but careful thought and | the study of the safest and best “authorities.” 


by figures; the fourth is a beautiful work, very | 
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The two objects engraved on this page are 
from the foundry of Messrs. MEssenNGER & Sons, 
of Birmingham. The first is a CANDELABRUM, 
in bronze, of lofty elevation, and of an elegant 
form, simple in character, but with enough of 
enrichment to make it highly ornamental. The 
second is in all respects a work of greater im- 
portance; it is one of a series of ten noble 
CHANDELIERS, designed by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 


R.A., and manufactured by Messrs. Messenger | 


& Sons for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The 
materials of which they are made are brass and 
bronze ; each chandelier weighs about a ton, and 
carries 140 lights ; both in design and in execu- 
tion they are not unworthy of the best period 





of the medieval ages, when metal-working was 


really an “ Art.” Our description of them must 
necessarily be brief. Each chandelier is about 
seventeen feet in height, and nearly nine feet in 
diameter at its widest part. From a small 
canopy descends two rows of brass cables, the 
outer row bearing the large rim, or corona, and 
the inner row the small corona, from which 
hangs a kind of basket, terminating in a richly 
embossed globe. On the upper rim of the 
canopy a star and the “ Liver,” the bird from 
which Liverpool derives its name, are placed 
alternately. -The larger corona is ornamented 
with representations of the prows of ancient 
galleys, each armed with a projecting spike 








The “ Liver” is again introduced on the lower 
corona, with the masks and stars; the basket 
below it exhibits in its ornament the Greek 


issuing from a boar’s mouth, and alternating 
with masks of bold character. Surmounting 
each of the prows isastar for the gas-lights. 
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anthemion. Notwithstanding these chandeliers | artistic phrase, the idea of weight ; while the com- 
are of such magnitude, the exceeding lightness | bination of bronze of a delicate colour, with the 
and elegance of the design “ carry off,” to use an | gilding, produces a rich and gorgeous effect. 
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St. Matthew, ch. xxvii. 
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DIRECTIONS 
PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
MANUSCRIPT. 


FOR 


FROM AN ANCIENT 





[Some time since, while searching through a- 
number of MSS. in the British Museum, we 
chanced to light on one, marked 2337, in the 
Harleian collection, which seemed so curious 
and instructive, and so adapted to the pages of 
our Journal, that we had it copied with a view 
to publication, and we now present it to our 
readers exactly as it was originally written, ex- 
cept that we have supplied the “ punctuation,” 
without which it would scarcely have been in- 
telligible to many of our readers. Even as it 
now stands, there are not a few passages some- 
what obscure in their meaning, but we have 
not thought proper to make any alterations, 
either in phrase or orthography. Our own opi- 
nion, which is confirmed by an eminent authority 
in Art and Art-literature, is, that the MS. is the 
work of Sir Peter Lely, the court-painter of 
Charles II. ; the method of treating portraiture 
as here described seems to agree with what we 
know of his works ; while the allusions to con- 
temporary artists and engravers seem to bear 
out the opinion we have formed of its author- 
ship. It would appear, from a paragraph which 
is appended, as a note, on the second column, 
that the work was originally written in the 
Dutch language, and that Lely,—a Dutchman, 
—or whoever was the author, caused a transla- 
tion to be made, for the benefit of English 
artists. It is more than probable that with the 








second portion of it we shall be able to throw | 
some more satisfactory light upon the subject. | 


Few painters of the ancient schools have left 


behind them any record of their method of | 


working, although some have written treatises 
upon Art generally. The Dutch school, we need 
scarcely say, held a high rank in portraiture ; 
our professional readers will therefore be in- 
terested, while they are at the same time 
amused with the quaint phraseology in which 
the “directions” are expressed, in learning the 
means whereby one of them, whoever he may be, 
attained his excellence. If Lely be the author, 
this paper may probably have been written in 
England, for till he came hither he was known 
chiefly as a painter of landscapes, although he 
had occasionally essayed portraits.—Ep. A.-J.] 


A PERFECT picture is made by the true imitation 
of the most excellent things; for though a true 
imitation of any thing is exceedingly commend- 
able, yett, as most excellent ffaces are more 
dignified than the clownish visages of som ruralls, 
soe is the picture of an excellent fface propor- 
tionably more to bee esteemed than the picture 
of other ordinary countenances, Againe, thear 
is noe less excellensy beetween one posture and 
another, one action and another, than one fface 
and another; for som postures and actions are 
very acceptable and extreamely comendable, 
others soe base and unworthy that they are nott 
worthy any regard or notis, which I doe hear 
only note generally to leave itt for a more exact 
scrutiny. In sume wee find that the most 
dignified things, and thay in the most worthy 
postures or acctions, are most acceptable to all 
ingenuous minds, and soe consequently the 
pictures of those things are most to bee esteemed. 

But whear thear is dignity of person, lett nott 
the excellency of proper action be wanting ; 
wheare dignity of person is nott in soe greate a 
measure, yett lett nott a commendable and 
proper action bee wanting, ffor itt doth nott a 
litle dignifie the picture. 

Whearin the excellency of person or action 
consist, and what acctions are most proper, wee 
hope heer and thear to give a touch to express 
itt in part, nott forgetting that in a picture 
somewhat may bee inserted wich in the life is 
not found, thearby to dignifie the picture, and 
that wee may come to the true imitation of the 
life, nott omitting the fformer dignity which 
makes amends for many things whearin wee 
detract. Wee say that— 

A picture is the imitation of the life. 

This imitation whearby a picture is made is 
doue by laying on such coulors, in such places, 
as wee see them in the life. 


That is to say in the whole— 

A true and excellent picture is made by laying 
on such coulors and just such coulors, in such a 
place and just in such a place, as thay are truly 
and exactly in the life, and noe otherwayes. 
Now to accomplish this desire, that is, to lay on 
the exact coulors in their exact places, will 
require a good whiles practice beefore one can 
have such a command of his hande as to doe itt 
ritely, and an extream dilligent observation 
beefore wee can know how to doe itt ritely, or 
when itt is done ritely and when nott. 

Ffirst, then, beefore all other things, you 
must be verry curious to diserne exactly the 
various coulors that are in the life, and thaire 
exact places, else you can never imitate them ; 
ffor what by a careless review may bee thought 
to bee all one, is, by exact inspection, found to 
vary much each from otherways. To speake 
mathematically, and raise your care high enofe, 
I say that in a whole fface theare cannott bee 
two points the same in coulor but thay are 
distinguished by a reall, though nott sencible, 
diference in coulor. 

How much reall difference then must theare 
bee beetween one part and another, lites and 
darks, whearof you must take good notis, and 
imitate them ritely. As, for example, in the 
usuall proportion of a fface thear is soe strong a 
lite ffalls uppon one part of the fforehead and 
som parts of the nose, that the lite scarce falls 
uppon any part of the (mazillary’) ittsealf ; 


variety of couloring, which is inserted of neses't7 
as the grace and ornament of the whole picture, 
as those blews in a fface, and many other coulors 
in all things which, though they are nott alwayes 
ffound in the life, yet in those things we doe 
somwhat deviate from the life for beutyes sake ; 
the reason whearfore we doe itt is because blew- 
ness doth add a ffairness and a pleasantness to a 
fface wee find not alwayes in life, sometimes wee 
express darks we find not in the life, to shew 
som sadness or dullness, and soe reds in the 
things that require them, and the like of all 
other coulors, in which you must be careful that 
you follow the life soe near as that your couloring 
doe not intrude upon it, for that will get them 
together by the eares; one stetting against the 
other soe viollontly that they will never agree. 
Now on the other side must you keepe soe close 
to the life as that you shall not make any 
| couloring bat just what you find theare. This 
is a matter of large consernment and will require 
| much consideration to know whearin each coulor 
is in this respect required, in all which cases use 
this exemplare rule. 

When I would to an austeer looke impart 
somewhat that is in a fair pleasant face, I must 
| take itt out of that ffuire face both in 
draft and couloring, but then I must know what 
those stroakes and coulors are that are in a faire 
and pleasant face to express them in the austeer, 
and on the contrary cannot I ad some austerity 
| to a pleasant countenance, but I must take that 





but that such lites should fall on any other parts | austerity from an austeer fface, for I can have itt 


of the whole fface cannot bee, inasmuch as | 


these have the greatest promonency. 

If, then, in imitation, these places have nott 
lites stronger than any other place, the imitation 
must of nesesity be false ; may not the same bee 
said of the strongest shaddows, and of all other 
things? yea, certainly. 

It may bee objected that this reall diference 
in maters that difer soe little, is insencible in 
the life, and soe not to be minded. 

I answer, itt is indeed nott taken nottis of by 


| some as a sencible diference, but this insencible 








difference beeing omitted in the picture, will 
cause a sencible artist to accompt him a senceless 
bungler that expresseth itt nott; and an artist 
will express it sencibly and as insencibly as hee 
finds itt in the life, for those are nicetys of noe 
small momeent, did we nott know what some 
small touches doe exppress and signifie in a 
picture. Wee say, in gennerall, that those 
things that are nearest, or come most out, ought 
soe to bee litned more than other things that 
stand farther off, as they are in the life. 

Secondly, wee propose to our consideration 
that sweete correspondencie of agreeing affinity 
that thear is always in the life beetween coulor 
and coulor, lites and shaddows, soe thatt theare 
is nott in any fface any offensive thing to bee 
seen, but all things agree.- A red face hath not 
such darks asa faire or pale face hath, but every 
flesh hath shaddows answerable to itts sealf 
only, which must be soe heedfully inspected 
and imitated that wee must nott in the picture 
express one thing that will agree with all the 
rest, for soe wee find itt in the life; and if wee 
express not all things in the picture with the 
same agreement, one thing will stett* against 
another, and all will bee nothing worth ; where- 
fore bee careful that you express nothing but 
what you ffind in the life, and then you shall 
express nothing that is offensive to the rest by 
stetting against them. 

The third thing of greatest consernment after 
the two fformer is this — 

That you paint all things as glowing as the 
life and Art will addmit you to doe, for this is a 
thing which is in all things aparent though bee 
ffew noted ; and if itt bee well imitated all your 
picture will glow with livelyness and yett noe 
nottis shall be taken of itt, for though you make 
all glowing yett must itt nott bee soe that itt 
shall deprive anything of itts natural coulor; 
whearfore lett red have an interest in all your 
mixtures, yet soe as that itt may not detract 
from a true imitation of the life by too much or 
too little of itt. 

The last generall point to bee alwayes noted is 


* The Dutch words in this booke, as to statt is hard, 
or stetting is harduess.— MS, 
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noe where elce ; and this is a generall rule, and 
| by itt you may effeminate a masculine counten- 
| ance, more or less as you see cause the converse. 

You may lionize a dogg, and give half the 
valour of a cock to a silly hen by raising her 
towards the posture and coulor of a cock, that is, 
to say noe more, what may nott by art bee taken 
more or Jess from one or many and be expresst 
in one? see that valor, prudence, and favor may 
be express’ in a clownish face and yett keepe 
so close to the life that hee shall bee a clowne 
still with those things super added ; what may 
nott bee done provided that absolute contrariety 
be not assayed ! 


Begin here. 

What mixture soever you make, though of 
many coulors, breake them all into one body ; 
bee sure ; that is, breake them till they make but 
one coulor, else you cannott see what coulor 
you have made, 

Mark, 

Lay on your coulors soe thin on the cloth att 
first that thay may cover and noe more than 
cover, and then you may overcome them again 
att your pleasure; and break other coulors upon 
them again, and putt on what touches you will 
hear and thear, and may sweeten handsomely 
and doe what soe ever you will, or is nessesary to 
bee done ; and that you may doe soe bee sure your 
pencill bee nott to full of coulor, especially at 
first, for if you lay on the coulors thick at first 





you cannott overcom them anyway to allter 
them by breaking any other coulor uppon them ; 
and when you come to putt in touches hear and 
thear you cannott doe itt, for thay will bee 
swallowed upp and stand for nothing att all, and 
sweeten you caunott, but the darkes will get 
into your lites, and foul them to dirt, and you 
will spoyle all in despite of your teeth. 
Mark. 

Keep your carnation pencills allways from 
touching any of the dark coulors as much as you 
can, for that will foul them. And keep the darke 
pencills out of the carnation patches, both on 
the pallett and picture. And those pencills you 
carpation with att one time, keepe for the same 
use att all times, and doe not foul them with dark 
coulors, for itts hard to cleane them soe well at 
the pencill pot but that thay will be foul and 
foul your fair coulors when (yow) paint with them, 
and in time cause them to starve. 

And on the contrary, those pencills that have 
been familliar to dark, lett them nott be ac- 
quainted with fair coulors att any time, but 
keepe things distinct, that you may know 
certainly you shall nott bee craftily betrayed. 

Lay on all your coulors glowing enofe att 
first; bee sure, for if thay bee a little too glowing, 
you may easily take it off, and strike itt as pale 





as ashes att your pleasure, but if once you run 
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your sealfe to dirt, you will find itt hard enoffe 
to recover itt to a sufficient glowing, 
mark 

Lay on all your coulors breaking them soe 
that thay may nott stett. 

mark 

Bee sure that the ends of every patch bee lost 
into the next, else thay will stett one against 
another most intollerably. 

What coulors you see in the life, lay them on 
eminently att first, yett nott soe eminently but 
that you may easily overcome them when you 
reveiw them again, (and bring them exactly to 
what is in the life) and that will help your 
memory when you come over them againe, that 
so you need not take such exact nottis of the 
life as att the first you must doe. 

And you will easily effect your desinee of 
overcoming them att the second view, and then 
bring them exactly to what is in the life by an 
exquisite sweetening of the patches together, 
for in sweetening, each patch will gain uppon 
the other by your care, soe that the extreme 
aparency of each shall bee taken off, and the 
exact imitation of the life appeare in every one 
of them, and if at your 3rd, 4th, or 5th, reveiw 
you find any error, you may correct itt if your 
coulors bee nott too thick laid on, and soe you 
may beestow as much care and paines about the 
picture as you will to make itt excellent. 

mark 

When you have brooken a coulor exactly 
to what is in the life, and have laid it on, if you 
see another place in the life exactly the same, 
why should you nott without alltering the 
coulor in the pencill, lay on the same coulor in 
that place allsoe instantly, as ffrom the side of 
the (maxillary ’) to the side of the nose, as I once 
saw itt done. 

In regard noe offensive coulors must come 
into a fface that is very pleasant, itt must be sce 
ordered that you must lay on your white 
coulors very lite, and your reds very red, and 
the blews very blew, and yellows yellow, and doe 
not soe break them as to take away the white- 
ness off the lites, nor the redness of the reds, 
for you may soe breake your reds with yellow, 
and the yellows with redness that thear shall be 
noe exceilency left to either ; tharfore lett your 
coulor cheifly intended prevail in the mixture 
made with divers coulors, that itt may bee 
effectuall. 

A pleasant and beautifull face can only bee 
painted with pleasant and beautyfull coulors. 
Iam soe afraide of offensive dirty coulors, that 
I think I never can bee secure enofe from them, 
for one dirty pencill will doe abundance of 
mischiefe, and foul many ffair and clean coulors. 
A beutyfull face is painted with beutyfull 
coulors as I said afore. 

mark 

3reake every patch soe that it doe not stett 
allone by itt sealfe, and to that end you are to 
take heed you use no stetting coulors, for som 
coulors will stand hard doe what you can, as 
vermillion, unless it be extreme good ; therefore 
use as little of ittas may bee in any thing, a 
touch of itt heer and thear in a face will bee as 
much as the life requires. Lamp black must 
not be used in a face, for it will stett and starve 
the fface. Smalt is not altogether to bee unsus- 
pected. 

Putt noe thing that will starve wheare 
starvning will be seen, thearfore put noe 
drying oyle in lake you putt into flesh, for the 
white will dry the lake, but in fullers earth 
pinck and lake ; only for shaddows you may putt 
in drying oyle, because if those coulors doe 
starve in the shaddows it will scarce ever bee 
seen by reason of the darkness of the coulors, 
but in som lite and glowing shaddows the 
starving may bee seen to which you have respect. 
Lamp black will starve, som say drying oyle 
allsoe, espectially the thick bottom of itt, and 
smalt, but, smalt is always to be tempered with 
the most cleer drying oyle, and nott with the 
thick uppon any terms, but if your smalt goe 
amongst other coulors that will dry itt, doe not 
temper itt with any drying oyle, but when you 
paint with it allone you must temper itt with 
thin drying oyle else it will not dry. Wattson 
once told mee that when everI layed on any 
white carnation, I should lay a glowing red by 





itt and breake of the ends of the white into 
the red. 
mark 

He that will paint well must bee boulde, 
especially in breaking his coulors. 

I deavor to paint all things soe that thay may 
bee loose, and in a face ever avoid hardness and 
stiffness, for itt is nott soe in the life; and thear 
is not any thing that makes a picture more 
naturall than the looseness and ffreeness of 
every thing in its action, and that makes it shew 
soft and naturall; whearfore as you must in 
your draft be carefull that all things be loose 
and ffree, as it wear, playing in the liberty of 
theair action, the same allsoe must be heedfully 
respected in laying on the coulors and joining 
them together, in which the mouth and eyes 
must have speciall care; beware thearfore that 
you have noe sharpe edges on the lipps or 
eyes or anywhere else, but breake off all the 
sharpp edges that one thing may flow naturally 
into another, that all may have a naturall ftree- 
dom and looseness, which is one of the greatest 
matters to bee heedfully noted and expresst in 
a picture: theare are more than ffortie thousand 
wrong ways in painting, and thear is but one 
only true and most difficult way to the perfect- 
ing of a picture, and well itt is for him that can 
find the true way in this wood. 
® How judicious and circumspect must a painter 
then bee, and who may lead him in itt? 

Some have ffoolishly heightened on flesh till 
thair heightning hath not been at all fleshy by 
reason of the extream whiteness of itt, but did 
they find itt soe in the life? 

But the masters make itt thair whole desire 
to leave the whole fface fleshy, and, as it weare, 
warmed with a naturall heat ; this is a high point 
of Art, but soe it is in the life. 

Remember those touches of the strongest 
darks and lites which are the maine life of your 
picture, which lustre secretly heer and thar, and 
are of the most important consernment, and 
beware to put them ritely in thair rite places, 
and when you have soe done, know if thear bee 
any other like them for strength (especially the 
strongest shaddows) in the whole ftace, all those 
you putt in on purpose shall stand for as much 
as comes to nothing at all, for the same shadows 
and ffoolish lites shall take place and stand soe 
in competition with those of vast consernment, 
that those of consernment will bee deprived of 
all thair force, wherefore suffer itt nott soe to 
be. I will express of how great moment this is, 
I partly noted itt out of a ladye’s picture done 
by Vandyke, or Dobson, in which the brests 
came out more than the fface, as thay out to doe, 
and it was beecause thay had more lite beestowed 
on them than any part of the fface, by how much 
thay came out more than itt in the life, and 
weare some in stronger shadows than the fface, 
yet all fleshy: and two darke touches I saw, 
one between the lips on one side and others in 
the hole of her nose which had nott thaire like 
as I remember in the whole fface, and one dark 
touch beelow her little ffinger which rounded 
the whole hand, makeing itt to stand of, and a 
dusky landscape behind, which made the whole 
figure come the fforwarder. Now if many of 
those darke touches had been used, those three 
or 4 would have stood for much less than thay 
did, wharfor bee wise—one king and 2 or 3 
princes are enofe in a nation, according to the 
proverb, the ffewer the better cheer; but if 
everyone be king, or have a greate note, thay 
will utterly confound one the other ; for if such 
likes had been in this fface for strength as weare 
upon the brests, then might the brests have 
stood more backwards, and could not have soe 
bravely appeared beefore the fface. This rule 
extends itt sealfe through the whole Art, and 
commands in generall that those things that are 
to stand farthest of, be painted most obscurely of 
all others in the whole peice, and the things 
that come nearest in the picture are to bee 
painted with the greatest aparency, and by 
how much the nearer or ffar than any thing is, it 
must be proportionably painted more or less 
aparent, or more or less obscure. 

Whearby the way note allsoe, that by this 
rule youfare nott prohibited the laying on of a 
stronger shaddow in a thing neare, than is 
required in a thing farr off in the piece, for, as I 











said afore, the brest was stronger shaddowed 
than the face, for the strength of the shaddows 
strengthened the lite of the brest. But my 
meaning is that the whole thing, lite and 
shaddowed together, if it bee near in the piece 
must be painted more aparently, how much 
itt is neerer in the life, and the whole thing 
farthest off must be painted most obscurely, 
ffor it is to bee understood that the lites only 
have all the virtue in this businis of comeing 
fforwards, wherefore those lites that are neerest 
in the picture require the strongest shaddows, 
and that for these two reasons, ffirst, because 
the stronger the shaddows the more they 
strengthen the lites, and thearby make them to 
come forwards the more; secondly, because in 
the life, things that come most out, haveing the 
greatest aparency, must of nesesity have the 
strongest lite, and consequently the’ strongest 
shaddow, for whear noe lite is, thear can be no 
shaddow. But those things that are farr of, 
haveing noe strength of lite have noe strength 
of shaddow but appear flat, for if the shaddows 
wear strong the lites alsoe would bee strong by 
them, and soe would come forward which in 
the life neither is nor can be found. But in 
conclusion wee say, that if the whole picture bee 
but lite and shaddow, things near of the lite, 
and those far of the shaddow, and this lite 
ought to have aparency proportionall and the 
shaddow a proportionall obscurity, and what 
is on a medium between them in one respect 
ought alsoe to bee as a medium in other respects, 
it being certaine that those things that are about 
an equidistance from the nearest and ffarthest 
things in the peice ought nott to bee exprest 
with that aparency that the nerest are exprest 
with, for then thay will come too fforward, nor 
ought thay to bee exprest with that obscurity 
which is only due to the most remote things, 
for then would thay nott com forwards enofe :— 

Consequently thay must nott have that 
strength of shaddow as the nearest things have, 
for that would strengthen the lites, and soe 
thrust it too fforwards ; now (consequently) must 
theare bee soe little difference between the 
lites and shaddows of them things that are most 
remote, for then the things equidistant from the 
nearest and farthest things in the life would not 
come fforwards enoffe. 

Whearfore wee say, that things nearest must 
have the strongest lites, and shaddows most 
different from those lites, to strengthen the lites, 
and soe as itt weare with those two hands to 
bring itt forwards, that it may come out and bee 
the nearest in the picture as itt will bee, because 
it hath the greatest aparency. 

Secondly, wee say, that things ffarther off in 
the peice must have lites weaker than the 
nearest things by how much farther they are, 
and allsoe thay must have shaddows less 
differing from the lites by how much the farther 
thay are off in the life, and then will thay nott 
come too forwards by reason of an undue 
aparency, nor stand too much backwards for 
want of a due aparency, but take its rite place 
in the picture as itt is in the life. 

Thirdly, we say, that the things ffarthest off 
in the life must in the picture be exprest with 
the most obscure lites and shaddows least of all 
differing from the lites, and thearby thay will 
want aparency most of all, and consequently 
will stand farthest off in the picture. 

For these two; lst, obscurity of the lites, 
2nd, littleness of difference beet ween that obscure 
lite and itts shaddow. 

As two clouds doe abscond those farthest 
things, and thrust them backwards to the 
greatest remoteness, yet leaveing them apart 
enofe, and that although thear bee not found in 
them any shaddows of that strength by them- 
selves as thear is in the nearest of all; for noe 
such shaddows may be found thear, lest thay 
strengthen the lites, and soe thrust them 
forwards. 

All coulors must bee brought to thair height, 
as the painters say. 

That is, they must be brought to that coulor 
which is in the life, for that is the height of a 
coulor; viz, an exact imitation of what is in the 
life. 

Now this greatest and most weighty point in 
the whole art of painting is a most difficult 
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thing, for what strange coulors are in some 
shaddowd ffaces; such as I saw in Mary 
Magdelin of Ffullers painting,* in which nothing 
had any lite soe as to discover carnation filesh 
save one part of the fforhead and nose, yett was 
the whole face in a shaddow all fleshy and the 
shaddows gennerally blewish. ; 

Now to breake coulors this is a difficult 
matter indeed, and in those cases to imitate the 
life is the greatest point of Art. 

Now for direction, heerin take this one rule in 
gennerall for the present, till I have learned 
more and better directions. 

Note what coulor is the most eminent in the 
patch you are about, and draw that out, then see 
to what it inclines next to that, and break some 
of that into the former, and soe proceed till you 
have breaken itt exactly to what you see in the 
life. 

Allways remembering—Ist, that you lay on 
noe dirty, unpleasant colours, for such are nott 





I interpret thus, that if a man knows whearin 
the true force and life of a picture doth consist, 
itt will bee easie enofe for him to express that 
force or a greate part of itt, for Titian painted 
with more ease than any bungler can doe: and 
painting must bee a recreation and not a toyle 
to him that doth itt well, wharfore do nott moyle 
your understanding (with) uncertaine ways of 
draught or couloring, but proceed in both in the 
true and sure method, which in both is first 
somewhat nearly to touch out the life, and that 
will help to the next addition, so that in the rite 
method the hardest is at the flirst, and the more 
easie always aftter. 

Ffor a thing ought att first bee exprest 
according to truth, and then will it not admitt of 
alteration, but only requires addition uppon 
addition till all bee added to the first which is 
found in the life; as, for example, first in 
draught the face must be stetted with an ovall 


| eye-line, nose-lines, mouth-lines, &c., beefore any 


in the life; 2nd, that you make itt as glowing as | 
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the life will permit you to doe, because in the 
life all things are glowing. 


And take noe more coulor in your pencill than | 


you can perfectly rule, which is but very litle. 
The foregoing rule is hard to sett down in words, 
but it is the true way that all the masters goe in 
everything. 

As, for example. 

In the ordinary flesh of a face wee find white 
to bee the most eminent in the mixture, and 
thearfore wee draw that out att first on the 
pallett ; then considering what hath the next 
eminency to the white, if wee find it yellowness, 
then wee add yellow oker to the white wee 
draw out on the pallett; and considering the 
life againe, wee find a glowing redness, which 
wee have nott yett in the coulors on the pallett ; 
thearfore, to the white and yellow oker wee 
adde such and soe much red as may breake it 
exactly to what is in the life, and if itt want any 
thing itt may bee added to itt. 

Theare is a wonderfull force in the highest 
lite on the nose, I mean the topp of the lower 
part of the nose : for if this lite bee putt on its rite 
place, which is high, and have strong shaddows 
under itt, itt will make the nose stand off 
singular well, and grace the whole face. But if 
you put this lite a litle to low, you will strike 
the nose flat in the fface, and spoyle itt utterly, 
and though you doe place shaddows under itt, 
yet all will not doe ; wharfore bee sure put that 
lite in itts rite place, high enofe, and strong 
shaddows under itt. 

In a face thear are some burning reds to bee 
exprest, whose force, if you ritely know, you 
would bee sure not to omitt them. 

As that on the farther side of the chin, that 
on the farther side of the lower lipp, the touch 
in the eyebrow, a small touch in the shadowed 
eye, on the farther part of the lower eyelid. 

And think you that they are placed in the 
shaddows only (and noewhear else in the lites) 
for nothing? nay, those are the burning coals 
giving life in those dark obscureities, discovering 
by an unthought shineing the dark coulors that 
are about them, makeing them to glow, and 
inlightening them as itt ware with its oune rays 
as three or four coals doe in the morning in a 
chimney ; for those affecting the eye with thaire 
redness, and being always present in the dark, 
the eye is decieved by them, and judges as if 
thear weare a reflection of them uppon the 
adjacent darks. Yett beware you bestow those 
reds not too plentifully, that in the eyebrow 
allsoe must nott be verry aparent. 

Strike sure and goe freely is a significant 
saying, and observe itt well allways in your 
practize, 

First, to strike shure, else you can doe nothing 
to any purpose. 

Secondly, goe freely on; the life and true 
force of a picture lies not in a childish nicety of 
smooth stroakes, fair coulors, neate ornaments, 
and a scrupulous exactness in the imitation of 
every trifle, and a grate many such like baubles 
—butt itt is quite another thing, and thearfore 


my master told me once, the whole business is | 


but to know, itt’s easy then to doe itt; which 








* Isaac Fuller, an historical and portrait-painter of 
the time of Charles II.: he died in 1672.—{Ep. A.-J.] 





part must bee expresst, and this must not be 
altered, but stand continually; afterwards some 
maine touches of the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
must, according to the former lines, bee added 
to those lines, and then to goe over them againe 
and againe till we have made addition of one 
to another, and exprest all. And soe in coulor- 
ing, wee know that att first wee lay on such 
coulors as are most aparent in the life, and that 
all flat ones afterwards come uppon that filatt 
with darke and lites, and soe in sort divers 
things one uppon another: yett is the first laid 
on according to truth, and soe require nott 
alteration but only addition, for why doe wee 
putt in and out? doe the first truly, and you 
will find the next to follow with ease and truth. 
When you sett the person (whose picture you 
are to draw) in the posture you intend to paint 
him in, order him soe that the lite may fall on 
that side his face, as the lite of the window will 
fall on the picture in the roome whear it is to 
hang, that soe the picture may have the lite fall 
uppon itt in the roome whear itt hangs, as the 
lite in that place would fall uppon the life 
itt sealfe iff itt wear placed whear the picture is: 
and if you make an ovall, or anything else, bee 
sure that you make the lites to come uppon 
them according as itt comes uppon the fface, and 
the shaddows all ffollowing the lites, and those 
things beeing according to the life will add a 
greate worth and truth to the picture, for the 
picture shows most naturall when itt stands in a 
trew lite. 

When any one sitts for thaire picture, doe nott 
constraine them to an exact stillness, as that 
they shall nott stirr att all, but among thair 
many motions you must waite till you see the 
thing you would have, and then paint or 
draw itt. 

Drive your coulors at first on home to the 
cloth, that soe if the cloth bee hungry and will 
suck upp any coulor or oyle you may drive in 
as much as itt will receave, and then the coulors 
you lay on afterwards will ly well on; for if 
the oyle sinke from them they will look like 
dirt ; this is the reason of hard working at first 
and soft afterwards, and yett nott all the reason 
neither, for the greatest reason is, beecause att 
first wee paint only fundamentall patches, on 
which wee afterwards putt darks and lites, and 
other variety of coulors as ocasion requires ; and 
soe having, as itt weare, roome enofe, and all that 
wee doe is for the most part but in order to the 
coming over it againe, wee doe use a more 
rustick bouldness in our handeling att this time. 
Another reason is, beecause the coulors must bee 
laid thin on att first, else wee can never come 
uppon itt againe, to breake other coulors uppon 
itt, and putt in what touches wee will. But all 
wee doe will bee swallowed upp by the thick- 
ness of the under coulor, and then iff wee find 
that anything is nott rite, wee cannott overcome 
the coulor, butt while the coulors are thin on 
the cloth, you may overcome them and putt 
what you will uppon them. 

Breake all your coulors throughly (som att 
first with the knife) with your pencill, that they 
may be fine (and nott gretty) and smooth now ; 
but hard breaking of the coulor with the pencill 
you drive the coulor much from the point of the 
pencill to the quill, soe that itt requires a litle 


time to descend againe before itt is redy for you 





to strike on the cloth: this is one reason of 
distance of time. 

But if when you have throwly broaken the 
coulor you turne the pencill on the pallett, and 
some of the coulor from your pencill, and then 
take itt upp on your pencill without fforceing itt 
upp to the quill againe, then you need nott take 
any distance of time as otherwayes you must. 

Lay on all your coulors thin that thay may 
cover on the cloth, and noe more than cover 
(especially att first) and lay them smooth on. 

If you find your coulor hard to overcome att 
any time, you may well suspect som powerful 
coulor to bee in that mixture that doth strongly 
oppose your intent, whearfore rather lay itt 
aside then strive to much against it, and begin 
with clean pencills and ffresh coulors. But the 
maine hinderance is a greate quantity of coulors 
you have in hand, and you had then all most as 
good lift at a millstone as strive to reduce a 
great quantity of coulor to another thing than 
what they are, unless a small alteration will effect 
your purpose; whearfore beware of clogging 
your pencills with coulor; a litle sugar will 
sweeten a glass of wine, but if you put that 
sugar into a gallon it will make a very small 
alteration, soe a litle red will make an hungry 
pencill glow, but a full pencil hath noe room to 
recieve a great deal of red, and a litle will nott 
sufficiently overcome itt, and what is heer said 
of reds is to be understood of blews, yellows, 
and all coulors. 

Whatever picture you make by the life, if you 
doe nott paint itt in such a posture and action 
as is suitable to the person, that picture will 
never bee like ; fora gentleman who is soe indeed 
in his mind hath bould sprightly actions, the 
hand pointing, &c. A clowne or a dull spirritted 
ffellow hath dull and clownish actions, as the 
shoulders thrust upp, &c.; for a man is known 
by his body and back parts all most as by his 
fface : now if you paint a clownish person in a 
bould and sprightly posture and quick action, 
that picture can never bee like him ; and on the 
contrary a dull clownish action will never bee 
like a gentleman. 

A ball you may toss as you will, but as for 
mountains you must lett them ly still. 

Soe a litle quantity of coulor in the pencill or 
on the cloth may be broaken easily to what you 
would have itt, butt a greate deal cannot bee 
dealt with. 

If you lay on any coulor in the picture, itt is 
to bee either that which is thear to continue as 
itt is, or else laid on in order to other coulors 
you intend to breake uppon itt; and if soe, it 
must bee very thinly laid on, else you cannott 
overcome itt; or else, thirdly, you fooleishly lay 
on a coulor which the life will not admit to 
remaine as itt is, and you lay itt on unadvisedly 
in that itt is not in order properly to another 
coulor that is to bee broaken uppon itt, and 
lastly this ;— 

Senceless dirt you lay on in such quantity 
that itt can never bee overcome to bee reduced 
to what itt should bee, and then you ffret and 
spoyle all, as I have done, with a shadow in the 
rounding of the cheek, by the nostrill, and 
elsewheare. 

Lay on the rite coulors in their rite places, 
and sweeten them with a dry pencill in some 
cases, especially as where a lite and dark doe 
come neer together ; for if you sweeten with the 
pencill you laid on the strong lite withall, you 
may spoyle the dark and take of itts fforce; and 
if you sweeten with the dark pencill itt may bee 
you may spoyle the strong lite, and to bee sure 
the lite and dark both shall bee hurt ; thearfore 
sweeten with a dry pencill, and if the coulors 
bee thinly laid on they will sweeten exellently, 
but if thick you may be deceaved of your 
expectation. The two great oposers of all my 
studies and labours, and thay who still render 
my indeavors ffruitless, I would, if I could 
possibly, make conspickuous, and place one of 
them before one eye and the other before the 
other eye, that I might alwayss watch thair 
mischeivious conspiracy and prevent them. But 
beefore I describe my adversaries it will first be 
requisite to show the place of thair abode, and 
the way thearunto, in this following manner. 

When the strongest lites of a fface are 
painted with the greatest care that may bee, 
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and have in them, besides the truth of the life, 
the most goodly and pleasant couloring, and 
doth keep close to the life and goodness of 
couloring, then when wee come to paint the 
shaddows wee meet with our two strong 
ennemies; and thou (though) in the strongest 
lites thay did violently assault us, yett in the 
ffuint lites and darks wee shall scarcely escape 
their mischiefes. 

The ffirst and worst is, wee are, in the ffaint 
lites and in the darks, apt to loose the excellency 
of couloring which consists mainely in those 
ffirst, that itt have as much aparency as is due 
to itt, and yett that itt bee as obscure as itt 
ought to bee ; secondly, that all the coulors bee 
pleasant, and noe dirty heavy coulors among 
them; thirdly, that thear bee as greate a 
variety of this couloring as is required nesesarily 
by the life; fourthly, that all bee as glowing as 
the life will well admit. 

The second and alsoe dangerous antagonist is 
that in the ffaint lites and shaddows chiefly, as 
allsoe in the strong lites, if wee doe keep close 
to the excellency of couloring wee are apt to 
depart from a due imitation of that which we 
see in the life, either by too much or too little 
aparency ; secondly, by departing from that 
couloring which is seen in the life ; thirdly, by 
want of a due glowingness, &c, Now you see 
the enemyes; if, thearfore, you can bee able 
first and chiefly to keep to the excellency of 
couloring and a true imitation of the life (that is, 
to keep close to the truth of the life) then may 
you doe what you will in this difficult Art. 

How this may be done I leave to more mature 
consideration, when wee shall examine it again. 

Bee sure you keep close to the excellency of 
couloring, and for the looseing parts a small 
difference will bee sufficient, ffor noe dirty or 
unpleasant coulors must come in on any terms ; 
for though the elevation, rounding, and looseing 
parts bee but different a litle, itt is enofe, and all 
together will stand rounding. Did I nott see itt 
mysealfe in the litle naked Lucretia, and is not 
this the great secret my master promised, that if 
I observed I could not doe amis or run to dirt? 
Ffor first the strongest lites of the filesh are 
white, yellow oker, and red, and in this mixture 
white must prevaile usually, and sometimes wee 
make the yellow to prevaile more or less as 
occasion is; sometimes white and yellow 
together, but very seldom or never thatt wee let 
the red prevaile above the white or yellow in 
this mixture for the strongest lites. 

Secondly, next to the strongest lites of the 
flesh wee usually lay a flesh wharein the red 
prevails above either the white or yellow. 

Thirdly, the blew flleshes are made with 
yellow oker, and a very litle blew black, and 
that well broaken with the other coulors, or in 
steed of blew black smalt. 

But for the blew ffleshes that are in the 
shaddows, thay are laid on more purple than 
the fformer ffaire blew fflesh, and itt is made 
with white, yellow oker, red, a litle, which is the 
usuall flesh ; and to this flesh blew black in very 
small quantity, and well broaken with the other 
coulors; this blew flesh is more shady than 
that first blew flesh made of white, yellow okers 
and blew black, only because this hath red in 
itt, which makes itt incline towards a purple, 
but have a care lest you make itt purple: 
ffourthly, the utmost edges of the filesh, espe- 
cially on the enlightened sides is a very red 
glowing fllesh, as I found itt in the litle Lucretia, 
but on the shaddowed side itt is nott soe. But 
all the particular coulors, and how thay breake 
of one into another, and thay nott to bee seen 
in the life in a great measure, but more practi- 
cally in good pictures in which the masters 
doe express the life in the best manner that can 
bee. For though in the life wee find noe such 
burning reds as wee see the greate masters 
express in the breaking of the strong lite ffleshes 
and many such like things, yet is thear a neces- 
sity of such couloring beecause the life can noe 
otherwise bee soe well imitated as itt is that 
way ; for though itt bee not exactly according to 
the life, yet is itt done according to sound judg- 
ment and reason as may be made apeare, one 
instance whereof is sett down above, which 
point of Art I hope to have in farther examina- 
tion hearafter, namely, why this fface is imitated 











with coulors differing from the life thus and 
thus, as first, why is there a stronger lite than 
is in the life? Answer ; to make that place come 
out or stand off as itt does in the life ; secondly, 
why is heer a flesh somewhat redder than that 
place in the life? Answer; to breake of the 
lite into which could not bee done so well 
otherwayes. Thirdly, why is heer a burning 
stroake, when noe such thing is in the 
life? Answer, beecause wee cannot make 
the ffigure round any other way soe well as 
this, and divers other reasons are to bee under- 
stood for those varyings from the life of which 
no more att present butt only this, namely, 
that theare is a necessity for itt, that it must bee 
soe because itt cannott bee soe well any other 
way whatsoever. 

Now beecause this is a matter soe hard to 
observe ritely, and is of soe greate consernment, 
I have one generall excellent and true rule, 
which in the painting of all ffaces, hands, or 
nakeds, I must strictly observe and ffollow ; and 
I doubt nott butt itt will be a sufficient guide 
in this wood wherein are soe many false paths. 

Itt is this : 

In all ffleshes, all the white, yellow, red or 
blew fileshes whatsoever, belonging either to 
the strongest lites, ffaint lites or the darks, 
must bee painted with soe like difference 
from the life or one from another as that noe 
one or more of them, or any part of them, must 
nott natturally agree with all the rest, especially 
and as much as possible may be with the life itt 
sealfe ; againe, in the fformer so much difference 
must bee made beetween one and another of the 
said ffleshes as will be sufficient to express what 
difference shall be found between one part and 
another in the life, and one thing and another; 
in all respects you must ever be carefull to 
observe and ritely imitate all the varryety of 
couloring in the life, but especially the maine 
lites, which are touches scattered upp and downe 
heer and theare all the fface and naked over; 
ffor in the fface those are the cheife ffeatures, and 
doe much lift upp those places and make all 
things to stand round and loose. 

Much of like consernment beelongs allsoe to 
the darke touches. 

Stanleys fface, graved by Ffaithorne,* is much 
mistelled, for the nose turnes to much away ; the 
eyes looks somewhat to ffully uppon you 
in respect of the nose; but the mouth especially 
and the chin wants much foreshortening to 
make them anser the nose. 

When the lite is placed under a high and 
narrow lite, then doth all the varriety of 
couloring that is in the fface apeare truly. But 
if the lite stands full in the fface or some severall 
wayes, then doth it fill upp all the muscles 
soe that then you cannot see the true couloring : 
this is the reason why the masters doe always 
paint the life by one small high lite. 

When the couloring of the fface is thus beefore 
you, then iff you will paint well you are tyed by 
a ffatal necessity to ffind out all the same coulors 
exactly on your pallette, and all thair exact 
places on the cloth, and those (and noe other) 
coulors must be laid on in those (and no other) 
places. 

The ffailing in those too is the cause of all bad 
painting ; whearefore if you will paint well, you 
must ffind out for every part of the life such a 
coulor as is theare visible, though you sweate 
ffor itt. 

And allsoe you must ffind out its true place, 
though you smart ffor itt; doe this and you 
doe all that can possibly bee done in this noble 
art of painting. 

If you lay on in a fface or any thing else but 
one coulor ; that is, nott the same with what is in 
the life too bee seen ; that, beeing ffalce, that one 
false coulor will disagree with all the rest that 
are true: but if you lay on many ffalce coulors 
what work will theare bee doe you think? or if a 
true coulor bee laid out of his place, do you not 
know that that can never answer to what is 
in the life? and if you answer nott the life, will 
your picture ever bee as the life is? 

a word to the wise is....+ 





* Thomas Stanley, by Sir Peter Lely, engraved by 
W. Faithorne, the elder, who died iu 1691. 
+ To be continued. 











THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
Tue tenth report of the commissioners on 
the Fine Arts (given in the Art-Journal of 
last month) touches upon a subject on 
which we have already spoken at different 
times ; that is, the insufficiency of the light 
on certain of the walls for showing works 
of Art. The passage in the report to which 
we allude is as follows:—‘“ In first 
proposing that the apartment should be 
decorated with paintings executed in that 
method (i. ¢. fresco) we observed—viz., in 
our report of the 7th of August 1545,—that 
we were ‘ desirous to afford opportunities for 
the practice of fresco-painting, and for the 
cultivation of the style of design which is 
fitted for it, *** provided the archi- 
tectural arrangements and the light should, 
on the completion of the apartment, be 
found to be adapted for the purpose.’ The 
room was ultimately found to be but 
scantily lighted, but we conceived that as 
the paintings would admit of being closely 
inspected that objection was in itself less 
important ; while,on the other hand, it might 
not be without its use experimentally, by 
suggesting a treatment adapted to such a 
condition.” We do not apologise for making 
this extract because the circumstance here 
alluded to is one involving the character of 
the decorations. We have from the first 
declared the light upon the executed frescoes 
or the greater part of them altogether in- 
sufficient toshowthem. Maclise’s beautiful 
work in the House of Lords is entirely lost, 
and those on the throne side of the house 
are seen to great disadvantage. It is clear 
that the architecture cannot be sacrificed to 
the Art, but we think that every means 
should be adopted of admitting as much 
light as possible. Inthe House of Commons 
last season, a change was effected which 
very materially increased the light in that 
house. We mean the substitution of glass 
but slightly ornamented, for the richly 
painted armorial shields which before filled 
these windows. Here, we regret the change, 
because in the House of Commons there are 
no works of Art, and the greater part of the 
business of the session is carried on by 
gaslight. We have more than once spoken 
of the insufficient lights in the Poets’ Hall 
(or the upper waiting hall as it is called in 
the report), where any picture not very 
forcible is entirely sacrificed. These eight 
frescoes are spoken of in respect of light as 
experimental: there are certain of these 
works which we trust will be considered so 
far experiments as to be succeeded hereafter 
by improvements in the same places. In 
St. Stephen’s Hall, the result will be the 
same as in the Poets’ Hall or upper waiting 
room, unless the works there shall be exe- 
cuted according to ascale of light and shade 
adapted to that gallery, in which the light is 
of the most embarrassing kind, as on each 
side, the windows will be above the pictures. 
It may readily be understood what is 
meant by “experimental”—as applied to 
the works in the upper waiting hall—from 
these mach may be learnt in adapting 
succeeding work to low and cross lights. 
It has been customary with nearly all the 
artists who have assisted in these works, to 
work their sketches entirely according to 
the light of their own studios, or to adapt 
them to that of the walls of an exhibition. 
But how effective soever they may be in 
either situation, they would according to 
ordinary scales be entirely lost in very many 
situations in the Houses of Parliament ; 
and this will continue to be the case, unless 
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great changes be made in the treatment of 
works intended for situations imperfectly 
lighted. Simplicity and force are the two 
first qualities which should be sought in 
such works. Complaints of this imper- 
fection are unavailing: we believe that- 
the difficulty can in some measure be 
obviated by masses and powerful opposi- 
tions, the only method of working calculated 
to tell under a low light, ms moreover 
a manner of composition in which reside the 
sublimest qualities of Art. We may learn 
as well from what has been done elsewhere 
as from experiments at home. Works 
executed with pointless and almost uniform 
breadth, whatever may be their sweetness 
and elevation of character, are otherwise 
entirely unsuited fur mural painting where 
there is any degree of obscurity ; the re- 
finements of such productions are lost 
under the highest degree of light. Over- 
beck for instance, as we know him at 
Schleissheim, Frankfort, and in the 
Raezynski collection would entirely fail in 
painting on walls in anywise obscured. 
In the Allerheiligen chapel at Munich, 
many of Hess’s compositions from the Old 
Testament are seen with difficulty, and 
much of that detail and masterly point 
which in the sketch or cartoon might have 
told in his own studio, is inappreciable in 
the chapel. The same may be said of 
certain of the works of Cornelius in the 
Ludwig’s Kirche, and also of those of 
Schraudolph and Fischer, in the Mariahilf 
Kirche at Au. But if we remember the 
brief period in which all the compositions in 
Munich have been matured, we cannot 
be surprised at this and the other defects 
which pervade these works. Whatever 
defaults may beset the decorations of the 
Houses of Parliament, it is certain that they 
will not be attributable to hasty execution. 
Yet whatever may be thought or said of 
the tardy progress of the works, if there 
were no other cause for, it the commissioners 
are unquestionably right in their deliberate 
method of proceeding. There can be no 
wholesale creation of good Art. The frescoes 
which are most advantageously lighted, are 
those by Dyce, in the Queen’s Robing Room, 
as one side of this apartment is pierced by 
large windows which freely admit a great 
breadth of light. It is useless to tell us 
that the frescoes in the House of Lords 
come out admirably, when that chamber is 
artificially lighted. We had rather they were 
seen tocomparative disadvantage by artificial 
light : this would be saying something for 
the daylight which was shed upon them. 
On first seeing the frescoes in the House of 
Lords, we were involuntarily impressed 
with a feeling that these works were out of 
their place in that house. <A recent exami- 
nation of them confirms the impression to 
conviction. We do not expect fresco to 
lose its brilliancy, and tone down as oil 
painting does in time. A very short term 
has elapsed since those works were finished, 
but they have lost much of their freshness, 
they are becoming gradually veiled. This 
can only be accounted for by the multitude 
of burners which are lighted night after 
night during the session. Under such 
circumstances it had been better to have 
omitted fresco entirely in the House of 
Lords, as in the House of Commons... We 
can remember no other edifice in which 
works of Art have been subjected to a trial 
so severe. They will wash it is true; we 
have seen frescoes on exterior walls that 
have been exposed to the weather for two 
centuries, but we know not what they were 
like in their freshness, we cannot therefore 
say what they may have lost. They may 
be washed, but valuable works of Art 








should not be in a position to render this 
often necessary. We hail with real satis- 
faction, the announcement that Maclise’s 
“ Marriage of Strongbow,” at least a version 
of it, is to form one of the historical series. 
To an earnest hope on this subject we 
gave expression in our Royal Academy 
notice of the picture, and we now venture 
the expression of another hope, that it 
will be repeated on a wall sufficiently 
lighted to show its transcendent merits. It 
is rare to see so much value communicated 
to multitudinous detail and minor incident 
as that which we recognise in this work. 
The supreme merit of the work does not 
lie in this, but as exhibiting an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and versatility of 
resource, it were better that the work 
should not be executed than that it should 
be destined to a place where it cannot be 
seen. Ward’s picture also will suffer if 
placed in a subdued light, as its force depends 
so much on the perspicuity of its jdepths. 
The report calls our attention to the Prince’s 
Chamber. That apartment we find little 
changed from the condition in which it was 
when we last spoke of it. For this apart- 
ment is intended a statue of Her Majesty, 
with figures of Justice and Clemency, and 
with bas-reliefs on the pedestal, a work which 
is confided to Gibson, an artist eminently 
fitted to do justice to the subject. It were 
however much to be desired that anything 
other than allegory had been determined on 
in association with the Queen’s statue. It 
were a gross injustice to the reputation of 
one of the most eminent of living sculptors 
to express any apprehension that the work 
when finished would be otherwise than 
entirely satisfactory. We have every faith 
in Gibson, but none in Allegory. The days 
of allegory are gone, she has left us nothing 
to be grateful for. If we look around us 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, if even 
we seek counsel of the great master Peter 
Paul Rubens at Antwerp or Paris, if we 
recal the eccentricities of Versailles or 
Sans Souci, to which one of the hundreds 
of compositions to be found in these places 
could we direct attention, and say that such 
is the work we should wish the compo- 
sition in the Prince’s Chamber to resemble 
in spirit? We stand uncovered before 
Guttemburg, Luther, Melancthon, and others 
who are represented in their simple imper- 
sonations, and stand forth as memorable 
benefactors of mankind, and our own great 
men, our various Peels and Wellingtons, 
we salute with profound reverence ; the 
dramatic series that adorned the bridge at 
Paris, and even the gilded series of electoral 
and heroic personages in the new palace at 
Munich, may be regarded with respect, 
and many with admiration ; but who can 
look at Louis Quatorze, or our Charles or 
James the Second in the character of 
Augustus Cesar without compassion ? 
Many of our departed great men, could they 
look back and see themselves associated 
with suspicious looking semi-nude figures 
masquerading as Victory, Trade, Commerce, 
Justice, History, Mercy, and that long list 
of adulatory and hypocritical impersona- 
tions that have been created discretionally 
but not discreetly by artists; this class of 
grave and reverend men would, we say, be 
inexpressibly scandalised at finding them- 
selves in such company. Certain are we 
that such men would declare for Clio rather 
than Terpsichore, and they would pre- 
fer the works of Clio to the muse herself; 
we are often disappointed on introduction 
to the auctor ipsissimus after reading 
his works. But we are in the Prince’s 
Chamber, which it is proposed farther to 
enrich with bas-reliefs, At one end of this 

















chamber there is a plaster cast painted to 


imitate wood ; it is a figure composition of 
which the subject is Queen Philippa suppli- 
cating the lives of the burgesses of Calais. 
If this be placed here as indicative of the 
style to be followed in these works, it is a 
determination much to be deprecated. The 
style of the carving or cast goes back to the 
fourteenth century ; we could indeed instance 
works of that period superior to it in taste. 
There can be no change in anything that 
appertains to that which is properly archi- 
tectural, but we contend that the Art 
embellishments should faithfully represent 
the current century: these should be the 
best that the time affords. If the sculp- 
tures or carvings for the Prince’s Chamber 
are to assume a medieval character, 
Pickersgill’s picture of the “Burial of 
Harold” is an impropriety. It should have 
been painted according to the taste of the 
3Jayeux tapestry. In the House of Lords, all 
that remains to be done in Fine Art is the 
completion of the series of statues in the 
niches. The number of these will be eighteen, 
and eleven are in their places. With 
respect to these statues we have already 
expressed an opinion that their importance 
is diminished by the force of tle salient en- 
richments amid which they are circum- 
stanced. Having examined closely many of 
these works, we can testify to the excellence 
of their proximate effect, but in lofty niches 
surrounded by bold and florid carving 
they are secondary to these enrichments, 
whereas each should stanc forward as a 
prominent piece of sculpture. It may be 
argued that the figures are of the size 
of life, but it must be remembered that 
they have to compete with compositions 
representing objects a hundred fold larger 
thun nature—the comparison is therefore 
against them. To have told well in such 
niches they should have been larger and 
more free in execution. That which would 
creditably fill these niches would look ex- 
travagant near the eye, and that which is 
intended to flatter the eye on a near view 
is lost when associated with compositions 
such as constitute these niches. In St. 
Stephen’s Hall no addition has been made 
to the three statues, which have for some 
time been placed there, but commissions for 
five others have been given to five sculptors, 
one toeach. The figures are of a stature 
admirably adapted to the hall in which they 
are placed : they are larger, we think, than 
the prelates aud barons of the House of 
Lords, whereas, if the latter figures are 
intended as historical personages, we submit 
that they should not have been secondary 
to the carving by which they are sur- 
rounded. In the Queen’s Robing Room 
nothing seems to have been done since last 
season. This it may be remembered is in 
progress of decoration by Mr. Dyce—the 
subjects being derived from the legend of 
King Arthur—four of the series are finished, 
three on the wall at the right hand of the 
entrance, and the fourth at the other 
extremity of the room, near the door by 
which Her Majesty will enter, the chamber 
set apart for visitors on the occasion of the 
opening of parliament. If the breadth of 
light which is now admitted into this room 
remain unobscured, the works which enrich 
these walls will be seen to advantage. The 
light here is better than that of any other 
apartment intended for this kind of enrich- 
ment that we have yet seen. According to 
the report, these works are about to be pro- 
ceeded with. Herbert is charged with the 
decoration of the Peers’ Robing Room, an 
apartment not yet built. During the 
progress of his “ Lear disinheriting Cordelia,” 
this artist cut out repeatedly portions of his 
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work before he could satisfy himself. This 
however he did at length in a work of tran- 
scendent excellence. Such patience, energy, 
and determination will render the Peers’ 
Robing Room one of the most attractive of 


these storied halls. In the House of 
Commons considerable changes are in 
progress. The false ceiling with which it 


has been found necessary to cover in this | 


House in order to improve the sound, dero- 
gates much from its appearance. The entire 
exclusion of painting from its walls is, we 
think, highly judicious. The lighting and 
ventilation has always been a difficulty 
here. The upper benches must either be 
in obscurity, or the members on those 
benches must be annoyed by the glare of 
the lights fixed immediately before them on 
the small columns which support the gallery, 
The perforated iron forming the flooring, 
and through which the warm air passes, 
was found too cold for the feet. This is 
being partially removed, and perforated 
wood is about to be substituted. Thus it 
will be seen that in Art-decoration literally 
nothing has been done since our notice of 
last season. If however no other explana- 
tion of this could be offered, it were enough 
to remember the increased call upon the 
national resources during the last year. 
The sum hereafter to be expended in these 
works is 4000/. annually. This is a very 
limited seale considering the mass of work 
to be accomplished ; but it is perhaps all 
that government under the pressure of the 
times can afford.* Every succeeding year 
brings to completion some of the more 
substantial parts of the works, and as these 


are terminated, the means for the advance- | 


ment of the Art-embellishments will be aug- 
mented. We have already estimated at 


twenty-five or thirty years the time neces- | 
sary for the completion of these works, that | 
is from the earliest commencement to their | 


final accomplishment. In a very few years 
one half of the former term will have 
expired—the number of finished frescoes 
is as yet but twelve—if we glance at the 
vacant spaces yet to be filled, half a century 
at this rate will not suffice. But having 


seen so much in other countries of the | 
fallacy of hastening to become rich in Art, | 


we are far from being dissatisfied with a 
progress that secures to us works of real 
worth. Maclise’s “Strongbow” was not we 
believe commissioned, but the government 
has done well and wisely to secure a fresco 
replica of this for the Houses of Parliament. 
It is not often that examples of such excel- 
lence will be found, but when they do occur 
it is to be hoped they will be made to assist 
in the enrichments of these walls. Thus 
with respect to fresco the last year has been 
a blank, but we trust in our next notice we 
shall have to report an advance in these 
works, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Dear Sir,—I read in your last number the 
republication of the Report of the commis- 
sioners of the Fine Arts, with a mixed 
sensation of pleasure and pain ; pleased that 
historical painting, which has been so long 
endeavouring to get a footing in this 
country, has at last found a resting-place, 
like the wearied dove after its unsuccessful 
flights from the ark : but I felt grieved that 
to gain that protection it must forego the 
advances it had made, retrace its steps, and 


* The reader will find the subject of these frescoes 
discussed in the following letter from Mr. John Burnet. 





juvenile capacity ; 





enter upon a fresh journey with greater 
obstacles in its path, and assume habits 
less congenial to the people it was to look 
to for approbation and encouragement: in 
fact, to get rid of all those excellencies upon 
which it so foolishly prided itself, viz., liquid 
glazings, deep tones of light and shade, har- 


| monious colouring, and the melting and 


losing of its outlines. All these were re- 
quired to be swallowed up by a dry covering 


| of whitewash, leaving the outlines in every 


part meagre, and cutting against the back- 
ground ; but to speak more plainly, we are 
required to forego all that has been gained 


as a school of light, and shade, and colour, | 
| commissioners do not explain, but we may 


from the time of Vandyck to the present, 
and to enter upon a mode of treating a pic- 
ture not only contrary to the principles 


derived from his example, but detrimental | 
to those qualities which distinguish us as a | 
school in preference to all others. Now, this | 
| they say, “the design for the fresco so 


is recommended to be done as the “ means 


of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts | 
The encouragers | 


in the United Kingdom.” 
of the Fine Arts in England are the pur- 
chasers of our pictures, and the tastes of 
these patrons are already formed from the 
contemplation of the many fine examples of 


| the Flemish and Dutch schools adorning 


their houses ; but, lest I may appear egotis- 
tical, or raising ‘objections to phantoms of 
my own creation, I will endeavour to 
extract, as near as I am able, the methods 
recommended in the report. After the 
preamble, the following extracts are from 
the tenth report :— 

“The series of eight fresco-paintings in 


| the upper waiting-hall is now completed. 


In first proposing that the apartment 
should be decorated with paintings executed 
in that method we observed, viz.; in our 
Report of the 7th of August 1845, ‘that we 
were desirous to afford opportunities for the 
further practice of fresco-painting, and for 
the cultivation of the style of design which 
is fitted for it, provided that the archi- 
tectural arrangements and the light should 
on the completion of the apartment be found 
to beadapted for the purpose.’ The room was 
ultimately found to be but scantily lighted, 
but we conceived that as the paintings 
would admit of being closely inspected, that 
objection was in itself less important, while 


| on the other hand it might not be without 


its use experimentally, by suggesting a 


| treatment adapted to such a condition.” 
Before proceeding, I must animadvert | 


on the absurdity involved in that passage, 
especially when referring to so luminous a 
subject as fresco-painting, though the 


| whole wording of the report is intended 


to be clear, and adapted to the most 
nevertheless, I will 
endeavour to extract the meaning, and 
elucidate its purport. “The further prac- 
tice of fresco-painting” here alluded to, 
is in reference to the premiums given 
for the designs exhibited in Westminster 
Hall, and the specimens required from 
the competitors of their capacity to exe- 
cute their several compositions in fresco, 
Now this calling into action artists unem- 
ployed and untutored in this new process, 
was the cause of many heartburnings and 
disappointments, from poor Haydon down 
to the merest tyro that ever handled a 
pencil; and those few who received pre- 
miums for their designs, were goaded on by 
a laudable ambition to spend their money 
and time in the absorbing difficulties of 
fresco, and at last only awakened from 
their fallacious delusion, to the sterile 
satisfaction of being the sole possessors of 
their own labours. I am far I hope from 
ascribing any position of the artists now 
engaged to carry out the works to the 

















common idea of favouritism ; on the con- 
trary, I believe those who are now employed 
are the best adapted to act as pioneers in 
opening up a new path for historical 
painting in England ; what it will ultimately 
lead to, time alone must show. In reverting 
again to the report, the commissioners tell 
us, it is not only for the further practice of 
fresco painting, but also for the cultiva- 


| tion of the style of design which is fitted 


for it ; so we are called upon not only to 
alter the method of painting to which we 
have been accustomed, but to adopt a new 
style of design exclusively fitted for 
fresco-painting. What this style is the 


gather something of their meaning from 
what is expressed in a later part of the 
report: speaking of Maclise’s picture of 
“The Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,” 
exhibited this year at the Royal Academy, 


proposed to be executed, will be adapted 
according to the requirements of fresco, 
from an oil picture of the same subject 
executed by the artist on his own account, 
and which he has treated with great ability.” 
Now what these requirements are to consist 
of I cannot conjecture ; but if any pictures of 
the present day are more than others pecu- 
liarly fitted for fresco-painting, they are 
Maclise’s. Before we proceed further, how- 
ever, Jet us inquire a little into this style 
which is so paramountly fitted for freseo. If 
we examine the frescoes of Giotto and Masac- 
cio, the precursors of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, we find a great smplicity of form, 
and a largeness of parts, with a total absence 
of picturesque variety ; these qualities are 
the constituents of sublimity and grandeur, 
and both poets and painters have chosen 
them as the foundation of their noblest 
works ; wherein this quality consisted we 
have the authority of Michael Angelo 
(certainly the greatest master of the grandest 
style of design that ever existed) when, 
viewing the frescoes of Cupid and Psyche, 


| by Raffaelle, in his absence, he drew upon 
| the wall with charcoal a young faun’s head. 


Raffaelle on his return found his own 
littleness of style, and adopted a fulness of 


outline and a total absence of trifling 
minutize: this greatness of style never 


forsook him, from his fresco of the Helio- 
dorus down to his last works, the cartoons, 
which we now possess, and from which we 
can estimate in what greatness of style con- 
sists. But though Sir Joshua Reynolds says, 
that Raffaelle always appears a different 
person in his oil pictures when compared 


| with his productions in fresco, it does not 


follow that fresco requires a different style 
of design : on the contrary, this greatness of 
manner may be carried into the smallest 
cabinet picture. Fuseli failed in engrafting 
this style upon his works, from rendering it 
grotesque, verifying the saying that from 


| the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step. The terribilis via, as he desig- 


nated this path, is not filled with figures 
in the postures of a Duvernay, but con- 
tain many in deathlike repose. I have 
endeavoured, as far as I am able, to give 
your readers some idea of the grand style 
of design, but how this can be more exclu- 
sively the province of fresco, I do not see ; 
on the contrary, the Carracci wrote over the 
door of their studio, ‘ The design of Michael 
Angelo with the colouring of Titian.’ And 
if we examine the eight most celebrated oil 
pictures in existence, viz. ; “The Transfigu- 
ration,” by Raffaelle ; “The Peter Martyr,” 
by Titian; “The Miracle of St. Mark,” 
by Tintoret ; “The Virgin and Child with 
St. Jerome,” by Correggio ; “The Martyr- 
dom of St. George,” by Paul Veronese ; 
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“The Death of St. Jerome,” by Domeni- 
chino; “The Descent from the Cross,” by 
Rubens; “The Raising of Lazarus,” by 
Sebastian del Piombo—if we examine the 
whole of these, we shall find the presence 
of this greatness of style in many of 
the figures ; indeed, in the last-mentioned 
picture, we have a figure drawn by Michael 
Angelo’s own hand, It is therefore not 
this style of design, about to be culti- 
vated in the waiting-halls and corridors 
of the Houses of Parliament, that makes 
me dread its existence there or out of 
doors, as injurious to the English School 
of Painting; it is something else to be 
evolved according to the requirements 
of fresco that I dread, and which I shall 
endeavour to show presently. This style 
constitutes the highest branch, and the most 
difficult to surmount in the historical de- 
partment of the Arts, and yet it is to be 
called into existence under the most insur- 
mountable obstacles, viz.: The rooms are 
small, also they are badly lighted ; but these 
obstacles are rather considered an advan- 
tages, as calling forth genius to adapt its 
powers to grapple with such disadvantages. 
In the first place we know that nothing 
engenders or demands a largeness of parts 
in the design more than great space, and to 
be viewed at great distance ; hence all minute 
marking becomes injurious as interfering 
with the outer boundary lines; even the 
addition of light and shade, so necessary 
for the producing rotundity, requires to be 
swallowed up in breadth, that the contour 
may stand out uninterrupted, and fill the 
eye of the spectator with the greatest bulk. 
Genius, to do anything great, must have 
space to work upon ; it cannot expand when 
“cabined, cribbed, confined.” This it was 
that made Michael Angelo say that “ oil 
painting was only fit for women and 
children.” In the next place the rooms 
being badly lighted will suggest a treat- 
ment adapted to such a condition: now, 
really, this is too bad, and deserves to 
be ridiculed as the only way of making 
the absurdity apparent; it is like asking 
an artist employed to paint a coal cellar 
what colour he would use ?—he would 
naturally answer whitewash. But to be 
more serious, its use experimentally is 
not called for, it is already known. For 
example, there is a room in the Royal 
Academy, the small octagon room, so badly 
lighted that it used to be designated the 
“condemned cell.” I seldom ventured in, and 
when I did, the same depression came over me 
as when visiting the “chamber of horrors ” 
in Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. Now if 
a young artist was told that his picture was 
hung up there, he would reply, “ 1 wish I had 
known that before, for then I would have 
painted it all light.” I remember talking 
on the subject to our great painter Turner, 
and saying it ought to be shut up; his 
reply was, that he would not object to one 
of his own pictures being placed there, and 
I think he did place one of his paintings in 
it, but a style suitable for such situations 
would be vapid, and void of the solidity 
of nature—a sheet of white paper hung up 
under such circumstances will annihilate 
everything round it. I therefore contend 
that to grapple with Art under disadvan- 
tages of this kind is a mere waste of 
time, and destructive to the right education 
of the eye ; but the commissioners go on to 
say “that the rooms being badly lighted, was 
of less importance, as the paintings would 
admit of being closely inspected.” Now of 
all the modes of painting known to us, fresco 
painting is the least adapted for close inspec- 
tion : the reasons are obvious ; but to make 
them if possible clearer to the comprehension 











of many of your readers, I shall describe the 
manipulation of the process, In the first 
place, the drawing of the subject is made upon 
paper, comprising the whole design, with its 
arrangement of colour, light and shade, &c. ; 
and, if large, separate studies are made of 
portions, the size to be painted on the fresco, 
which are traced through the paper upon 
the wet plaster with an iron stilus; as the 
plaster is to be painted on while it is wet 
and absorbent, so much only is prepared as 
can be worked upon each separate day ; 
hence the difficulty of minute finish and soft 
blending of the colours; the endeavour 
to make a drawing upon wet blotting-paper, 
will convince any one of the impossibility of 
making a work to be subjected to close 
inspection. If fresco-painting is to be 
serviceable to the English school of Art, it 
ean only be by exhibiting its luminous 
qualities to landscape-painters, and which 
Turner adopted with so much advantage. 
Historical painters regret its influence, as 
detrimental to depth of tone and richness of 
colour. The peculiar province of fresco is 
delicacy and breadth of light ; when it is 
carried beyond, and attempts to vie with 
the richness of oil-colour, it becomes heavy 
and disagreeable ; witness the fresco by 
Julio Romano, now in the National Gallery. 
I have now done with fresco, and perhaps 
have been more ruffled in the matter than 
was any occasion for; but I foolishly 
imagined that historical painting in England 
might be damaged by its influence, in making 
the people believe that the rich colouring 
and deep tones that historical painting is 
imbedded in, was detrimental to its growth. 
In writing this article I have blown off my 
steam, and rest satisfied that its effects will 
never extend beyond the wallsof parliament 
where the people seldom congregate. It is, 
therefore, as Tajleyrand said, “ the beginning 
of the end.” With regard to the encourage- 
ment given to oil-painting, it is worthy of 
all praise; and, Cope and Ward being 
selected, we ghall receive ample value 
for our money: but only think of four 
thousand pounds per annum being voted 
for such a purpose ; why, Louis Napoleon 
lays out as much per day in the embel- 
lishment of the metropolis of France. 
Well may the commissioners say in their 
last sentence: —“The limitation of the 
expenditure as stated, may, however, be 
regarded as a cause of delay in the prose- 
cution of some of the works.” 
is ; and the wonder is that so many noble- 
men and gentlemen of high influence should 
have undertaken to carry out such a com- 
mission with means so circumscribed. Well 
has it been observed that despotic govern- 
ments are the only promoters of fine works, 
Joun BuRNET. 
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FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE. 


FROM RECENT ORIGINAL SOURCES. 





Some years ago an association of artists published 
at Florence a series of pictures of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, which contains examples of all the 
epochs of Florentine Art.* To reproduce such 
works is to exhibit the history of Art, as well 
as the various phases of social development. 
In Tuscany especially, the genius of Cimabue 
shone amidst the first rays of modern civilisation. 
The pictures of Giotto are an exact expregsion 
of contemporaneous religion and manners, 
breathing a sombre melancholy, preserved 
by his followers, until “energy of faith dis- 
appeared along with the sternness of political 
institutions.” Then Italian (Tuscan) Art became 





* Galleria dell’ Academia delle Belle Arti. 
1843—1847. 
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modified without changing its character, and 
Masaccio first infuses movement and life into the 
creations of his canvas. Shortly after opens 
a new epoch, and the masters of the 16th 
century exhibit that anomalous anarchy of taste 
which appears in the surrounding political hori- 
zon. No perfect unity of scope and tendency 
can be discovered in the works of Fra Barto- 
lomeo, Andrea del Sarto, and Michael Angelo. 
And then the decline of painting followed that of 
the state, and when, under the last Medici, ener- 
vated Florence is prostrated as it were in 
sensuality, Art became materialised (!) and 
ended, by an abuse of technicism, in formality 
and death. 

Among this array of great and mighty names, 
that of Angelico da Fiesole has of late met with 
particular attention, and the Padre Marchese has 
made him the subject of two distinct memoirs.” 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, or rather Giovanni 
Guido was born in 1387, at Vichio, a small 
village of the Magello, near the hamlet where 
Giotto had seen the light a century before. As 
the scenery surrounding the children of the 
country acts most forcibly on every susceptible 
mind, the imposing aspects of the mountains of 
the Magello may have in the same way impressed 
Giotto with images of grandeur and force, as the 
sweet valleys of the Apennines formed the 
bloomy and luminous creations of Fiesole. This 
influence of youth-impressions is especially 
visible in the works he produced at the outset 
of his career. It was the ornamented miniatures 
of chorals and missals which first displayed the 
unity of his feelings and the subtilty of his 
touch. In this art Adenigi da Gubbio and Franco 
Bolognese (of whom Dante speaks) have excelled 
in Italy. Giovanni was especially pleased to re- 
trace the sweet recollections of his country 
youth-life—birds, insects, shrubs, flowers, and 
other habitants of nature, always beautiful. 
And thus scenes of the Passion, Saints treated 
with a true grandeur of conception, are en- 
circled by garlands, wherein the goldfinch, 
the lizard, and the butterfly perform their joyous 
and innocent pastimes, and beauteous flowers 
blossom around the crossand thesepulchre. At 
that time, says Vasari, “it would have been 
easy for him to live in a brilliant situatien,” he 
renounced, however, the world, at the age of 
twenty and became in 1407, a Dominican 
friar. This order had always been conspicuous 
for its artist-brethren, from Fra Sinto, and Fra 
Rintono, who in the thirteenth century had been 
the builder of Sta. Maria Novella of Florence, 
down to Fra Bartolomeo, who completed the 
instruction of Raffaelle, and Guillaume de 
Mercillat, one of the best glass-painters of his 
time, with the architect Fra Giocondo, who 
co-operated at the building of St. Peter's 
at Rome; these were all Dominicans. Having 
been sent first to Cortona, Angelico was soon 
transferred to San Dominico, a newly built con- 
vent at the foot of the hillof Fiesole. During his 
stay he painted several pictures for the convent, 
amongst which that of “ The Virgin Surrounded 
by Dominican Saints,” is yet to be seen in the 
choir. The pictures of Fra Angelico are not of 
equal mechanical perfection, yet all bespeak 
emanation from the same inspired and pious 
sentiments. From his very first attempts, he 
had found the style which best suited his bent 
of mind, and he never changed but in the purifi- 
cation of it; and, contrary to Raffaelle, Andrea 
del Sarto, and others, he never had to undo or 
retract any former period of his artistic life. 
This uniformity of execution, nay, of conception, 
makes it difficult to assign to the various works 
of Fra Angelico a positive fixed date, which can- 
not be done but by vaguely following the traces 
of his successive removals from one convent to 
another. 

Angelico da Fiesole was an _ eminently 
spiritual painter, and, by tracing his figures, 
sought Jess to represent the tangible forms of a 
human body, than to show the soul and mind of 
these saints transparent under the garb of 
humanity. Thus, the subjects he treats belong 
mostly to a supernatural order, to a sphere of 
sentiment above the range of world and life; as 





Firenze, 
Idem—San Marco illustrato del B. Giovanni An- 
Ibid. Y853. 


* Memorie dei piu insegni Pittori, &c. 
1846. 
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which he painted perhaps twenty times, 
changing, however, constantly the aspect and 
the details; and the “ Last Judgment,” where 
the space always allotted to the blessed is far 
greater than that of the damned. Therefore 
Michael Angelo said truly of his master, “ This 
friar must have visited Paradise, and been 
permitted to choose there his models.” Still 
these figures do not belong to the sphere of 
reality, but are rather the ethereal types of 
superior intuition and feelings of the mind. 
Thus, Fra Angelico is the painter of angels, 
while Raffaelle is that of virgins and maidens. 
Towards the end of the year 1436, the 
Dominicans of Fiesole once more left their 
convent for the sake of taking possession of 
the vast domains of Sto. Marco, which Cosmo 
de Medicis bad assigned to them. The convent 





was not quite completed when Fra Angelico | 
| but few pupils, and only two of them sought to 


began the series of frescoes which adorn it—an 
immense labour, which, however, he completed 
in a few years, without any assistance whatever, 
and without neglecting his other pictorial tasks. 
The celebrity of Fra Angelico was already 
considerable at this period, but the frescoes 
of Sto. Marco placed the crown on his reputa- 
tion. The pictures he had hitherto made were 
mostly under the natural size, and his only 
mural paintings had been made at Cortona and 


| almost 


at Fiesole. Attempting thusa new path and a new | 


scale of proportion, he showed that nothing was 
unequal to the power of genius. Most of the cells 
of Sto. Marco, the upper part of the door of the 
first cloister, and even half-decayed corridors are 
adorned with compositions infinitely varied, 
although of the same character. The “ Cruci- 
fixion,” the “ Annunciation,” the “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” (this darling thought of his), 
—these were his fond ideas, which he still 
revivified with youthful fancy and exuberance. 
At the period when Angelico had completed the 
great works of Sto. Marco, the Chapel del 
Carmine, painted by Masaccio, was opened to 
public view—a great event in the history of 
Florentine Art, as it was considered superior 
to anything yet accomplished. Angelico, far 
from mean jealousy, sincerely joined in this 
exultation; just as did Garofalo, who, at the 
age of fifty, went to take counsel at the hands of 
Raftaelle. Such an act of modesty was, how- 
ever, quite in keeping with the whole character 
of Angelico. Notwithstanding his high reputa- 
tion and the great esteem of Cosmo de Medicis, 
who had reserved to himself a cell at Sto. Marco, 
where he often went to confer with the painter, 
Angelico remained the most humble of the 
Conventuals, and if an order for a picture 
arrived he referred it to the arbitration of the 
Prior. There exists a tradition at Sto. Marco, 
that Fra Angelico knelt down when painting the 
figures of Christ or the Virgin, and that absorbed 
in a contemplative trance, he beheld across his 
uplifted eyes (often filled with tears) the type of 
what his hand was to trace. 

When Pope Eugenio IV. had come to the 
council held at Florence, and had remained two 
days at the convent of Sto Marco, he resolved 
that the Vatican should be also adorned by the 
same masterhand he had admired there. He 
invited, therefore, Fra Angelico to Rome, to 
paint his private chapel. It was there that, for 
the first time, the humble friar sought the aid 
of another hand for the sake of expediting his 
work. It was, therefore, with the assistance of 
his pupil, Benozzo Gozzali, that Angelico painted 
that series of pictures from the life of St. 
Laurenz and St Stephen, which adorn the 
chapel of Nicholas V., as it was only under this 
Pope that they were completed. This chapel is 
contiguous to that of the Stanze of Raffaelle, 
and it was from the holy inspirations of this 
humble Dominican, that that prince of painters 
borrowed for his own conceptions. 

Fra Angelico da Fiesole had been so assiduous 
in his labours commanded by the Pope, that he 
did not interrupt them even during the season 
of fever, to which the Vatican is more exposed 
than other parts of the Roman capital. His 
affected health demanded, therefore, the transfer 
to a more quiet, and at least more healthy 
locality; and he went, after the demise of 
Eugenio IV. to Orvieto, for the sake of painting 











the “Crowning of the Virgin,” a heavenly sight, | a chapel in that magnificent cathedral, which 


all the artistic talent of the age had been called 
upon to ornament. Independent of the state 
of his health, some doubt as to the feelings 


of the successor of Eugenio IV., induced | 


him to remove from Rome. The kindness 
of that Pope towards Angelico was, however, 
so great, that he wanted to elevate him to 
the rank of a cardinal, but the great man 
of genius did not court that commonplace 
elevation. During his short stay at Orvieto, he 
painted some of the panels in the vault of the 
Chapel, whose walls were sabsequently decorated 
by Luea Signorelli. Being recalled to Rome by 
Nicholas V., he completed his works at the 
Vatican, and undertcok others in a part of the 
Palace which does not exist any more. Thus 
successively worn out by labour and malady, he 
died, aged 68, in the Convent of the Dominicans 
of Sta. Maria della Minerva. He had instructed 


perpetuate that style, which with him was the 
involuntary expression of deep and 
impassioned feeling. One, Benozzo Gozzali, 
contributed towards the teaching of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and taught him his own and his 
master’s knowledge. The other, Gentile da 
Fabriano, instructed Jacopo Bellini, father and 
master of Giovanni Bellini. The latter in his 
turn had for pupils Giorgione and Titian— 
so that the Venetian school, however dissimilar in 
style and conception, may be said to have 
descended in a direct line from the Friar of Sto. 
Marco. 

When, in the seventeenth century a bad and 
stiff taste had taken hold of the Arts in Italy, 
the enthusiastic conceptions of Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole began to be cor.demned, and many of his 
pictures were even altered, others left to dete- 
rioration and destruction.—[Abridged from H. 
Delaborde. Revue des Dewx Mondes.\* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS. 


Srr,—I have just been reading the interesting 
and suggestive article in your Journal, signed 
Edward Hall, on the Crystal Palace as an Archi- 
tectural School. 

This morning I read a newspaper paragraph 
Gescribing a new machine called a pantograph, 
for carving forms out of the solid after any given 
pattern. Details are not described, but it seems to 
be on the same principle as the wood and stone 
carving machines invented several years ago, and 
employed—the stone-carver at least—in making 
architectural decorations for the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

The essay on architecture, and the paragraph 
about the machine, have jointly suggested a train 
of thought, of which I wish to lay the result before 
you. 

’ I do not agree with Mr. Ruskin in regarding 
machine-made ornament as false ornament, to be 
rejected like paste diamonds. I do agree with 
him in thinking that men are well employed in 
useful work, or in ornamental work which is 
intellectual, but not in ornamental work which is 
not intellectual. The carving of Greek moul- 
dings, or any other decorations which are simple 
and all exactly alike, belongs to this last class of 
undesirable work. The Greeks, says Mr. Ruskin, 
gave the inferior workman no work but what he 
could execute perfectly. Under this system he 
wasaslave. Now this is exactly the kind of work 
that is suited to- machines. Modern civilisation 
tends to take unintellectual and merely routine 
work from the man, and to give it to the machine, 
thus conferring a benefit on humanity. It is one 
of Mr. Ruskin’s inconsistencies to object to the 
employment of men in unintellectual decorative 
work, and yet to object to the use of the machinery 
which can relieve men from that work. He makes, 
however, another objection to machine-made 
ornament, which is in part well founded; that it 
is all alike. To be every bit alike is a merit in 
Greek mouldings, but a defect in Gothic foliage ; 
and certainly that style of ornament which permits, 
and demands, perpetual variety, is as far superior 
to the style which — absolute uniformity, as 
life to mechanism. he former, then, it may be 








* [This translation is by a foreigner, which will account 
for some peculiarities of style and expression.—Eb. 





said, ought to be executed by men, the latter by 
machines. But the exhaustless variety which 
distinguishes Gothic decoration in any one building, 
is confined within narrow limits, and produced by 
simple means. It is not so much the variety of 
various species of flowers as of the blossoms on the 
same tree, which are none of them perfectly alike ; 
and though it may give great play to invention, 
yet it may also be effected without much more 
intellect than is required to vary the figures of the 
kaleidoscope. Of course, no machine can invent; 
but a machine may vary kaleidoscope figures; and 
I would suggest that those kinds of sculptured 
ornament which consist of one figure, constantly 
repeated but constantly varied, may be more 
easily produced by machinery than in any other 
way. This is because the powers of the carving- 
machine are not limited to making mere fac- 
similes of a pattern. By means of very simple 
mechanical arrangements, it may be made to pro- 
duce either an enlarged or a reduced copy, and the 
copy may, if required, be enlarged, or reduced, in 
only one or two of its dimensions: it may for 
instance be as long as the pattern and as deep, but 
broader or narrower. The copy may also reverse 
the pattern as the right and left sides of an object 
are reversed in a mirror, or not, at the choice of 
the workman. And I think, though this is a 
matter of secondary importance, that there would 
not be much difficulty in constructing a self-acting 
apparatus for the purpose of gradually changing 
the scale of the copy when required, during the 
working of the machine, so that part of a moulding 
or of a capital might be wrought on a larger or 
smaller scale than the rest, without any sudden 
transition. Thus a properly constructed machine, 
from a single pattern, may produce an endless 
number of carvings, all resembling each other, 
but no two exactly alike. 

Here is the true principle of architectural deco- 
ration. We ought not to treat a building as a 
garden, into which we bring every form of vege- 
table beauty that our means can compass; nor as 
a bouquet, where we introduce flowers of various 
kinds, chiefly in order to produce harmonies of 
colour; but rather as a single plant which we 
desire to nourish and train into all perfection that 
belongs to its species. ‘Thus only can consistency 
be preserved throughout the entire decoration of a 
building. ‘‘ There is beauty enough in one flower,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, “ to furnish ornament for a score 
of cathedrals: but suppose we were satisfied with 
less exhaustive appliance, and built a score of 
cathedrals, each to illustrate a single flower! ”’ 
Fantastically as this idea is here expressed, I be- 
lieve it to be both scientific and practical. Let 
an architect of skill and pure taste fix on some 
one plant, to supply the decoration of some one 
building; say the oak for instance; and repeat 
its characteristic features, the leaf and the acorn, 
wherever ornament is required, or can be borne, 
associating the ivy leaf with them, if he will, 
as nature does; constantly varying the size, here 
lengthening a leaf and there widening one, here 
undercutting deeply and there leaving the lowest 
relief: and he may produce an effect equalled 
only in the best days of Gothic sculpture. And 
all this variety, observe, may be obtained by the 
use of a machine and a few patterns, without 
any great skill being required on the part of the 
workman. 

I need not insist on the superiority of natural 
forms, especially leaves and flowers, for decorative 
purposes. The world is tired of classical forms: 
when will it tire of oak leaves and rose 
blossoms? In what I have said of the propriety 
of constantly but slightly varying the same form, 
I hardly expect to obtain general assent: but 
whatever may be thought of the principle as 
applied to the repetition of forms in horizontal 
lines, as in a cornice, it will scarcely be dispute 
in the case of their repetition in vertical lines. 
A good instance occurs in the engravings which 
illustrate the second volume of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones 
of Venice: ”’ a marble triangle from the ruins of 
Murano is fiiled by sculptured trefoils, which are 
larger at the apex than at the base; and the 
author characteristically remarks, ‘*‘ Look at the 
clover underneath your feet, see what the builder 
meant, and confess that he was not altogether 
a barbarian.’’ I quote from memory. Of course 
the leaves may be made to diminish upwards, 
as easily as to increase. 

I hope these remarks of mine may attract the 
attention of professional men, or influential 
amateurs, to a subject of great importance to 
Decorative Art in general, and Architecture in 
particular. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Joseru Jno. Murpuy, 

BELFAST. 













































ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 


IN RELATION TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
FUTURE, IN ENGLAND. 





Tue accomplishment] of a great effort in 
architecture is to be regarded as an event of 
importance in the history of Art, for reasons 
independent of the mere admiration excited by 
the magnitude or merit of the new structure. 
The principal buildings of the world may be 
viewed as the central lights round which are 
grouped those minor works which together form 
systems, or styles. At Constantinople, the great 
church of Santa Sophia established the form 
adopted throughout the region of the Eastern 
Church, and the main features of that original 
source are yet to be detected in certain buildings 
of our own time. The Church of St. Mark at 
Venice' was founded on the Byzantine model, 
and the Venetian work led to the production 
of a remarkable class of churches even in the 
heart of France. The same dominance of 
example can be observed in other cases. The 
connection of the style of one country with 
the architecture of another, may be seen on 
comparison of buildings, each at the very 
extremities of Europe. In our own island, a 
cathedral, or other important edifice, may give 
the impress of a distinctive character, apart 
from ordinary style, to every minor work 
within ,the range of its influence. It is left 
for the successors of the original designers to 
perceive what had been going on. 

It therefore appears to us, that the completion 
of St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, a structure 
which, as it becomes known, will take European 
rank, is an event in the history of Art, to be 
chronicled in the pages of the Art-Journal. 
Great as is the praise which the building has 
received, we doubt whether the occasion has 
yet been appreciated exactly as it deserves. 
The achievement of a work of the highest 
class, is no slight thing for the corporation of a 
provincial town, even one possessing the re- 
sources of the corporation of Liverpool. 

The event draws the mind back to the flourish- 
ing period of Italian Art. Cities which would 
hardly have gained a place in the vivid history 
of their time, have become the centres to which 
eyes are directed from every part of Europe. 
The poet may find that the grass grows in the 
streets of Vicenza, but the ‘spirit of the archi- 
tect whose works adorned and dignified that 
city, and was reflected through the minds of 
Jones and Burlington, long lived in, and ani- 
mated the Art of our own country. We already 
see many signs of the worthy condition of 
architectural Art which we doubt not is ap- 
proaching, and of which St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool may long stand the centre and crown. 
Manchester is ambitious of possessing a work of 
corresponding pretension; Leeds has already 
commenced a building of the same class, and of no 
slight merit ; and in every part of the country, 
in towns of far less importance than those we 
have named, there has been a new desire to 
possess a public building such as might be an 
honour to the town. This desire has been 
usually well seconded by architects. Town-hall, 
“ public-rooms,” corn-exchange, or whatever the 
appellation may be, the building has generally 
been made the means of exhibiting—whatever 
else—a condition of architectural design greatly 
advanced during the last thirty years. Whoever 
wil] take the trouble to compare the architec- 
ture of Liverpool or Manchester of the present 
day, with the architecture of that period back, 
can hardly but feel surprised at what has been 
done, however great his aspirations for pro- 
gress. Even the Liverpool Town Hall and 
Exchange, works formerly of some mark in the 
country, and one of, which at least is the 
production of a man not unknown in the 
modern history of English Art, seem to us 
tame and deficient in thought, compared with 
works of the last ten years, that have sprung 
up around them. We are happy to express 
such an opinion, even if perchance opposed to 
that of some of our friends ; but we should be 
sorry to see any feeling of perfect satisfaction 
with what has been lately done ; that would be 
a dangerous position as regards the chance of 
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farther progress, room for which it is possible 


| to find and point out. 





With reference to the recent progress of 
architecture, in Liverpool, the merit and charac- 
ter of the design of St. George's Hall have 
had much to do with it—although we may 
quite feel that the advance made in the esthetics 
of architecture, and the talent of the architects 
of the town, would have secured a high posi- 
tion without. The building seems to have 
acted upon the other meritorious works very 


much in the manner which might be expected, | 


supposing the view we have taken of the influ- 
ence of a work of high character, to be correct. * 

The architecture of Liverpool and Manchester, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, is in each 
case highly creditable, and both ,towns have 
become perhaps worthy of comparison with those 
Italian cities to which we alluded. But there 
is a marked difference between the general 
style of the two places ; for such general style 
there is in each. It is becoming difficult to 
find names ; still, most students would apply 
both cases, the general term, Italian. In Liver- 
pool, however, somewhat the same element seems 
present, as in the modern German architecture 
of Klaeze, and others. These last-named, 
adopted a course similar to that of the architects 
of the Revival, inasmuch as those architects 
sought to take up the thread of progress just as it 
had been dropped in the period of Classical Art. 
Yet whilst the Revival of the 16th century, had 
the old Roman element as its basis, the German 
architects sought to establish a Revival, in 
which the position of the Roman element 
should be occupied by one from the purer 
source of Greek art; and in this effort, we 
think, although with some respect for the 
contrary opinion of Mr. Gwilt, that they fully 
succeeded ; producing at the same time much 
that was characterised by thought, and was 
elegant in design. 

A similar character, then, is what we believe 
a stranger-architect would be likely to observe in 
the modern buildings of Liverpool. 

We may here do well to mention, that some 
of the best vindications of Greek classical archi- 
tecture, as to its still fertile power and vitality, 
have proceeded from an architect resident in 
the town, S. G. Huggins. They have been 
printed in “ The Builder ;” but we believe were 
first read before a vigorous local society of 
architects, the existence of which is itself testi- 
mony to the probability of some such general 
character as we think we have discovered. 

It may be well to note briefly the position of 
architecture at the time at which the great 
design of Elmes was commenced. The Palla- 
dian school of Anglo-Italian architecture had 
long before been nearly abandoned. The 
peculiar manner of Robert Adam, as well as that 
of Soane, though adopted in a large number of 
works, did not permanently take hold in archi- 
tectural practice. The merits of the Greek 
models had been discovered, and! were appre- 
ciated byall. Architectural esthetics, a modern 
and still nascent science, however, had not 
pointed to the best mode of using the recently 
discovered materials of Art. As it has been 
appropriately said, the “dry bones” of Grecian 
architecture were used. The pervading Greek 
spirit, the real thing of value, was not found. 
Sir Robert Smirke, Wilkins, and others in 
London, Foster in Liverpool, and Harrison 
of “Chester, and his successors in Manchester, 
raised many important structures, which were 
spoken of as works of Grecian architecture, 
and in which the Greek orders may have been 
faithfully rendered ; but which it must be con- 
fessed, seldom caught the real character of 
Greek Art. That feature, the portico with 
pediment, obviously adapted for a position like 
the end of a building and gable, or for one 
where there is structural reason for sufficient 
projection, or otherwise a recessed area, was 
applied so as to have the appearance of being 
tacked on to the side of a building of totally 


| importance, and would 








opposite character, where the projection of a | 


few feet could give no shelter, and where the 
only result was that of darkening all rooms 
which had their windows beneath it. We are 
surprised that some able writers have not per- 
ceived the exact reason of the objection which 


they expressed, to the use in most cases of 


windows at the back of a portico. It is simply 
the expression of repugnance to all interference 
with the uses of a structure; for such inter- 
ference is not only a mistake in the practice of 
building, it is an error in point of Art. The 
ideas formed of shade and shelter have a natural 
connection. Even in the case of rain, this con- 
nection will hardly be destroyed by many more 
years’ experience of glass roofs. In our climate, 
dismal though it be, the luxury of protection from 
the sun is still felt, the beauty of shade is still 
perceived. Thus, where light in that par- 
ticular part of a building is of paramount 
obviously be inter- 
fered with (as at all events it generally 
would where an upper range of windows 
is required) it seems to follow that a portico 
cannot be used except at disadvantage in 
point of Art. And it clearly should never be 
used when it has not the appearance of covering 
a sufficient area of shelter. Now we have been 
anxious to put this matter in its right position, 
because it explains the mistake into which 
architects who were desirous of reviving the 
beautiful elements of Greek Art fell; and into 
which those will ever fall who attempt to 
revive, without consideration of existing wants 
and usages. There were other esthetic errors 
made, but the one we have named was of con- 
stant occurrence. 

There are elements in the condition of former 
Art which can never be revived again,—nay, 
which never were revived during any period 
spoken of as a Revival. The essential principle 
of Greek Art, as it is of all good Art, was that of 
considering the cireumstances of its own time ; 
and if our efforts take any other direction, they 
achieve what is neither good as English Art, nor 
good as Greek. 

The later architects of the epoch in recent Art 
to which we have referred, ere long became 
dissatisfied with a result which attained none of 
their desires. The better men amongst them 
had recourse to Italian models, or to the growing 
practice of the Gothic style. To the period to 
which we are alluding, belongs the Travellers’ 
Club, by the present Sir Charles Barry, an 
adaptation from the Pandolfini Palace, by 
Raffaelle, at Florence. Still there were a large 
number of men who must have inwardly felt, 
that there was still a power in Greek Art which 
they had only failed to exemplify. Proof, how- 
ever, had to be given, and, as it seems to us, for 
want of this, Gothicarchitecture, began to prevail, 
so as to lead to the expectation that it might one 
day become prevalent in public buildings and 
general street: architecture, as much as in 
churches, schools, and “ picturesque” country 
residences. Now, however, we think a contrary 
tendency has been established. It is the general 
character of street architecture, as given by the 
ordinary houses, which constitutes or establishes 
the main, central “style” of a country—although 
there may be local schools, or manners, such as 
we first discovered, less marked, but not less 
interesting in themselves, and which may ulti- 
mately extend _over a wide space, and perhaps 
become what is ordinarily called style. 

The first effectual testimony then to the 
power of Grecian architecture, was supplied by 
the architect of St. George’s Hall, and it cannot 
but be worthy of remark, that the really hopeful 
element in the progress of architecture, as a 
living art in England, dates subsequently to the 
commencement of that structure. Some of the 
most able men amongst us, with the learning at 
least adequate for great efforts, had begun to 
allow themselves to be drawn into the practice 
of a school of Art, for which they showed them- 
selves utterly incompetent. They were beaten 
by their very pupils—who had caught at what 
was new and sparkling—simply because they, 
the masters, had quitted ground in which they 
might have remained strong. 

Whatever, then, may be the future condition 
of styles in this country, the tendency to the 
exclusive prevalence of Gothic architecture has 
been stayed; and the evidence of this, which 
we venture to offer, is the fact of the erection 
of a number of buildings, in the great majority 
of which the Gothic system has no place; 
and the Smore important of them have been 
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greatly if not wholly due to the example of | 
the Liverpool corporation, which has certainly | 
placed all public bodies in the metropolis in dis- 
advantageous contrast. 

We have said little about St. George’s Hall | 
itself, because it has lately been described and | 
illustrated in other channels; and to do more | 
justice to its merits would require greater space 
than we can spare. We may, however, state | 
that its main characteristics are the adoption of | 
a grand breadth of character in the design of 
the exterior, such as combined with simplicity 
and great refinement in details, was the main | 
element of the effect of Grecian architecture, | 
An order is employed, but the designer has not | 
restricted himself, like his predecessors, as much 
as possible to such forms as had Greek prece- | 
dent. Consequently there are parts of the 
building which may be called Roman, and there 
are many more elements for which no authority | 
could be found ; but 


**Those rules of old, discover’d not devised,” 





by the Greeks, prevail throughout. 

The general plan may be described as an 
oblong, running nearly north and south, with 
two slight projections of great width on eacli | 
side, with a Corinthian portico with pediment at 
the south end, and a semicircular projection with | 
columns at the north end. The projection at the 
east side is formed by a fine colonnade of sixteen 
fluted Corinthian columns, occupying a dimen- 
sion of 200 feet, and of course approached by a 
flight of steps. The order is continued up to 
the porticos of the ends of the building, by 
square columns. The culminating point of the 
composition, and the chief feature of the plan, 
is afforded by the hall itself, which rises some- 
what higher than the surrounding porticos. In 


the arrangement of the plan, the principal | 
courts are placed, one at each end of the great | 


hall, and it was originally intended that the 
whole should form a vista from end to end. 
This effect, however, has been lost by the erec- 
tion of the great organ, which blocks up the 
arch at one end of the hall. The hall is 168 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and 85 feet in height, 
and is arched over in one great vault, after the | 
manner of many of the Roman buildings. | 
There are a number of recesses, arched over, 
on each side, and in these are galleries. In | 
front of the piers, between the recesses, are 
columns of polished granite, from the entabla- 
ture of which springs the sweep of the great 
vault. 
Just about the time when this important part | 
| 
| 


of the work was to be proceeded with, the death 
of the architect, by consumption, took place ;— 
a sad calamity, hastened by assiduous applica- | 
tion to his art, as it appears, under the 
inadequate returns of an ill-requited profession, 
and perhaps by needless interference, if not 
positive want of confidence, or unworthy sus- 
picion, such as seems to fall to the lot of the 
architect-artist, even when doing the best to 
protect the interests of his clients. Elmes died 
in Jamaica, on the 25th of November, 1847, 
within a very short time after his arrival. He had 
left England about the middle of the same 
year, having been advised to spend the winter 
in a warmer climate. 

Henry Lonsdale Elmes, the son of the author 
of the “ Life of Sir Christopher Wren,” formerly 
surveyor of the Port of London, and once well 
known as a writer on Art, who, we hope, 
is still living, became first known when very 
young, by gaining the competition for a new 
music hall for Liverpool, to be called St. 
George’s Hall. Subsequently a second compe- 
tition for the building of assize courts took 
place. This also was gained by Elmes. Even- 
tually the two objects were combined in one 
design ; the first stone was laid in 1838, and in 
1841 the building was in active progress. After 
the architect's death, in 1847, the construction of 
the great arch over the hall was carried out by 
Mr. R. Rawlinson; and in this, hollow bricks 
were used. The completion of the building has 
been designed and superintended by Professor 
Cockerell, to whom the architect had delegated 
his duty on leaving England, and who designed 
the noble group in the pediment of the south 
portico. The work is said to be carried out in 








accordance with the original architect's design. | 


Certainly we are not aware that any one could 
have been chosen in whom greater reliance 
could be placed. It is, however, right to say, 
that great difference of opinion is expressed in 
Liverpool by those in whom generally we have 
confidence. It is thought, that the important 
elements in the effect of the building, the sur- 
rounding area and approaches, have been so 
managed as to destroy the dignity of the edifice. 
The building is descended to, instead of being 
ascended to, and the elegant character of the 
balustrade with numerous breaks, might, it is 
supposed, be replaced by that of a rustic dwarf 
wall, with positive advantage. Opposite the 
eastern portico are two granite columns, dupli- 
cates of those in the interior, serving merely 


ARTISTIC SCRAPS OF 
A JOURNEY IN BELGIUM AND 
HOLLAND. 


DURING THE AUTUMN, 1854. 





Amonc the ancient cities of Flanders few have 
enjoyed greater prosperity in the middle ages 
than Ypres, celebrated for its manufactories of 
figured woven linens, known by the term of 
Diapers, formed from the city name toiles 
@ Ypres. Until within the last year, when a rail- 
way reached it, it lay so out of the track of 
sketchers and artists that few have availed 
themselves of its antique architectural riches, 


| and no painting nor drawing of the immense 


the purpose of lamp-posts. We must confess | 


that these objections have to us, at this dis- 
tance from the building, an appearance of 
reason. 
the coloured materials are used so as to give a 
piebald character, which lessens the value of 


In the interior, it is considered that | 


the design in the element of form ; the ceiling is | 


thought to want that due ordination and subor- 


| dination of parts which is essential in every 


composition ; and the chandeliers are held to 


| have been the occasion of an expenditure quite 
The money which | 


unproductive of result. 
has been employed, as it is deemed, injuriously 
to the effect of the building, might have fur- 
nished statues for the chief portico, which are 
still required. 


It is saddening to think, that after so much | 


done for the town of Liverpool—so much by 
the influence of precept or example, as we have 
felt, for the growth of regenerated and vital archi- 
tecture of our country—the profits of an archi- 
tect upon a work which will place his name in 
the highest rank of artists, had not been sufficient 
to prevent an appeal on behalf of those whom he 
has left behind him. “The labourer” is surely 
worthy of something more than “the hire” 
of a bare 450/. a-year, out of which Elmes had 
to pay all expenses of travelling, offices and 
clerks, and all the costly materials for a never- 


| ending education. What surprise can there be— 


whilst the life of a man is the simple balance 
of fortitude against the combined pressure of 
worldly difficulties, and the ignorant authority 
of those who are often the first to complain 
when their directions are carried out—what 
wonder could there be if the Art of architecture 
should have been dead amongst us, as some would 
say, for so many years. So far as past calamity 
can be met, the people of Liverpool owe it to 
their good fame to place a noble monument to 


the memory of Elmes, by ample provision for | 


his surviving wife and child. 
es 


ON THE THAMES. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter R. Wallis, Engraver. 





Tue only clue to the “whereabouts” of this 
scene is derived from a memorandum inscribed 


Thames.” Where Hurley House stands, if it be 
now in existence, we do not chance to know. 
Those who are acquainted with the works of 
our great landscape-painter need not be told 
that the picture here engraved is an early pro- 
duction ; but it carries on its face the elements 
of his future style, and of those excellencies 


which have subsequently made his name 60 | 


famous. Simple and comparatively uninterest- 
ing in subject-matter as the scene is, the painter 
has invested it with a degree of picturesque 
beauty that a mind less poetically influenced 
would have failed to effect. The forms of the 
trees in the foreground are quite “ Turnerish,” 
and the light and shade are disposed so as to 
give the greatest amount of force to the prin- 
cipal materials of the picture. Were the artist 
living, so as to have given the plate the benefit 
of his “touching,” the engraving would present 
a far different aspect to that it now does; for 
it is well known he would alter the treatment of 
even his best pictures to render them delicate 
and sparkling from the hands of the engraver. 





edifice, formerly the Halles, but now the Hotel 
de Ville, has appeared in our exhibitions. Yet 
it is by far the most extensive of all this class 
of municipal buildings extant in the north of 
Europe, and one of the most picturesque. It 
forms a complete parallelogram, having two 
tiers of gothic-pointed windows, each forty-eight 
in number, with rich tracery, facing the market- 
place; from the centre a lofty tower rises 
finished with a spire and pinnacles, In a 
central niche under the tower there stood 
originally a statue of Notre Dame de Thuyne, 
the patroness of the city ; and on either side, in 
lower niches, twelve statues of the ancient Dukes 
of Burgundy and their consorts ; among these 
were Margaret of York, the spouse of Charles 
the Bold. These statues were destroyed by 
the French army in 1792, who entered the city 
after the battle of Jemappes, with furious cries 
of “ down with tyrants and aristocrats ! ” 

The municipal authorities, desirous of re- 
storing these decorations of the ancient Halles, 
gave a commission for a similar ‘series to 
M. Puyenbroeck, a distinguished Belgian sculp- 
tor. He has executed the task with admirable 
skill ; the costumes of the period are well pre- 
served, and great artistic skill is evident in the 
features and the hands. A truly Flemish féte 
took place on the 9th of August in the present 
year, when the statues were uncovered to public 
view. The great church of St. Martin also 
engages the devoted attention of the inhabitants 
to the restoration of its exterior; the doorway 
just finished of the southern transept is an 
admirable example of the living workman's 
skill in stone carving. This church boasts the 
possession of a pair of pictures attributed to Jan 
van Eyck. They are kept shut from public gaze 
from motives of propriety as they represent 
respectively Adam and Eve of life-size and nude. 
They possess the stiff drawing and brown flesh 
colour of this great painter, and are stated to be 
the first examples ever painted in the Flemish 
school of the human figure of natural dimensions 
in their primitive nudity. They are kept 
fastened across by a stout iron bar and locked, 
lest some unscrupulous amateur or unprincipled 
dealer should carry them off. The Suisse, who 
lives close by, is always ready to show them for 
a small fee to strangers when the church is not 


| open for divine service, but not otherwise. 
on the back of Turner’s picture, in which it is | 
stated to be a view of “ Hurley House, on the | 


Ypres is also extremely interesting from the 
number of private houses of the period of 
Spanish domination, and they have suffered less 
mutilation, called modernising, than the more 
frequented cities of Belgium. 

At Courtray the Council-Chamber in the Town 
Hall, which the admirable pencil of Louis Haghe 
has made known universally, is being restored 
with true artistic feeling ; the windows, which 
had lost their ;tracery, are having it renewed, 
and the carved beams of the ceiling, which had 
begun to perish, have been replaced with new 
ones, imitative of the old with scrupulous 
fidelity. A museum and library has been recently 
established; it contains De Keyser'’s grand 
picture of the “Battle of the Golden Spurs,” 
given to it by the Belgian government. In this 
celebrated battle the French army is said to 
have lost so many chevaliers of the noblest 
families of France, that four thousand golden 
spurs were collected on the field. This conflict 
occurred on the north portion of the present 
city ; for some years several of these spurs were 
hung in a chapel of the principal church, but 
they disappeared during a revolution. One, 
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however, escaped for a time, and, until within 
the last two years, was suspended in a small 
road-side chapel, outside the north gate, over an 
image of the Virgin ; yet, although protected by 
strong iron bars, it also disappeared. A few 
months since, a new road was made here, and, in 
digging the ground for it, the remains of human 
bones, arms, and armour, much decayed, were 
discovered to a considerable extent, which had 
probably been the remains of the fallen warriors 
in the great battle. It excited so little interest 
that the arms, &c. were sold for old iron, but as 
only a small piece of ground was excavated, 
future researches may bring to light some of 
these specimens of antiquity. 

The theatre in Brussels was considered incom- 
plete unless the pediment were adorned with 
sculpture. Of course, like most modern theatres, 
it has a portico, and the filling of the pediment 
has been confided to the famous sculptor of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, on the Place Royale. Mons. 
Simonis has been occupied on it for three years, 
and on Sunday the 24th of September, it was 
uncovered, with a vast amount of ceremony; 
officials in court costume, bands of music, 
soldiers drumming, and mob. The idea of the 
sculptor is to symbolise the human passions by 
allegorical figures, as the fitting elucidation of 
the purposes of theatrical representations. 
Therefore he has imagined the personification 
of love, hatred, benevolence, selfishness, despair, 
and even “la Volupté.” This figure is a naked 
female, fat and fleshy, displaying her charms 
with a singular immodesty that could only gratify 
® prurient imagination, and is besides ill 
modelled. The other figures are worthy of 
better association. The Church of St. Jacques, 
Caudenberg, has received a different kind of 
decoration in the pediment, having been painted 
by Portaels, with an allegory of the influence of 
Christianity on the various nations of the world 
who have received the divine light. It may be 
merely a matter of personal opinion, but it is 
difficult to separate the idea that a piece of 
tapestry or carpeting has not been stuck in the 
pediment, so incongruous does it appear to the 
sobriety and quiet elegance of the Corinthian 
colonnaded portico of the church. In the 
“longue rue néuve” there stands a handsome 
mansion, presenting a fagade of considerable 
length, having three gables to the street eleva- 
tion. The design of this house is attributed to 
P. P. Rubens, the gables, window-dressings, and 
gateway are decorated profusely in the style of 
his period. The proprietor, Mons. Eliat, a 
notary, has had the entire front perfectly re- 
paired, and as the gateway doors were not in 
harmony with the edifice, he had a new pair con- 
structed of very elaborate design, in oak, and 
highly varnished. They excited so much notice, 
that for several days a crowd was always assem- 
bled before them. Some ill-disposed person, 
however, found an opportunity to deface the 
principal panels unobserved, to the great disgust 
of everyone. Great praise is due to the gentle- 
man who inhabits this splendid mansion for his 
appreciation of its architectural merits, but he 
has gone farther, and the clever flower painter, 
Robie, has decorated the entrance hall with 
pictures of floral subjects covering entirely the 
spacious panels, and creating a most delightful 
effect. This kind of artistic adjunct is a good 
deal followed out in Belgium ; a Mons. Kampf 
has the walls of a large saloon entirely painted 
with landscapes, by Kuytenbrouwer. 

The monument to the memory of the late 
Queen of the Belgians, intended to be erected in 
the church at Ostend, has just been completed 
by the sculptor Fraikin, and is now exhibited to 
the public in his atelier, Chauss¢e de Scharbeck. 
The composition consists of a group of three 
life-sized figures executed in marble. The queen 
is represented reclining as if exhausted, a crown 
falling to the ground, an angel is kneeling at her 
feet, and another, towering over the group, scat- 
ters the flowers of immortality. The artist is 
so well appreciated for the elegance of female 
forms in previous performan®es, that the con- 
noisseur, in this new achievement, will be de- 
lighted at its further perfection. 

A small attempt was made to get up an In- 
dustrial Exhibition, but it proved a failure, 
although pompously announced. Those who 
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bought catalogues found out that the officials 
sold them one of some years standing. A young 
artist, Van Kerkhove, determined to prepare for 
the present Exhibition a picture of vast dimen- 
sions, which, on being offered, was rejected by the 
commission organised to decide on the eligibility 
of works of Art. Dissatisfied with his defeat, he 
has found a refuge for his large canvas in the 
atelier of Mons. Wiertz at Ixelles,;near Brussels, 
where it is now exhibited. The subject is “ The 
Last Judgment,” on a space about thirty-five feet 
long and thirty feet high. It were superfluous 
to comment on the huge daub. The atelier of 
Mons. Wiertz is without exception one of the 
greatest singularities ever concocted by the most 
eccentric of artists, and as it is always open to 
visitors for the trifling fee of half-a-franc admis- 
sion, will afford a good deal of amusement, some 
instruction, and not a small amount of surprise, 
at some of the artistic aberrations. The atelier 
is a large brick building visible from the Boule- 
vard on the rising ground at Ixelles, about a 
mile from the city, and is intended to pourtray 
a Greek edifice in ruins. A couple of Doric 
columns detached from the walls, two or three 
fallen ones, portions of cornice on the walls, are 
all built of brick; the columns are hollow and 
have openings at the base like sentry-boxes, a 
cast of the Venus with one leg faces the en- 
trance. No cockney caricature ever outraged 


| architecture so extensively ; whether from in- 


tention or ignorance must be judged of by the 
peculiarities of the designer. The Belgian 
government advanced the funds for this con- 
struction, it is believed to afford the artist a 
long-cherished wish of covering the internal 
walls with a series of historical pictures on a 
colossal scale, the outlines of which are already 
sketched. The atelier is more than one hundred 
feet long, and about fifty feet in width and height. 
In it the painter's oil productions are placed; a 
pulpit at the entrance is placed for visitors who 
are bold enough to challenge Mons. Wiertz’s 
theories, to mount and dispute with him; a book 
on the table invites them to record their opinion 
of his merits. It were needless to add that the 
most extravagant eulogiums are the consequence, 
more frequently ironical than sincere. In various 
parts are sentences from writers on Art, for 
whom the painter expresses considerable con- 
tempt, particularly on his critics of Art. A 
label on one picture gives a very eulogistic notice 
of it by a pretended society of the critics in the 
Paris press, affirmed by the seal of the said 
society, which has for its emblem a carrot and a 
peacock’s feather. The pictures of Mons. Wiertz 
are, among others, two enormous canvasses, one 
of “The Fall of the Damned,” another of “ The 
Death of Patroclus.” In the last the dimensions 
of the figures may be estimated by saying, the 
human eye can scarcely be covered by placing 
the hand over it. A series of three large 
pictures are intended to elucidate the agitation 
of the brain the moment before the execution 
of a criminal by the guillotine—the fatal instant, 
and the convulsive strugglings the moment after; 
such a chaos of green, blue, and red was never 
before smothered on canvass—and yet it is pos- 
sibly the only interpretation of the awful subject 
that colour could produce. In another picture, 
“The Education of the Virgin,” the artist~ has 
aimed at a rivalry with a similar subject by 
Rubens, now in the Museum at Antwerp, and 
had the confidence to make an application that 
this work might be placed in juxta-position in a 
public exhibition for comparison. As he delights 
apparently in the horrible and disgusting, he has 
painted a side view of a beautiful young woman, 
and opposite to her the bare skeleton of her 
form, with a label on the skull indicating that it 
is the skeleton of the “fair Julia.” The most 
horrible of all these eccentricities are two cos- 
moramic views, one a charnel-house with decayed 
corpses and coffins, and the other a family dying 
of starvation; both awfully illusive in manipu- 
lation. 

Mons. Wiertz has great facility in drawing the 
figure, and a rich scale of colour: he is a highly 
talented artist, totally wrecked by his extravagant 
notions and outrageous miscalculation of the 
purposes of historical painting. He follows the 
maxim of Diderot, that he can never believe he 
has finished any work, and therefore continues 





to paint on all. He refuses to sell any of his 
subject pictures, believing it to be beneath the 
mission of an artist, but he paints portraits for 
the means of living, and tolerably well; he 
ranks this pursuit however among the humbler 
trades, and not as Art. 

The new church of St. Jacques in the Quartier 
Leopold was intended to receive at the front 
entrance a pair of bronze gates, of the same size 
and manner of treatment as the famous gates ot 
Ghiberti at Florence. Mons. Geerts of Louvain 
has prepared the historical subjects for the 
panels ; the casting is, however, for the present 
suspended. 

In Antwerp the restoration of the epire and 
principal front of the Cathedral progresses satis- 
factorily. In the angles over the front and 
transept entrances, Mons. Bellemans has painted 
in imitation of Byzantine Art some groups of 
angels, &c. The effect ‘here is distracting by 
the opposition of the crude and tawdry colours 
against the rich and sober tones of antiquity the 
stones of the sacred edifice bears, and the pictures 
beside have no merit as works of painting. 
Although the famous “ Descent ’and Elevation 
of the Cross” by Rubens have had the labours of 
cleaning bestowed on them, completed some 
time ago, they have not yet been replaced in the 
transepts of the cathedral. They are kept in a 
chamber under the north tower, where they are 
soliciting alms at a franc a head from visitors to 
pay the cost of new frames. The church of the 
Jesuits is undergoing a perfect restoration 
externally, its fine frontispiece designed by 
Rubens will reappear as in its pristine glory. 
The ancient Bourse has its glass covering of the 
area completed, and produces a fine effect from 
its loftiness and style of érnament cognate with 
the edifice. Mons. Marcellis of Liege, who 
united the qualities of architect, builder, and 
iron-founder, has perfectly succeeded in covering 
a space of 180 feet by 150 feet without inter- 
mediate columns ; a good example of what might 
be done with the quadrangle of the British 
Museum. 

But the glory of Antwerp this year has been 
the four hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Society of St. Luke, which laid the 
basis of the great Flemish School of Painting. 
An exhibition has been gathered: of the most 
interesting nature of contributions by private 
possessors in the city, of works of Art, consisting 
of pictures, drawings, engravings, arms, armoury, 
middle-age rarities in porcelain, glass, wood, 
metal, enamel, and ivory. The result has been 
an unparalleled collection of the latter class ; it 
has surprised the inhabitants themselves to find 
the city still so rich in these artistic rarities. 
It was opened on the 12th of August, and 
continued until the 1st of October, at the price 
of one franc admission, and of half that sum on 
Sundays. The receipts have been prosperous, 
and will be applied to the erection of a com- 
memorative monument in the cathedral, or else- 
where in the city. 

Four hundred and fifty-six pictures formed 
this portion of the exhibition, entirely painted 
by deceased artists. As they were gathered 
from rich amateurs, their possessors, it may be 
imagined that the whole of those with great 
names affixed, were not truly ascribed, yet there 
appeared some of the finest specimens of the 
ancient school, particularly of the class called 
antique, among which Jan van Eyck and Quintin 
Matsys were pre-eminent. By the latter a most 
astonishing representation of a man and woman 
counting money cannot be omitted ; it surpasses 
in execution the famous altar-piece in the 
Antwerp Museum. Jacob Jordaens, Omme- 
ganck, Rubens, Ruysdael (the famous “ Waterfall” 
from M. Van Schryk of Louvain), Teniera, and 
Vandyck appeared in full blaze of quality. As 
a pictorial show, it gave an opportunity of seeing 
works hidden from public eyes in the private 
abodes of the wealthy nobles and citizens of this 
renowned city. Among the carvings in ivory 
were a considerable number of the highest 
beauty by Duquesnoy, surnamed “ Il Fiamingo.” 
Amidst such a mass of curiosities were the collar 
of gold set with pearls in rock crystal, and the 
enamelled cross adorned with rubies, which be- 
longed to Rubens, and is preserved at the Royal 
Academy of the city. The Count Van der 
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Stiegen of Louvain contributed the chased and that these schools number at the present time 


gilt sword presented by Charles I. to Rubens 
on the occasion of his being knighted—and the 
letters patent handsomely illuminated of 
Charles [., dated December 15, 1630, con- 
ferring this dignity, and authorising the great 


painter to quarter in his armorial bearings a | 


golden lion on a scarlet ground. Mons. L. de 





seven thousand pupils. How these young men 


| are condemned to labour for a pittance may be 





exemplified by the fact, that a merchant of Ant- 
werp has a commission from the United States 
of America, to consign six hundred oil pictures | 
at a price, frames included, of ten francs a piece. | 
One hundred and fifty are already collected 


Vinck, of Antwerp, added the collar of the | and the gentleman who has received the order 


company of arquebusiers, presented to Rubens 
by the Chevalier Rockox, President of the 
Society, and Burgomaster of the city, on the 
occasion of settling the differences which 
eventually gave rise to the great chef-d’couvre 
of the “ Descent from the Cross.” 

On October Ist, the last day the exhibition 
was to remain open, it was honoured by a visit 
from their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, and 
the Princess Charlotte. They were attended by 
a brilliant suite, arriving in six open carriages, and 
were received by the Burgomaster, the Governor 
of the province, and all thenotabilities of the city, 
in their embroidered gala costumes; the ladies 
who had the good-fortune to be permitted to be 
present, were attired in the full figure of 
extra Parisian attire. 


The eminent historical | 


painter, Mons. N. de Keyser, had the honour of | 


conducting the royal cortége, and of explaining 
the various gems of the collection. The military 
band of, the regiment of Guides played in the 
interior, during the visit, a variety of popular 
airs, and our “God Save the Queen” was not 
omitted. Such is the way in which foreign 
princes give eclat to the fine Arts. Perhaps 
female readers of these notes may like to hear 
that the Duchess of Brabant, the Arch-Duchess of 
Austria, is rather stout, and looks something more 


than her actual age, that her features are round | 


and small, and that she is extremely pretty, 
according to our definition of female beauty ; no 
portrait has hitherto done justice to the charming 
expression of her countenance. The Princess 
Charlotte has an oval countenance, and a more 
classical cast of feature, which, as she becomes a 
woman, will develope itself into a perfect beauty 
of another type. 

Visitors to this ancient city who are lovers of 
the old masters will meet a gratification by 
calling at Mr. Bailey’s warehouse, Marché aux 
Souliers. Mr. B.’s establishment has long been 
celebrated as the most extensive emporium of 
true Cashmere shawls in Europe, and as a depot 
of the famous manufacture of Antwerp black 
silk. Independently of the attraction this offers 


to female travellers, connoisseurs in works of | old city of Dort reaches Rotterdam in the even- 


the old masters will be regaled with a view of 
the Perrier Claudes, the one entitled “ Morning,” 
being of the highest rank. Among other great 


artists’ pictures, a grand Backhuysen, No. 104 of | The landing-pier is narrow, long, and inconve- 


Smith’s Catalogue, and first-rate specimens by 
Berghem, Pynacker, Ruysdael, A. Vandervelde 
and others ; a “ Christ on the Cross,” by Rubens, 
and a portrait by Vandyck, are of the highest 
quality, The fortunate owner of these fine 
pictures receives all visitors who desire to view 
them, with the utmost urbanity and attention, 
his delight is, apparently, to diffuse the enjoy- 
ment he so highly appreciates, to others. His 
house is situated very conveniently in the street 
leading from the Place Verte to the Place de 
Meir. 

In the Rue Haute the house still remains 
which was the residence of Jacob Jordaens; a 
saloon on his ground floor, possesses a very highly 
elaborated chimney-piece; the richly carved 
ceiling is adorned with nine brilliant pictures by 
this great colorist, still remaining; the saloon 
is now converted into a warehouse, and filled 
with zinc plates, in which the present occupier 
is an extensive dealer. 

The portrait of the Duke of Brabant, by 
Wappers, and the portrait of the Duchess of 

nt, by N. de Keyser, have been presented 
by the king to the Hotel de Ville. This edifice 
is now undergoing extensive repairs. 

Some idea may be formed how truly modern 
Belgium is an artistic country, by the state- 
ment that this little kingdom has in its cities, 
towns, and vil no fewer than forty-two 
academies and schools of the fine Arts, to which 
one hundred and fifty-three ‘professors are 
attached and salaried by the government, and 


expresses no doubt of fulfilling his commission 
in a few weeks. The taste of New York will 
not be greatly improved by this inundation. 
But this sort of gathering is not unusual. 
A Brussels newspaper lately invited amateurs 
to the choice of a thousand pictures framed, 
varying from ten to forty francs each. 

To judge by their pictures in our annual 
exhibitions, but few of our leading artists 
have travelled in Holland, nor is this country 
much frequented by the wealthy—the principal 
visitors being mercantile persons, and a few 
amateurs of the ancient Dutch School of Paint- 
ing. The journey from Belgium is besides beset 
with a good deal of discomfort. To start from 
Antwerp, the ordinary route is by a sluggish | 
steamer winding through the channels formed 
by the islands of South Holland, usually said to 
be effected in nine hours, but more frequently | 
occupying double that time if the weather proves | 
foggy, and this is rather the rule for the greater 
part of the year. This is tedious enough fora 
distance of only sixty miles to the Hague by a 
straight line drawn on the map, with the addi- 
tion of being poisoned by tobacco-smoke the 
whole voyage, without a chance of escaping it. 
A railway line has lately been opened towards | 
the Moerdyck, but is only half completed at | 
present, and the traveller who ventures to reach 
the Hague by this route, has a certainty of its 
occupying twelve hours at least. First a cab is | 
wanted to take the traveller and his luggage to | 
the railway station from the hotel, the railway 
conducts him about twenty-five miles, being no 
further completed ; here all the travellers alight 
and walk through a wood for about a mile to 
meet a single omnibus, which waits their arrival 
to carry them to Breda. First, second, and 
third class passengers are all jumbled together 
in this machine, which has places only for | 
eighteen, but if there are more than this number 
they are all crammed in, and after a couple of 








hours jostling arrive at Breda. From Breda an 
old-fashioned diligence of the most cumbersome 
build jogs the passengers to the Moerdyck, where 
| a small steamer receives them, and passing the 





ing. By this time every one gets well impreg- 
| nated with tobacco fumes, and new troubles 
| commence on setting foot on the Dutch soil. 


| nient, swarming with barrows and bellowing 
| porters, to convey the luggage into the ‘city 
| through the famous old water-gate. A cab is | 
| here required for a visit to the police office to | 

recover your passport, which has been taken 
| away on landing at the pier, and then to the 
| railway station for the Hague, which railway 
occupies about an hour in its transit, where, on 
arriving, a cab or an omnibus conducts the tra- 
veller to his hotel, after a journey in which, 
besides the walk, he has been in two railway 
trains, three cabs, an omnibus, a diligence, and 
a steam-boat. The best solace to the lover of 
Art, is the scenery viewed from the’steam-boat, 
where the old masters studied, and you find the 
subjects of the pictures of Cuyp, Paul Potter, A. 
Vandervelds, and others, exactly as they 
painted them. 

The Museum at the Hague is a square man- 
sion, formerly the palace of Prince Maurice, and 
consists of two principal stories; the lower or 
ground floor contains the collection of curiosities, 
and the upper one"the pictures ; the Vyverpond 
washes two of its sides, The Japanese curiosities 
in the lower apartments have long enjoyed a 
well-merited reputation for their number, sin- 
gularity, and in some instances their extraor- 
dinary beauty of workmanship. Among other 
curiosities, the most remarkable is a diminutive 
model of the house of a rich merchant of 
Amsterdam, erected by the command of Peter 
the Great, which occupied twenty-five years in 
constructing and furnishing. The Czar had for- 








gotten all about it, and exclaimed against the 
inordinate price of this whim, upon which the 
author of this plaything presented it to the 
museum The library in the toy consists of 
books printed expressly, with so minute a type, 
that a perfect prayer-book, richly bound with 
golden clasps, would easily be inserted ina large 
nut-shell; the pictures, richly framed on the 
walls, do not exceed one or one and a half inch 
superficial, and were executed with the use of a 
magnifying power, by some of the most renowned 
Dutch painters living in the palmy days of their 
brilliant school. 

The collection of pictures amounts to four 
hundred. The Dutch portion, upwards of three 
hundred, is only on view at present, on account 
of repairs. They form amore complete collec 
tion than the Museum at Amsterdam in the 
variety of masters, although there is no picture 
by Vanderneer, Hobbima, A. Brouwer, and some 
others here. Among the works of so many 
celebrated artists, the “Young Bull,” by Paul 
Potter, is the most renowned. Although it is 
always described as of the size of life, it falls 
very short of such proportions, and is rather an 
over-sized calf. The admiration bestowed on 
this picture is much exaggerated; the bull is 
firmly painted, living and breathing ; all the rest 
of the picture, the cow, sheep, and peasant, are 
very poor in artistic merit. Another of the 
special gems of Art in the museum is the 
“Lesson of Anatomy,” by Rembrandt, which 
formerly belonged to the School of Medicine 
in Amsterdam, whence it was purchased by 
William I. for 32,000 florins, and placed here. 
Itis well known by engravings, though nothing can 
give an idea of its magical colour but viewing it. 
The gallery is a suite of rooms lighted from side 
windows, consequently many fine pictures are 
ill seen. The house of Baron Stengracht con- 
tains a capital collection of pictures, some very 
fine ones of the old Dutch masters, and a few 
modern ones of the Belgian and French schools ; 
but it was vexatious to see among these, two 
wretched pieces of trash to which the owner 
had affixed the names of Stanfield and Harding. 
The pictures are freely shown to all visitors who 
ring at the door-bell, by a servant in waiting, 
and having had the misfortune to engage his 
attendance in the rooms for a quarter of an hour, 
he spurned with immense dignity the offer of 
half-a-florin (a silver coin rather more than a 
franc), and said, the price is a florin, never less. 
Whether master or man fixed the tariff is imma- 
terial, but the man’s attitude displayed ful 
estimation of his own self-importance. There 
are said to be some other collections worthy of 
a visit, according to the report of the numerous 
touters who infest the vicinity of the hotels. 

In the outer court of the ancient palace a 
bronze statue has been erected of the late king, 
which has but ordinary qualities of Art, although 
it isa very fair portrait. The royal palace has 
not the slightest pretensions to architectural 
merit, and in extent may be compared to some 
of our merchants’ villas on Clapham Common, or 
on Stamford Hill. Immediately in front of the 
principal entrance is placed the bronze eques- 
trian statue of William the Taciturn. The 
situation is not very favourable, as it rather 
obstructs a narrow street, and in the rear is 
close to a garden wall. It is the best work of 
the Count de Nieuwerkerke, the present director 
of the museums in Paris. The period of 
costume is favourable to the artist, and so far it 
may be compared to the statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross ; still the horse is not satisfactory, 
and appears uneasy. It stands ona very well- 
designed and elaborate pedestal. The Hague 
can boast of but little in architecture, and its 
antiquities are limited to the part of the prison 
where Jan Barneveldt was confined in 1618, and 
the gothic hall in the Binnenhof, on the steps of 
which he was beheaded. 

No visitor to the Hague can neglect the 
charming promenade to the village of Scheven- 
ingen, about a mile and a half distant. The 
road is bordered by several rows of trees, and 
perfectly shaded. At intervals a few elegant 
bathing villas appear, and finally a small, 
perfectly Dutch fishing-village, with the un- 
pretending church which has been painted 
hundreds of times on the panels of Dutch artists. 
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The picturesque costume of the inhabitants, | 


particularly of the females, with their hands 
nearly covered with silver plaques, golden orna- 


Schelfhout and Pinneman should be named as | 


exhibitors of some of their best works. 
The Royal Museum of pictures of the old 


ments on each cheek, and enormous fan-shaped | masters at Amsterdam is situated on the banks 


hats: the multitude of fishing-boats, with their 
varnished hulls, and gaily painted ornaments, 
constitute a coast scene far surpassing any on 
the French or English shores. No wonder that 
Ruysdael, W. Vandervelde, Backhuysen, and 
other great artists have found here the inspira- 
tion for their chefs-d’ceuvre ; a visit appears an 
illusion that has converted their pictures into 
the reality of existence. 

A railway from the Hague to Amsterdam 
conducts the traveller in a couple of hours to 
the latter city, passing Leyden and Haarlem. 
The first impression of the capital to a stranger 
is that of a city squeezed together for want of 
room, in which perpendicular lines are unknown ; 
every house inclines sensibly one way or the 
other; closely packed, it recals tipsy men 
huddling together and trying to keep each other 
from falling. Then the masts of the vessels in 
the canals that run through the streets, lying at 
the quays, and the everlasting rows of trees, all 
tend to distract the eye, but make, never- 
theless, a scene of extreme picturesqueness. 
It may be observed that there is scarcely a 
church, which has a steeple, in Holland, that 
is not toppled over out of the upright, many 
several feet. 

The exhibition of the Royal Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Amsterdam opened its exhibition 
of the works of living painters on the 5th of 
September, ultimo. The building is spacious, 
forming a quadrangle, with the rarity in 
Amsterdam of having a garden in the court; 
here a colossal bronze bust of Rembrandt stands 
on a lofty pedestal. The series of well-lighted 
saloons were adorned with four hundred and 
ninety-nine pictures; and it was pleasant to 
behold the rooms crowded with visitors on the 
day of our visit, the 21st of September. The 
price of admission is twenty-five centen, about 
five pence English, with free admission to all 
ladies accompanying gentlemen; a piece of 
courtesy to the fair sex honourable to the 
Dutch, and worthy of imitation elsewhere. An 
Art-Union is established, at three florins a ticket, 
but if a lady is joined in the adventure with a 
gentleman two tickets are given for five florins. 
There were a few French pictures, to which the 
most outrageous prices were affixed by the 
artists. For example, four pictures were exhi- 
bited by C—— of Paris ; one which came direct 
from him, about eight inches by six, was placed 
at 1327. English, the other three, equally good, 
were contributed by a dealer, who, with his 
profit, did’ not place them at a third of this 
amount. A wonderfully fine picture by Ary 
Scheffer of two female figures, life size, allegorical 
of good and evil life, was lent by an amateur, to 
give eclat to the exhibition. Although Ary 
Scheffer is ranked as an artist “of the French 
school, from his long studies and residence in 
France, the Dutch do not fail to recognise him 
as a countryman, being born at Rotterdam, while 
his pictures are in the highest esteem in Holland, 
where many of his best works are in the 
possession of connoisseurs. The German land- 
scape painters of the Dusseldorf school were in 
tolerable force, and, as may be expected, not a 
single English picture was in the exhibition. 

‘The modern Dutch School adheres rigidly to 
its ancient traditions; laborious and exquisite 
manipulation, with pure and bright color on the 
humble and commonplace subjects of their own 
country, constitute the majority of [the best 
works. Coast scenes are almost wholly the 
marine pictures, with fishing boats and Dutch 
schuyts ; peasant occupations are the figure-com- 
positions, and the landscapes do not aspire 
beyond a farm, or a windmill in a meadow 
intersected with canals. But these are treated 
with exquisite care and great truth, several 
artists approaching closely to the excellence of 
their distinguished precursors of the seventeenth 
century. Very few of the names of the living 
painters of Holland are familiar to us, and a 
catalogue of such would be unmeaning; it may 
suffice that Schotel, Koekkock, D. Bles, Du- 
boureq,' Hoppenboumver, Van Hove, Kannemans, 
Ten Kate, Kruseman, Morenhout, Pleysier, 











of a canal, and is a large and handsome stone 
building ; the apartments containing the pictures, 
four hundred and three in number, are all 
lighted from side lights, and therefore many of 
them very inefficiently. The gem of the col- 
lection is the large historical picture of the Civic 
Guard Patrolling the City, commonly called the 
night guard, a composition of several whole- 
length life size figures. Being the largest work 
ever painted by Rembrandt has certainly in- 
creased its reputation and pecuniary value, but 
it does not impart the delight, nor does it possess 
the extraordinary qualities of chiar’-oscuro so 
magically displayed in the “ Woman taken in 
Adultery” in our National Gallery, or “of ‘the 
“ Circumcision” in the museum at the Hague. 
Four half-length portraits, over life size, of the 
Syndics of a society in Amsterdam, is a 
wondrous picture for truth and intensity of 
character. These two are the only pictures by 
Rembrandt here. Another famous work is the 


“ Night School” by Gerard Dow ; for its subject | 


in this particular line, it is hardly possible to 
imagine any perfection beyond this extraordinary 
picture attainable by human skill. The col- 
lection is a great treat, and with that at the 
Hague, numbering more than six-hundred 
pictures of the élite of the Dutch school, ought 
to be visited by every artist whose line of study 
is analogous. He has nothing to dread on the 
score of expense of living in Holland; the old 
travellers’ tales of extraordinary avarice and 
imposition are unfounded at the present day, the 
people are most orderly, cleanly and kind. He 
will not have to say on leaving its quaint cities 
and bright pasture lands, with the cynic Voltaire, 
“* Adieu, A jamais, canards, canaux, canaille !” on 
the contrary, he will derive great delight from a 
visit to a people whose domestic habits resemble 
so closely those in our own England. H. M. 


——— 


INDIAN-RUBBER. 
ITS USES IN THE ARTS. 





Dr. Priester, in one of his letters to a 
friend, remarks that he had just seen a very 
curious specimen of a vegetable gum, of 
which a very small quantity had been 
imported, possessing the remarkable pro- 
perty of removing pencil-marks from paper. 
This is, comparatively, a short time since : 
we find however that the characters, 
physical and chemical, of this vegetable 
exudation have gradually been discovered, 
and its useful applications have rapidly 
followed the investigations of the experi- 
mentalist. These applications are now 
exceedingly numerous, and they promise to 
become yet more so: extending from the 
vulgarly useful overshoe, to the more 
elegant piece of cabinet-work, and the efforts 
of Art as shown in elaborate and beautiful 
carvings. To some of these we purpose to 
direct attention, an examination of some of 
the more recent applications of caoutchouc 
having convinced us that much is yet to be 
done with this, in every way, interesting 
substance. 

In the vegetable world there are a great 
variety of plants which yield, when an 
incision is made through the bark, a milky 
juice ; and this, too, on drying, forms an 
elastic substance resembling, in many 
respects, the true Indian-rubber. The 
lettuce, the spurge, the thistle, and several 
common plants are familiar examples. The 
true Snip tullben—cesetehous, or gum 
elastic—is, however, the product of certain 
tropical plants. It is obtained more es- 
pecially from the Siphonia, a plant growing 
abundantly in Java, and in some parts of 
South America. The juices of numerous 


| Eastern 





trees growing over the entire range of the 
Archipelago, and the Asiatic 
peninsulas of Malay and Siam, are, how- 
ever, collected and mixed with the true 
caoutchouc, or sent into the market as 
varieties of Indian-rubber. The variations 
in quality of these inspissated juices are 
curious ;: some of them possessing abundant 
elasticity, a property which is entirely 
absent in others. 

The Indian-rubber tree, (the Ficus elas- 
tica) of Assam is an exceedingly beautiful 
tree, and most abundant. Forests of it 
spread over this beautiful country, and the 
collection of the juice furnishes abundant 
employment to a great number of the 
natives. Incisions are made through the 
bark of the trees at certain periods of the 
year, and the milky juice flows out abun- 
dantly. This is collected in various ways. 
It is sometimes allowed to flow into clay 
moulds, and then dried by slow evaporation 
in the sun ; this forms the thick lumps of 
white Indian-rubber which we occasionally 
obtain. Another method is to form clay 
into some shape, such as bottles, shoes, &c., 
and covering these with a layer of the 
liquid caoutchoue, dry it in a smoky fire ; 
upon this another layer is then spread, and 


| so on until the required thickness is ob- 
| tained; the clay mould is then broken to 


pieces and removed, leaving the Indian- 
rubber in the required figure. In this way 


| the bottles, shoes, and grotesque figures of 


animals which we see in 4/ack Indian-rubber 
are formed, the blackness being entirely 
dependent upon the carbonaceous matter 
which combines with the juice in drying. 

The milky juice dissolves in any quantity 
in water, or perhaps it would be more 
strictly correct to say it was miscible in any 
proportion. When once hardened, how- 
ever, it cannot be again restored to the 
emulsive state, the cohesion between the 
particles becoming too strong for the sepa- 
rative power of an aqueous fluid. It is, 
however, soluble with heat in spirits of 
turpentine, in the cold in some of the 
essential oils, and especially in coal-tar 
naphtha. 

Indian-rubber melts at a temperature of 
248° Fahr., after which it hardens very 
slowly by exposure to the atmosphere ; the 
solidification being due to the absorption of 
oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Within a few years Indian-rubber has 
become of the utmost importance in the 
arts and manufactures, Elastic materials 
are now made extensively from this sub- 
stance: this is effected in the most satis- 
factory manner as follows. Caoutchouc 
bottles are fixed upon an ingenious machine 
and made to revolve regularly against a 
sharp knife, water flowing over both the 
Indian-rubber and the knife at the same 
time. Long spiral threads are thus ob- 
tained: these lengths of Indian-rubber are 
covered with thread, and then woven into 
the required articles. In this process the 
caoutchouc loses much of its elasticity and 
becomes permanently elongated, unless 
means are adopted to recover its elastic 
character. The means, fortunately, are 
very simple ; by the operation of a moderate 
heat the Indian-rubber contracts, resumes 
its former molecular state, and its elasticity. 

If a piece of Indian-rubber is kept for 
some time stretched to the utmost length 
which it can bear without breaking, it 
loses its elastic character, acquiring what 
engineers call a “permanent set.” This 
can, however, be overcome by heat ; when 
held near a fire the long strip of non-elastic 
Indian-rubber will gradually contract to its 
original dimensions, and become elastic as 
before. 
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The physical phenomena connected with | 


the expansion and contraction of Indian- 
rubber are interesting and instructive ; 


indeed it has been used for the pur- | 


pose of illustrating the production of 
heat by muscular action. If a strip of 
Indian-rubber, or an Indian-rubber bani 
be taken into the hands and drawn out 
strongly, it will be found, upon placing it 
thus expanded against the lips, that a 
considerable quantity of heat has been 
developed. If we now relax the strain, 
and allow the band or strip to return to its 


original state, the sensation, if it be applied | 


to the lips, is that of coldness. If we apply 
it to the bulb of a thermometer the mer- 
eury will either rise or fall, according as 
the Indian-rubber is in a state of tension or 
the contrary. 

A most important use of Indian-rubber is 
the preparation of waterproof fabrics. 
These are, in some cases, made of the elastic 
threads, but more commonly they consist of 
some ordinary textile material upon which 
has been spread a layer of Indian-rubber in 
solution. In the best kinds, two sheets of 
cloth are placed together, with a layer of 
dissolved caoutchouc spread between them. 
The ordinary solvent employed for this 
purpose is the naphtha obtained from the 
distillation of coal-gas, which is, perhaps, 
the best solvent for Indian-rubber with 
which we are at present acquainted. 

Mr. Charles Keene has applied this ma- 
terial to a great variety of purposes for both 
use and ornament. By him caoutchouc was 
applied to leather for the purpose of im- 


proving and ornamenting its surface. A | 


varnish is first made by dissolving the 


Indian-rubber in spirits of turpentine, and | 


then incorporating it with lamp-black until 
it is the consistence of dough. The edges of 
either doeskin, buckskin, or wash-leather, 


being introduced between a pair of wetted | 


rollers, as much of the Indian-rubber com- 
pound as may be required, softened by a 
gentle heat, and rolled into the proper 
length, is laid in the hollow between the 
leather and the cylinders. These being set 
in rotation, a complete coating is effected, 
and the Indian-rubber and the leather most 
closely united. This surface may be em- 
bossed, gilt and ornamented in various 
ways. 

The sulphurisation or vulcanisation of 
Indian-rubber is one of the most curious, at 


been for some time completed. Vulcanised 
bands, whether they been extended or kept 


| loosely in drawers, gradually become brittle, 


and break with the slightest touch. They 
then exhibit upon examination a granular 
structure, very different from the smooth 
and bright fracture which Indian-rubber 


| 


shows when broken by the force of tension. | 


It is not all varieties of the vulcanised | 


material which are liable to this ; it would 
therefore appear to be due to some imper- 
fection in the manipulatory details. Phos- 
phorus and hydrogen have been combined 
with Indian-rubber ; although they produce 
a condition somewhat similar to that due to 
sulphur, they are inferior to it, and these 
chemical elements have not been practically 
applied to the purposes under consideration. 

Sulphur has been used to give great elas- 


ticity to caoutchouc. By a modified form of | 


its application, the elasticity is entirely de- 
stroyed, and the India-rubber becomes as 





| 


hard as wood, possesses exceeding tenacity, | 
'rably ; it, therefore, from its strength, is 


and is at the same time easily worked into 


articles of use or ornament. Goodyear’s pre- | 
pared Indian-rubber has been for some time | 
| expose ornamental wood-work this material 


manufactured in France, and most exten- 


sively employed ; although it is only recently | 
| poses to which wood is inapplicable, it 


that any attempt has been made to intro- 
duce it to this country. The prepared 
Indian-rubber puts on so many new features, 
and appears to be in many respects so 
important, that a particular description of 


notice of some of the articles now manufac- 
tured from it. Combs of every description 
are now made and extensively sold. These 


| are described by all who have tried them as 


being most pleasant to wear or use. Arti- 
ficial whalebone used for stays, umbrellas, 
and walking-canes. Instead of horn it is 
used extensively, especially in a manufac- 
tory at Lisle for sword and knife handles. 
Cabinet-work of many kinds are made from 
this material—desks, tables, chairs, &c. &c. 
Indeed, its utility and its many peculiar 
excellencies, appear to render it available 
for many purposes to which it has not yet 
been applied. 

The very worst qualities of Indian-rubber 
may be worked advantageously. It can be 
obtained in unlimited quantities, and pos- 
sessing many of the excellencies of ivory, 
ebony, and whalebone ; we cannot but think 
that in a few years the manufacture will 
become of the first importance. 

This prepared Indian-rubber carves admi- 


peculiarly suited for delicate works. In 
situations where it would be dangerous to 


may be freely used; and for many pur- 


appears to be singularly well adapted. 
In the progress of our applications, there 


| are not many at once more curious than 


its manufacture appears to be required. In | 


all the processes by which caoutchouc has 


been prepared, there was great difficulty in | 


working up the inferior qualities, but in | 


this process the commonest kinds may be 
employed. 

The impure and very coarse descriptions 
of Java gum, and the coarser qualities of 
ordinary gum—by these terms Indian-rubber 
is known in the market—are taken. The 
masses as imported are cut up into pieces 
about the size of a hazel-nut, and are ma- 
cerated for some time in a caustic alkaline 
solution, in order to disintegrate the ligneous 
matter and other impurities contained 
therein. Itis then worked with water to 
remove the alkali, and dried on wicker- 
work frames. 

Indian-rubber thus prepared is passed 
through heated rollers, and sulphur is mixed 
with the plastic mass until thoroughly in- 


| corporated. The sulphurated Indian-rubber 


the same time that it is one of the most | 


valuable of discoveries connected with this 
manufacture. 


There does not appear to be any clear | 


understanding of what really takes place. 
We have been informed by the late Mr. 
Brockedon, who devoted considerable atten-- 
tion to the manufacture of Indian-rubber, 
that, when'exposed to the fumes of sulphur, 
a portion was absorbed which entirely 
altered the character of the elastic gum. 
There have been several patents, embracing 
the combination of Indian-rubber and sul- 
phur. As far as we can learn, the sulphura- 
tion of Indian-rubber was due to Mr. Charles 


| pressure steam. 


Goodyear, of New York. Mr. C. Nickel’s | 


patent consisted in kneading together ten 
pounds of sulphur and sixty pounds of 
eaoutchouc. Another patentee employs 
crude antimony and the sulphuret converted 
into Kerme’s mineral. This was mixed 
with the caoutchouc and subjected to heat. 
The temperature of 250° to 280° F, being 
required to effect the combination. 

he remarkable elasticity of vulcanised 
Indian-rubber renders this substance most 
extensively available. Some remarkable 
changes appear to take place in some 
varieties of this sulphurated caoutchouc 
after the processes of manufacture have 





is then allowed to run off the rollers in long 
sheets about half an inch in thickness, after 


which it is cut up. into convenient sizes. | 


These small sheets are placed upon metal 
plates and arranged in an empty steam- 
boiler, or some similar chamber, in which 
it can be exposed to the action of high- 
All being thus properly 
arranged, high-pressure steam of the tem- 
perature of about 300° centigrade is forced 
into the boiler or chamber. The vulcanised 
caoutchouc is subjected to the action of this 
hot steam for a few hours, during which a 
peculiar change is effected. 

The sheets which were so perfectly elastic, 
and so soft as to admit of kneading, are now 
found to be hard, sonorous, and brittle, 
though difficult to break. It is much like 
horn; and, when considerable force is 
applied, it breaks off with a clean and 
bright fracture. 

This prepared Indian-rubber is worked 
with similar apparatus and implements to 
those used by horn-cutters, comb-makers, 
and others. By the application of heat this 
substance can be bent into any required 
form, pressure being applied at the same 
time. The polish of which this substance 
is susceptible, renders it equal to ebony for 
many ornamental purposes. The range of 
its applications may be inferred from a 


| 
| 


| 
} 





this. A milky juice, the product of a 
peculiar class of tropical plants, by the art 
of man becomes converted into a solid sub- 
stance possessing many of the properties of 
ivory and horn, which can be employed for 


| many purposes of great utility, and adapted 


to numerous ornamental ends. 
— 
OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM BROCKEDON, F.R.8. 


Diep, at his residence in Devonshire Street, 
Queen Square, on the 29th of August, Mr. Wil- 
liam Brockedon, a gentleman whose name has, for 
many years, been associated with art, literature, 
and science. He was born at Totnes in Devon- 
shire, October 13th, 1787, and first came to London 
as a student of the Royal Academy in 1809. In 
1815 he visited France for the purposeo f studying 
the collection of the Louvre, and after his return 
painted the picture of the ‘‘ Acquittal of Susannah,” 
which he presented to his native county, and which 
is now in the Crown Court of the Castle of Exeter. 
He next painted the picture of ‘‘ Christ raising the 
Widow’s Son,”’ which obtained for him the prize 
of 100 guineas from the directors of the British 
Institution. This he presented to the parish 
church at Dartmouth. In 1819 he invented the mode 
of drawing gold and silver wire by means of holes 
pierced in gems, which is now in general use; but 
though he patented the invention, in consequence 
of the facility of violating the patent, it never be- 
came a source of profit. In 1821 he married Miss 
Graham, who died in 1829, leaving two children, 
children, a son and a daughter, the former, an en- 
gineer of great promise, died in 1848. Shortly after 
his marriage Mr. Brockedon, with his wife, madea 
tour in Italy, and during his stay in Rome painted 
a picture of the ‘‘ Vision of the Chariots to Zacha- 
riah,’’ which, by the Pope’s permission, was exhi- 
bited in the Pantheon. In 1824 he made an 
excursion to the rE for the purpose of investi- 
gating the route of Hannibal. This journey sug- 
gested his great work, ‘‘ The Passes of the Alps,”’ 
in two vols. 4to., the materials for which he col- 
lected during the summers of 1825, ’26,’28, and ’29, 
He next published ‘‘ An Illustrated Roadbook from 
London to Naples,” and “‘ Excursions in the Alps,” 
and wrote an interesting series of papers on Alpine 
Travels in Blackwood’s Magazine, and the Savoy 
and Alpine portion of Murray’s “‘ Handbook for 
Switzerland.”’ The last illustrated book which he 
published was his “ as work of very consi- 
derable merit, which exhibited him as a landscape 
painter of the right order. Many of the scenes in 
these volumes are selected with a true feeling for 
the picturesque, and are treated with great skill 
and judgment. 

e think it was in the year 1836 that Mr. 
Brockedon last exhibited his pictures at the Royal 
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of various kinds; portraits, historical and 
domestic scenes, fancy or ideal subjects, and 
landscapes ; all of them more or less excellent. 

Of late years Mr. Brockedon had laid aside his 
pencil and his easel, and directed his attention to 
those scientific pursuits which had such a charm 
for him in early life. His claims to the distinction 
of a man of science rest upon numerous very 
ingenious practical applications, which were often 
successful. For many years he had been associated 
with Messrs. Macintosh and with Mr. Hancock in 
the manufacture of vulcanised Indian rubber, 
and from his experiments and discoveries resulted 
many of the applications of that material which 
are now in general use. 
lead—plumbago—was failing, that is, the mine 


was worked out; it was difficult to obtain any | 


of sufficient size to cut for pencils; no one 
knew better than Mr. Brockedon the value of a 
good sketching pencil, and he therefore directed 
his attention to the subject, in the hope of sup- 
plying a remedy for the evil. By a most ingenious 
application of beatin laws, he succeeded in first 
reducing the small pieces of plumbago in its natural 
state to an impalpable powder, and then by power- 
ful pressure in vacuum, produced a cohesive attrac- 
tion of the most intimate kind among the particles, 
so that the ‘‘ Brockedon’s Compressed Plumbago ”’ 
exactly resembled the native black lead. The 
value of this ‘‘ patent Cumberland black lead ”’ is 
well known to all who are accustomed to use a 
pencil for drawing, Its merits are attested by the 
majority of our leading artists. 

A ‘ correspondent,” of whose services we 
frequently avail ourselves, has forwarded to us the 
following sketch of his personal appearance and 
character ; it is drawn by the hand of friendship, 
but it is nevertheless a just tribute to his worth :— 

‘‘In person Mr. Brockedon was remarkable for 
his admirable proportions ; his head was wonder- 
fully fine both in pose and development; his dark 
hair, which time had turned grey, generally 
guiltless of arrangement, flung itself into heavy 
masses, and aided the effect his presence could 
not fail to produce; it was a grand head, but 
as soon as the beaming face was turned towards 
you, particularly when animated, the bonhomie 
of the expression at once created pleasure and 
confidence; he was a man whom women and 
children instinctively liked, so earnest and 
kind. His frank and cordial manner, charming as 
it was, was but the shadowing forth of his frank 
and cordial nature; his energy was tempered by 
a gentle consideration for the weaknesses of others ; 
his varied and extensive knowledge embraced 
the utility of trifles which those who knew less 
would consider beneath their observation ; his voice 
was a joy-bell, and his laugh, loud, ringing, and 
musical, struck from the ear to the heart, and was 
certain of response, even from those who are more 
disposed to ‘ weep with those who weep,’ than to 
‘rejoice with those who rejoice.’ The moment 
he entered the room you were certain of a new 
pleasure; his bright smile, his kindly nod, his 
friendly shake of the hand, even his bow on a first 
introduction, was a sort of ‘‘ all hail’’ to all the 
better feelings of ournature. With Mr. Brockedon 
you were at once ‘‘at home,” and yet each inter- 
view proved that he possessed fresh claims to your 
admiration and respect. His acquirements were too 
extensive to be discovered at once, and it was 
evident that his conversation was intended to 
please and amuse others, not to show forth his own 
powers. We remember (it is now many years ago) 
when he published his ‘ Passes of the Alps,’ our 
thinking that his energy, his fine stalwart form, 
his ability to endure fatigue, his hearty sympathy 
with, al thorough appreciation of, whatever was 
great and grand, adapted him peculiarly for the 
task of pourtraying mountain scenery; he could 
look the fierce lightning in the face, and glory in 
the thunder. e was certainly in every personal 
respect exactly the type of the Englishman, and 
we have often heard tales of the astonishment 
of the little mountaineers, when the Goliath of Art 
sought shelter beneath a ‘lowly roof.’ That is 
all past now! and ‘ we shall not look upon his 
like again;’ but all honour to the mighty dead! 
it is an ever-living cause for thankfulness to have 
known such a man.” 

Mr. Brockedon’s literary and scientific attain- 
ments were fully recognised by our learned 
institutions ; he was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
of the Geographical Society, and of several others: 
and was also the founder of the Graphic Society. 

The last time we chanced to be in his company 
was at the annual dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, a society of whose committee he was an 
active member, about the beginning of May; he 
was then in his usual robust health and lively 
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ears; not very long afterwards we under- 
stand he was attacked with illness, under which he 
lingered till the day of his death. 


MR, W. H. BARTLETT. 


The death of this well-known artist has been 
announced during the past month: we are prepar- 
ing materials for a notice of his life, which we hope 
to have ready for our next number. 


MR, GEORGE FIELD, 


This gentleman, who has achieved a wide and 
well-earned reputation among painters and scien- 
tific men by his work on Colour, died on the 28th 
of September, at his residence, Sion Hill Park, 
Isleworth. He was born at Berkhampstead, Hert- 
fordshire, on the 7th of February, 1777, and was 
the seventh son of aseventh son. The recurrence 
of the number seven in what astrologers may term 
his horoscope of life often obtruded itself on his 
attention. Three years ago he casually remarked 
that he thought his seventy-seventh year might 
be his last, but, having entered on his seventy- 
eighth year, he considered the oracular number to 
have been passed, and that he had yet a longer 
term of probation. Although impressed with a 
conviction that the number seven had some rela- 
tion with the events of his life, he was by no means 
otherwise superstitious. It is, however, remark- 
able that he died at the age of seventy-seven years 
and seven months. The last years of his life were 
passed in study and seclusion ; his habits, those of 
a student and a philosopher, were at once indicated 
to the visitor by the objects whereby he found him- 
self surrounded, The family of Mr. Field had for 
centuries been known at Berkhampstead, an an- 
cestor bearing the same Christian name having 
been educated at the same school as that at which 
he himself, under Dr. Dupré, had received his 
education. At the age of eighteen, he came to 
London, but without any definite resolution as to 
a future vocation. He was, however, happy in the 
study on which he entered, that of the improve- 
ment of dyes and pigments according to chemical 
principles, He derived much reputation from the 
successful cultivation of the madder root. Experi- 
ments had been made by Sir Joseph Banks, but he 
failed; Mr. Field was not discouraged, he com- 
menced the cultivation of madder in his own 
garden, with a result entirely satisfactory. From 
his experimental growth of madder, he produced 
colouring matter surpassing everything of the kind 
that had before been seen. But the means of con- 
densing the liquor was yet a desideratum. This 
process was, however, accomplished by the inven- 
tion of his percolator, acting by atmospheric pres- 
sure. Thus far his labours had already much 
benefited science and commerce, but he affords one 
more instance of the fact that the originator of a 
great source of advantage is seldom the man who 
profits by it. He published his process and its 
results to the world, and he received the medal of 
the Society of Arts. Nevertheless, a few years 
afterwards the discovery was patented and applied 
in the West Indies to the cleansing of sugar, and 
thus employed it realised for the patentee an ample 
fortune. His metrochrome and conical lenses were 
adapted, after lengthened experiment and research, 
to illustrate the phenomena of light and colour ; 
but his inquiries were not limited to chemistry 
and optics, his Outlines of Analogical Philosophy 
contain valuable contributions to many branches 
of human knowledge. Amongst his pictures is a 
beautiful portrait of Dr. Harvey (the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood), by Jansen, a work 
rivalling the famous Gevartius, This he be- 
queathed to the Hospital of the London University. 
Another portrait of great interest, but not of equal 
artistic excellence, was possessed by Mr. Field; it 
was that of Mary Ball, the mother of General 
Washington. This portrait has been bequeathed 
to Mr. George Harvey, the American artist, who 
some years ago delivered a series of illustrated lec- 
tures on America at the Royal Institution. The 
portrait of Mary Ball came well authenticated into 
the possession of Mr. Field, and it affords some 
clue to the solution of an inquiry which the New 
England Historical Society are now pursuing, viz., 
‘* Was Washington a native of England or of Ame- 
rica?’’ There are grounds for believing that Wash- 
ington was born at Cookham, in Berkshire. From 
Mr. Field’s statement, it seems that Augustine 
Washington, after the loss of his first wife, visited 
England, became acquainted with Mary Ball, and 
married her ; but having remained in this country 
so long as to render it imprudent to venture on a 
long voyage, they deferred their departure until 
after the birth of the future patriot. This was 
done, and the voyage was made by the parents and 
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Academy; previously to that scason he was a | spirits, with every appearance of reaching four- | child while the latter was yet at the breast. The 
constant contributor to the gailery, of works | score 


books, pictures, and other property of Mr. Field 
will be sold by auction. His works on Chromatics, 
Chromatography, the Analogy, Harmony and 
Philosophy of Colour, are well known to artists; 
but not so his philosophical treatises, ‘* Outlines of 
Analogical Philosophy,” his ‘‘ Logic of Analogy, 
and Analogy of Logic,’’ although perhaps upon 
the latter work will rest whatever measure of re- 
putation may be accorded to his memory. 


_—-¢-—————— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
AND ITS PROSPECTS. 





Waite the expression of our regret at mis- 
adventures of the project of the Architectural 
Exhibition is still fresh, we learn that a step 
has been taken, which will, we hope, secure 
to architects a proper arena for the display 
of their works, and do something towards 
the progress of popular taste. The Committee 
have engaged the galleries of the Society of 
British Artists for a term of years, and 
propose that the Exhibition shall be opened 
to the public on the 11th of December, and 
remain open to about the 24th of February. It 
is intended to set apart—as in the case of the 
former exhibition—two rooms for models of 
new inventions, specimens of manufactures, 
carvings, and decorations, and similar objects 
connected with architecture. Models of build- 
ings, photographs, and lithographs will of course 
find place, and we are glad to see that architects 
are reminded that plans, sections, and other 
technical drawings, and particularly all drawings 
submitted in the competitions of the year, 
should be exhibited. If this invitation be 
responded to as it ought to be, our only fear is 
that the rooms will be too small. Plans and 
sections fora single design, cover a large area; 
and any of our professional readers who will 
call to mind exhibitions of competition drawings 
which they may have visited, will recollect that 
there has seldom been sufficient room for all 
the drawings.$ |Therefore, what may be expected 
where there are several sets of drawings? We 
have every confidence that the judgment of the 
committee will be directed to the possible 
dilemma we have referred to. But, it must be 
recollected that the Portland Galleries would 
have been much too small had a large number 
of manufactured articles, and plans and sections, 
been added to the general drawings. In these 
last, it should also be remembered, that classi- 
fication was not attempted. We think it 
extremely desirable to have distinct classes for 
the mere designs, the works actually in progress, 
or erected recently, and the drawings of old 
buildings. 

The last exhibition, though exceedingly 
interesting and useful, could not but be considered 
as a very inadequate representation of the efforts 
of the year. The profession generally will, we 
hope, now bring themselves to regard the 
undertaking as one to which professional and 
individual interest, no less than the required 
advancement of Art, should call them to con- 
tribute. The public have, in great measure, 
to be taught what architecture is,—what is the 
nature of a professional architect’s business, and 
the meaning of architectural drawings. For 
these objects there should be ample exhibition 
space; and a ground jfloor for manufactured 
articles, we hold it to be indispensable. 
We therefore hope that the whole of what is 
desirable will be secured—if not this year, in 
some other soon after,—although the “arrange- 
ment with the Society of British Artists would 
seem just now to stand inthe way. Our anxiety 
for the success of the undertaking must be 
our excuse for these remarks, as also for 
our regretting that the committee remains 
exactly the same as formerly, and without the 
addition of one or two heads of the profession, 
whose names should have been found there. 

With proper care, we ‘have no doubt that this 
exhibition may be made interesting to the 
public, and self-supporting: an object without 
which it can hardly be considered that success 
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has been attained. At present, the committee 
require the aid of subscriptions. 

We observe that there is no mention of books | 
on architecture. We trust that the returns 
may be made to appear promising enough to | 
allow of the conversazione, as in the former case. | 
Such meetings are of greater influence in an 
object such as the promotion of Art, than might 
be supposed. 

It should be felt by every architect who has 
received the committee's circular, that it is not 
a matter of indifference to him individually, what 
may be the condition of general architectural 
taste and knowledge. The cases of injustice 
which we ourselves are continually hearing of, 
are connected with results as injurious to the 
public as to professional men ; and if the latter | 
intend to render such occurrences less frequent, 
they must do their part in diffusing a higher 
standard of information—such as may admit of 
the perception of the solid and permanent advan- 
tage to be derived, not only from scientific 
construction, but from the presence in each | 
work of the element of Art. We shall look | 
anxiously in Suffolk Street, for the evidence that 
the state of apathy which has too long prevailed 
is coming to an end. The architects of this 
country are gradually proving themselves capable 
of great works. But is it at all due to them- 
selves, that the evidence is only now, and 
gradually, being brought out ! 


——— 


FORGERIES OF MODERN PICTURES. 





Tue extensive frauds that are daily prac- 
tised on the patrons of the Fine Arts by 
several disreputable persons, who gain their 
livelihood by systematic and extensive 
forgeries of the names and style of eminent 
artists, call loudly for the interposition of 
the Legislature. Why the forgery of a 
name to a bill of exchange should render a 
man amenable to the criminal law, and yet 
the forgery of an artist’s name, accom- | 
panied by a dishonest imitation of his style, | 
should only be a matter of enquiry at 
common law, seems to require some expla- 
nation. The injury done to society and 
to the Fine Arts, and indeed to our national | 
character, by the absence of any statutable | 

unishment for this latter class of forgeries, 
is far more extensive and irreparable than 
can be well conceived by any but artists 
themselves, or by public journalists like 
ourselves, whose duty it is to guard with 
vigilance the interests of artists, and of Art 
itself, against encroachment. For the 
present, all we can do by way of caution to 
innocent purchasers is briefly to call atten- 
tion to a few cases which have occurred on 
this subject, illustrative of their rights and 
remedies, when they find themselves “the 
victims of unscrupulous and fraudulent 
persons. 

A. sold a picture to B., warranting it a 
Claude ; B. sold it to T., and warranted it a 
Claude to him. The picture was not a 
Claude, and T. brought an action against B. 
on the warranty. B. defended the action, 
and T. recovered damages and costs against 
him. B. then brought an action against A. 
upon the first warranty. It was held that 
B. was entitled to recover gainst A. the 
amount of the damages and costs that B. 
had paid to T., and also the costs incurred 
by B. in defending the first action. Pennell 
v. Woodburn, 7 Car., & P. 117. So also in 
Lomi v.; Tucker, 4 Car. & P.15. A. sold 
to B. for 954. two pictures,’representing them 
as “a couple of Poussins.” They were, in 
fact, no originals, but very excellent copies. 
B. did not offer to return them: it was 
held that if the jury thought that B. 
believed, from the representation of A.., 
that they were originals, he was not bound 
to pay the price agreed upon ; but that, as 





he kept them, he was liable to pay what- 
ever sum the jury might consider to be the 
value. Again, in De Sewhanberg v. Buchanan, 
5 Car. & P., 343. A. sold a picture to B. | 
as a Rembrandt. There was conflicting | 
| evidence in an action on an accommodation | 
bill given for the price, as to whether there 
was a warranty or only a representation, 
and the picture was kept. It was decided | 
that if the jury thought there was a 
warranty, and that it was broken, then 
they should find their verdict for that sum 
which they considered to be the actual 
value of the picture. So it has been held 
in another case (//ill v. Gray, 1 Starkie, 
434), that if the agent of a seller of a picture, 
knowing that the purchaser labours under 
a delusion with respect to the picture, which | 
materially influences his judgment, permit 
him to make the purchase without removing 
the delusion, such sale is altogether void. 


| assertion or matter of opinion, leaving the 
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As to the question of what are words of 


warranty or contract, and what words of 
description, some controversy has arisen. 
It would seem that merely putting down 
the name of an old artist in a catalogue as 
the painter of a particular picture, is not 
such a warranty as will subject the seller 
to an action (Jendwine v. Slade, 2 Espinasse’s 


Nisi Prius Reports, 572). The distinction 


between warranty and representation seems 
to be this, that in the former case, the | 
seller “ by a false assertion induces another 

| to place a confidence in him, and thereby 


deceive and injure him,” whereas in the 
latter, “the affirmation is merely a nude 


party open to exercise his own judgment, 
or make his own enquiries.” 

Cases arising out of the sale of pictures 
have occurred where the principal question 
was, whether a warranty, not being ex- | 
pressed, could be inferred that the — 
offered for sale were really the productions 

} 
| 


of particular artists. Thus, in Power v. 
Barham (6 Neville & Manning, 62, 7 Car. 
and P. 356, 1 H. & W. 683) upon a sale 
of pictures, a bill of parcels, describing them 
as “ four picture views in Venice, Canaletti, 
1602.,” was held to be evidence from which 
a jury were at liberty to infer a warranty 
that they were the productions of Canaletti. 
It has been well settled, that if in an action 
on a warranty of pictures, it appear, that 
before the sale, the seller or his agent 
stated to the buyer that they were the 
works of a particular master, “ it is a ques- 
tion open for the consideration of the jury 
whether such representation were made as 
a part of the contract of sale, or whether as 
matter of opinion only.” (Stephens’ Nisi 
Prius, vol. ii., 1287.) 

It is frequently provided by one of the 
conditions of sale, that if any mistake be 
made in the description of the property, or 
any other material error shall appear in the 
particulars of sale, such mistake or error 
shall not annul the sale, but a compensation 
shall be made. The purchaser of a picture, 
however, would not be released from his 
contract by reason of a mis-description in 
the particulars of sale, which would have 
been obvious on inspection of such picture, 
unless the mis-deseription were wilful and 
designed. In the case of Wright v. Wilson 
(1 M. & Rob. 209), Mr. Justice Parke 
observes, after noticing an earlier case 
on the subject, Duke of Norfolk v. Worthy 
(1 Camp. 340), that “he should direct the 
jury that, if the mis-description were a wilful 
and designed one, and had been inserted by 
any one employed to make the plan, or 
connected with the sale, that would bea 
fraud adopted by the vendors (the sellers), 
and consequently would annul the bargain 
altogether, although the vendors themselves 














might not have been aware of the mis- 
description. But, if the jury thought the 
mis-description had originated in error, then, 
however gross the negligence of the vendors 
might be, he was of opinion that they were 
bound to find the verdict for the plaintiff. 
Supposing, even, that the mistake were so 
important as the defendant’s counsel offered 
to prove it to be, still the defendant must 
abide the event of having bought an estate 
without looking at it, and subject to such a 
condition as that in question. And he was 
further of opinion, that the onus of proving 
the fraud lay on the defendant (the pur- 
chaser), the presumption of law being 
against fraud.” 

These, and many other authorities which 
might be mentioned, may suffice to warn 
every buyer of pictures to require in each 
case a warranty in writing of some solvent 
and responsible person at the time of the sale, 
before making a purchase, or, at all events, 
before parting with his money. The general 
principles of law applicable to all contracts 
of sale is, caveat emptor,—let the buyer 
beware. This maxim is the more impor- 
tant in reference to the sale of pictures in 
the present day, when swindling is reduced 
to asystem, and the manufacture of spurious 
pictures to be sold as genuine is almost re- 
duced to a science, for the deliberate purpose 
of entrapping the unwary,and of robbing 
those who are not judges of the works of the 
ancient or modern masters, but are desirous 
of patronising artists of superior merit. 


——_—__—— 


THE PICTURE SALE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


** BreMINGHAM, Oct. 4th. 


“ Srr,—Although I am one of those who fully 
appreciate the value of your exposures concerning 
the tricks of picture-dealers, and am a sufferer 
as I can prove to you, (for I have six “old 
masters ” not worth sixty pounds, and I shall be 
ashamed to tell you what I paid for them), 
I think you are not justified in your insinua- 
tions against Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson of this 
town, and who are much respected here. I do 
not see how they could have refused to sell the 
pictures they were required to dispose of by 
public auction: and although I admit that the 
paragraph inserted in the catalogue, by them I 
suppose, was a thing that could not be acted 
upon, I have no doubt from my knowledge of 
their character, it was put there to guard against 
frand. Whatever opinion you may have of 
“the dealer,” and for reasons which I may 
hereafter explain to you, I think with you upon 
this matter, you are I consider bound to take 
previous character into consideration on both 
sides; if your observations are founded on the 
previous character of the dealer, they should be 
equally so on that of the auctioneers, which is 
universally respected in Birmingham, where they 
have been well known for years. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
‘A FRIEND TO JUSTICE.” 


[We print this letter without hesitation : it is 
one of four we have received, all to the same 
effect, bearing testimony to the entire respec- 
tability of Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson. If our 
comments on this “sale” have appeared to 
reflect on the character of these gentlemen, we 
willingly make amends by expressing regret that 
they should have seemed to bear such con- 
struction. We have now no doubt whatever 
that they did not lend their aid to any deceit : 
that the characters they have so long and 
so honourably borne in Birmingham supply 
ample proof that they are incapable of any 
wrong act in their professional dealings, and 
we readily acquit them of any blame, save of 
incaution in not having been better acquainted 
with the character of the party who com- 
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missioned them to “sell,” and whose former | spoiling their trade, and preventing their finding 
“sales” have been so notorious. It cannot but | victims. With this view, we shall ere long 
occur to Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson that, in publish a mass of astounding facts, which we 
the absence of all knowledge of them and of | are at present collecting; and towards which 
their well-established repute, there was sufficient v ; 
to excite suspicion in the paragraph which | whose experience can assist us in a task of no 
professed to protect purchasers by a process | common difficulty, but the benefits resulting 
which was simply an impossibility. Upon this | from which must be immense. 


point only were our comments of a nature to The first and most important duty of an | 


give offence to Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson. If | editor of a public journal is, to caution those 
we had known how thoroughly their characters | who receive his opinions and look to him for 
were established for respectability, we should | instruction against any attempts that may be 
have treated the paragraph in question as the | made to impose upon, or to injure, them. It 
result of carelessness, and certainly not as an 
oblique deceit. It is of vast importance to Mr. 


which gave its highest honour to the Times 


Louis Hart (not “ Moses” Hart, as we erroneously | newspaper ; those who were benefited by such | 


printed the name) to obtain the co-operation of | exposure testified their estimation of its value 
respectable auctioneers; it largely increases the | by a record of the service done, engraved on 
selling prices of his articles ; but it is disastrous | three stone tablets, and placed in three con- 


to buyers when such is the case, for their sus- | spicuous places in the city of London. The | 


picions will be in a degree removed, especially | Zimes had previously, indeed, to bear the brunt 
when, as in this instance, the name of the seller | of a costly action at law for libel; but we may 
does not appear on the catalogue. If it had been | be well assured that no portion of its mighty 
there, the responsibility of the auctioneers would | expenditure was ever paid more cheerfully, as 
have been entirely transferred to the vendor. | no result of its labours has ever been more 
Of Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson, as we have inti- | honourable. A public journalist who will incur 
mated, we know nothing; we had, as we think, | no hazard of annoyance will never do much 
never heard their names previous to this trans- | good ; it is not by meek and gentle persuasion 
action, and could have had no feeling of hostility, | that men are deterred from evil courses. To 
or even of disrespect, as regards them ; but we | expose infamy, and to prevent consequent 
considered it our duty—and it undoubtedly was | mischief, there must be much plain and direct 
our duty—to comment on the “note” which | speaking, and he who fears to speak plainly, 
prefaced the catalogue, but which was not a | under certain circumstances and within certain 
“condition of sale,” as calculated to mislead | rules, is unfit to be entrusted with a public 
buyers. We do not believe that any rational | duty, and can never obtain public confidence. 
person in the kingdom will regard that note in any Happily, the law of libel has been much 
other light ; although, as we have said, from the | amended of late years, and gives a reasonable 
honourable reputations of these gentlemen, we | latitude to public journalists—as it does to nem- 
now feel quite assured they did not intend to | bers of parliament, and to lawyers in open 
do so.—Eb. A.-J.] courts—where it is evident that a sense of duty 
has been the only guiding principle. 

We have no fear of the results of the two 

It is our duty to inform our subscribers that | actions brought against us; but further it is not 
two actions for libel have been commenced expedient now to state, except that in giving a 
against the editor of this Journal. One by | brief history of the picture sale at Birmingham, we 
Messrs. Ludlow and Robinson, auctioneers, of | may point the way in which we may be served, 


Birmingham, and the other by Mr. Louis Hart, | and served we do not hesitate to say we ought to | 


picture-dealer: the ground of actions being | be by every honourable person who knows any- 
certain observations published in the Art-Journal thing of the transaction—especially of all artists, 
for October, in an article headed “A Picture | all collectors of pictures, all buyers of pictures, 
Sale at Birmingham,” and of which article | all honourable dealers, and all respectable 
the editor of this Journal at once avowed auctioneers. 
himself the writer, taking upon himself all We shali for the present content ourselves 
consequent responsibility. Of what Messrs. | with saying that “a set of five views in minia 
Ludlow ani Robinson have to complain is, | ture by J. M. W. Turner R.A.,” described as 
at present, by no means clear to us, or if they | “serving to indicate the labour that this great 
have, in reality, any complaint atall ; this, how- | man bestowed on his works when he meant to 
ever, it is not for us to decide. We have en- | be strictly topographical,” were knocked down 
deavoured in a preceding notice to do them | for eight guineas: that another drawing by J. 
justice, in so far as the expression of our belief | M. W. Turner, “The Halls of Tivoli,” deseribed 
that they are fair tradesmen, who never intended | as “jllustrating the period in his artistical 
any deceit ; farther than this we are bound to | career when he began to add toaccuracy a feeling 
say nothing, under existing circumstances. As | for the poetical influence of nature "was sold 
concerns Mr. Louis Hart, the case is very | for thirteen guineas: that “a highly spirited 
different ; we shall not anticipate by entering | drawing” by Muller was sold for five guineas 
into this peculiar and particular topic at the that “A Scene in the Holy Land, engraved and 
present moment ; but we owe it to our sub- described as “a very valuable work and of 
scribers not to postpone some comments on importance as to size, subject, and minuteness 
the circumstances which we considered to justify of execution, by C. Stanfield, R.A. was sold for 
our remarks. | sixteen guineas: that “a study of rocks on the 
It is now, we think, about seven years since | seacoast” by Muller, described as “ characterised 
we commenced a series of exposures of the | by grandeur, wildness, and graphic power 
dishonest, nay, infamous, frauds of picture | brought three guineas, and “a very Turner 
dealers ; we need not again repeat our observa- | like and talented work” by Muller, entitled 
tions of last month, that such exposures have | « Southey's House on the Thames ” brought five 


entirely destroyed the “trade” in base copies | guineas: while “a sea piece,” “truthful and 
“ } , : 

of old masters,’ which, until recently, were | vigorous,” by Muller also, brought 11. 17s 6¢ 

sold extensively as original works. that the “ Bacchante in Repose” by Hetty 


As we have stated, the trade having failed, it | « painted in his best time,” brought five and a half 
has become the practice of certain dealers to | guineas :* that a portrait of “ Nell Gwynne” by 
procure, or make, and sell pictures by modern | Sir P. Lely, “showing the very germ of Lely's 
1uasters—chiefly base imitations, wretched copies | beauty,” brought three guineas: that a painting 
(generally from prints), or poor sketches, | by Muller, “William of Deloraine,” of which the 
worked up to finish by other hands ; with these | catalogue says “it would be scarcely possible 
are often mixed a few true and genuine pictures | to find another work of his of equal power 
by eminent painters, to give a sort of leaven to | sold for sixteen guineas: that “A River Scene 
the lump. ; ; by W. Collins, RLA., of which the catalogue says, 

It is against this evil and infamous practice | “the quality of tone, and the freedom of hand 
that our voice has been raised, and so it shall | which are found in this picture can only belong 
continue to be; we shall do our utmost to trace | to a painter of first-rate ability and experien: e 
this iniquity to its source, and to expose it ; | 
to punish the evil doers in the only way in| « 5, tis caso we are toll br ae ‘ 
which, unfortunately, they can be punished by | frame . “ worth dene in as atest 





| 


we shall solicit the contributions of all persons ll. 15s. We give these quotations as samples. 


was the exposure of a great commercial fraud | 


in his Art,” brought twelve guineas: that a 
pair of pictures by De Heusch, Views in Italy, 
brought six guineas: that “The Homeless 
Negro,” “a rich bit of colour” by Poole, brought 


| Of facts which if explained would be still more 
| astounding, we at present say nothing, post- 
poning them to a more convenient season. 
It will be observed that every picture named in 
| the catalogue was accompanied by some rare 
| morsel of “ recommendatory ” criticism. 

Few men have had more experience in picture 
dealing—by private sales and by public auction 
—than Mr. Lewis Hart, and no one knows better 

| how and where to get their full value for 
genuine pictures by Turner, Muller, Poole, 
Etty, Collins, &c. &c. &c. To other “sales by 
auction” which have from time to time taken 
place under his direction and superintendence 
we for the present make no reference.* 
| As we have intimated, it is not desirable 
under present circumstances that we enter at 
any length into the subject of this “ Birmingham 
sale.” But our readers may believe that, in 
court or out of court, the mysteries connected 
with it shall be exhibited and exposed. Again, 
we repeat, however, our hope and expectation 
that all persons who can supply us with informa- 
tion will do so. 


A PICTURE ‘‘SALE” IN LONDON. 


On Friday, October 13, there was a sale of 
pictures by Messrs. Jones and Bonham, at their 
auction rooms, Leicester Square ; it was, accord. 
ing to the catalogue, “an important collection, 
sold by order of the mortgagee,” and consisting of 
paintings of nearly all the great ancient masters, 
— Velasquez, Raphael, Guido, Wouvermans, 
Guercino, Mieris, Rubens, Correggio, Murillo, 
&e. &c. &c. But that with which we have 
chiefly to do concerns the “ British Masters ;” the 
catalogue states that in the sale there were “ one 
hundred fine specime na of the modern English 


schools, of pure gq uality : by— 





Morland, Dukes, 
Gainsborough, Chambers, 
Linnell, J. M. Ince 
Woolmer, Wills, 

J. W. Allen, F. Tayler, 
J. M. W. Turner, Montague, 
J. P. Pyne, Pritchard, 
Pickersgill, P. W. Elen, 
Friston, Maller, 
Frost, Riviere 


Besides’ these names, enumerated on the tit 
page of the catalogue, the “sale” professed + 
contain specimens of Collina, Anedell, Po 
Nasmyth, Creswick, Hering, Ege, &« 

Those who know the nature and character of 
these salen, and “the unblushing race of 
aactioneers " by whom they are conducted, » 
readily and at once believe that in the wil 
of the one hundred pictures sold by Meee 
Jones and Bonham on the 13th of October, ther 
was not a single picture, professing to be by « 
artist of celebrity, that was not a base and 
wicked forgery, defranding, and designe! ¢t 
lefrand the purchasers, by representing i 
that'which the auctioneers well knew it was pot 

We pass over the great names of antiq 
these frauds are #06 common as t© seem to 
mean nothing At thie mle on tl th Oct 
‘An Angel with Lilies, by Raffaello,” was knock 
lown for two pounds ten shillings ; and 


“Cuyps,” “Gaidos,” &e. &e., went of at siailer 
jt ce 
Dut what shall we eay of the man who will 
“ sve : . . “ 
- i ‘ tal . owt re 
tures, a tend mod . a 
year 1506, made the t t? rt her we 
smdew t he aageoces at ft e gent m_, | . 
Leeds to Presten and « (hme of the shoe an 
ranoes the aale ae a | apbomcdid and 
peeimtingre of the highest clase amethet ca a tention 
t t in abether tewnm. an « . tie nt ~rt ane 
ture sales with which t) anct) meer har ser been 
pone 1 im the course of thetr expert ‘ r, they may 
add, without ar of « tradiction which they have ever 
known im this of the adjeining counties” The ant 
ke that at Birmingham, hae « brief bit of criticeem & 
compan ying most of the ptetures | it professed |.) contain 
examples of Constable, Bet Manfield Muller, Ber 


ngton, Turner, Pyne, Danby, &c. &e. & 
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nblushingly mount the rostrum and describe 
wiiniserable daub (which he does not expect will 
realise more than a few shillings) to be the work 
of a renowned British master who is living, and, 
for aught he knows to the contrary, may be in 
the room to hear the foul aspersion on his 
character, and the base attempt to lower his pro- 
fessional repute. Nay, at this sale on the 13th 
October, one of these artists was actually resent ; 
Mr. Frost having seen in the Times of the same 
morning an advertisement which stated that a 
picture painted by him was to be sold that day 
by Messrs. Jones and Bonham, was induced by 
curiosity, or perhaps a higher motive, to attend 
the sale, where he had the felicity to see “ his . 
icture, entitled “Female Figure—a Study, 
nocked down for the sum of twenty shillings. 
But, although the rame of “ Frost” had been 
printed in the ar a meg no 8 ao as 
“ Frost” appeared in the catalogue, where, how- 
ever, a otthens (No. 791), was found entitled 
“Female Figure—a Study,” but the name of the 
* artist was there given as “Troost.” * Such inci- 
dents as these require no comment ; they speak 
loudly to every buyer of pictures to beware ; who 
shall say when or how this picture by Frost, 
alias Troost, will next make its appearance, or at 
what price it may be sold, if some unscrupulous 
brother artist can be found to work it up, or put 
in a brilliant landscape background ; and ifsome 
unscrupulous auctioneer in a prosperous pro- 
vincial town will place it in his “ catalogue.” 

We need not go much further into this sale of 
“fine specimens of pure quality of modern 
English schools :” suffice it that “ Katherine,” a 
study by Ecc, brought the sum of six shillings ; 
“A View at Smyrna,” by G. E. Herta, brought 
nine shillings ; “On The Heights at Dover,” by 
J. B. Pyxg, brought forty shillings: our infor- 
mation does not supply us with the amounts 
realised by “View at the Cove of Cork” by 
Creswick; “The Rising of the Tide on the 
Seine,” by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. ; “ Cattle at 
a Brook—Evening” by Linnet, “ Refresh- 
ment,” by P. F. Poorz, A.R.A., and others, 
which we need not occupy space by naming. 

Is the sale to which we here refer a rarity ? 
by no means. The last advertising column of 
the Times during “the season” daily furnishes 
an invitation to victims to come and be cheated. 
There is always a supply—because unhappily 
there is always a demand. If London supplies 
such cases in,abundance, is it otherwise with the 
country? Far from it: nearly every large town 
has now its periodical sale of “modern forgeries.” 

It is not easy to obtain evidence from victims ; 
men are little prone to admit they have been 
taken in, and oftentimes would rather suspect 
they have been cheated than be certain of it. 
Nevertheless, we feel assured that every honour- 
able person—and especially every artist and 
lover of Art—will assist us in arresting a system 
not —_ infamous in itself, but leading to results 
incalculably pernicious. 

The picture shops of London and also of the 
se wen are fertile of imitative productions 

yearing great names: we might give a very 
large number of illustrative anecdotes, and no 
doubt shall do so hereafter; but-at present we 
have occupied with this topic sufficient space. 
One will suffice: not many days ago Mr. 
Harding was passing a shop near Soho Square, 
when he saw a framed picture marked as by him 
—and signed with his name: on making inquiries, 
he was assured of the authenticity of the work as 
being a genuine original, the seller little imagi- 
ning who was the querist. Mr. Harding had no 
sort of remedy under these circumstances: neither 
as we have elsewhere shown would an honest 
and bona fide buyer have had any. + 





* The purchaser stood near Mr. Frost when he received 
his acquisition and paid the money. Mr. Frost asked 
him whom he believed it painted by? He answered, 

Ry 4 Frost ; you will see it in the ca ogue.” Mr. Frost 
said, ‘‘ No, you see the name is Troost, * pointing to the 
catalogue. The —_ repeated rather angrily, ‘‘ No, it 
is Frost—Frost.” This picture was a worthless piece of 
trash ; it had been sent to Mr. Frost some months ago 
by an unfortunate gentleman in the Isle of Wight, who 
had bought it (at present we do not say where), and re- 
y moon} = —_ - = it and make it more 

a r. Frost return ing i 
— painted by hen it to him, stating it was 

t many cases are 


resent t 
ave strongly tempted oy ty bye Ge a 


to increase the length of this 





At present we say little upon that, concerning 
which we may hereafter say much—the disgrace 
and d tion to which artists subject them- 
selves who, by painting pictures in imitation 
of well-known styles, or by copying pictures, 
knowing or suspecting that such copies are to be 
sold as originals, assist the fraudulent dealer. 
Assuredly a time will come when exposure will 
follow turpitude of this character ; and such 
disreputable persons may be well assured that 
we shall exhibit them for condemnation when 
facts are at our command that will bear no 
questioning. 

Now, although we have by no means done 
with this subject—for we shall ere long go at 
much greater length and depth into it—surely 
we have said enough to prompt some patriotic 
member of parliament to bring this matter 
before the House of Commons, to prevent fraud 
by devising punishment for fraud: “ picture- 
dealing” is now almost the only way in which 
a man may cheat with impunity: it is in the 
highest degree discreditable to a nation that men 
can be wronged without the possi*ility of 
redress. 


—-oe ——- 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, &c. 


GreeEcz.—It is one of the most surprising feats 
of modern science and Art-history, that they have 
combined in the solving of those marble enigmas 
of ancient Greece, which hitherto have been con- 
sidered mere images of fancy, but now turn out to 
be rather the veiled and mysterious embodiment 
of ancient fact and tradition. One of those my- 
thological groups represented in numerous works of 
ancient sculpture, is that of the Titans. According 
to Hesiod, they lived on the Othrys mountains, 
the ancestors of the deities of Olympus. A con- 
tention between the two arose, as the Titans 
wanted to remain the possessors of the fair 
Grecian land, and it was from the Othrys 
that they dashed rocks against the gods of 
Olympus, and those projected whole mountains 
against their opponents. Ten years, says the 
Grecian poet, the contest lasted, until it was de- 
cided in favour of the Olympians, and the van- 
quished Titans were thrown down the Tartarus. 
In this contest, by which a most primeval chan 
of the soil of Thessaly may have been mythically 
pourtrayed, the eastern slope of Olympus was 
severed from the main mount, and now forms, 
under the name of Ossa, a separate mountain tier. 
But, according to another ancient myth, the whole 
mountain valley of North Thessaly had been once 
covered by a flood, where Deucalion (the Greek 
Noah) floated about, with his wife Pyrrha, in 
an ark, until they landed on the top of Mount 
Othrys; thence again they sent men down in the 
plains; and because they had come from rocks, 
the myth made them to be born of rock and stone. 
And when, subsequently, a more ordered state of 
nature and society had taken place in the plains of 
North Thessaly, this part of Greece became the 
scene of that other mythical contest between the 
Centauri and + so splendidly engraved on 
the frieze of the Parthenon. The Lapithe were the 
first ‘‘ town-founders”’ in Thessaly, and defended 
their fine wall-encircled cities by a brave band of 
foot-soldiers ; while the Centauri, the semi-savages 
of ancient Greece, opposed the political and social 
civilisation of the Lapithe. The Centauri at length 
yielded, as the Titans had done previously, and 
as civilisation will always conquer barbarism ; 
and hence, therefore, they appear on the subsequent 
plastic works of Greece in the shape of half men 
and half animals, the symbols of a rough, un- 
tutored condition of nature, in its impotent stride 
against culture. Only the last of them, the long- 
lived Chiron, “ the justest of the Centauri,”’ as he 
is called by Homer, gives up his opposition, and 





article by relating some of them. Not long ago, an 
artist (now dead) a picture which is called 
his ‘‘ Milch Cow ;” he had — it thirty times, and 
each of his copies had been sold as the original. A. B. 
(an artist) was walking through a very famous gallery 
with C. D., the owner; he came opposite a picture, 
which he looked at attentively, and asked if C. D. be- 
lieved it an original. ‘‘ Oh yes,” said C. D., “itis a fine 
specimen of Bonnington. I gave 701. for that picture.” 

he artist himself told us the story, and added, e 
painted that picture for three guineas, and sold it to 
the person who sold it to C. D. for seventy pounds!” 
At this moment may be seen, in the window of a book- 
seller’s shop in the neighbourhood of Cavendish Square, 
‘ picture Aw hI Ny gy are offered for 
our pounds— professing to being so marked 
painted by W. Collins, R.A. ‘g : ” ) 





appears (the proto 0 
antiquity) in’ his seven, numerous Artworks of 
structor of Jason, and of Achilles. wd the in- 
place was Thessaly. If we look south of tt, 
elion, on the Samian Gulf we see the the 
where once stood the old Thessalian ipod ape 
Tolchos, the only appropriate harbour of -. - 
Here Jason was born, and from this pbk} 
after the political condition of Thessal 
somewhat consolidated, the first Greek explorj 
party for the search after the Golden Fleece 
Colehis. It was from Thessalic oaks of the south to 
extremity of Olympus, near Scotussa (ine _ 
lay the priestly oracle of Dodona), that the f, 
ship Argo was built, and it was to Iolchos that the 
— spoils of this primeval Australia were final! 
rought. To Thessaly also belongs Achilles y 
Phthia, near Pharsalus, on the Apidanus: an 
was in the grotto of the promontory of Sepias, 
where Peleus his father gained the favours of the 
Nereid Thetis. It was at these nuptials that the 
‘‘eris-apple” was thrown, which "caused the Trojan 
war. By the side of these beauteous myths stands 
the incontestible fact that it was at the foot of 
Olympus there arose from one common stock those 
two tribes, which have impressed on Greece the 
stamp of a forcible duality of character. These 
two tribes are the Hellenes and the Pelasgi, or, as 
they became subsequently called, the Dorians and 
Ionians, without which there might have been a 
litically united Greece, but never a high 
ar culture in politics, science, and Art. 
(Eta, whose foot is covered by a dense oak forest, 
and especially its highest peak called Pyra, is of 
great mythological importance. Here the earliest 
of Greek heroes, Hercules, burnt himself at astake; 
and this locality exhibits also most obvious traces 
of ancient volcanic agency. The summit of the 
(Eta is an extinguished volcano; basalt is scat- 
tered all over the surrounding country, and on 
the eastern slope a wide-spreading sulphureous 
mist rises even now. Again, at the present 
moment, deep-fraught contention exists in the same 
localities, hallowed by the oldest myths and recol- 
lections of the western world. Standing on an 
elevated spot of Greece, its five mountain peaks 
—Olympus, Ossa, Pindus, Parnassus, and Pelion,— 
are seen resplendent in the glow of an Hesperian 
night; and it may be soon decided whether 
the Stars of Greece or the Crescent of the Osmanlis 
will take the ascendancy in those fair and fruitful 
lands of most distant antiquity. ‘ 
Lyp1a.—Although the splendour of ancient 
Sardis has long vanished away, there are on the 
opposite banks of the Hermos, on the borders of 
the Gygwian Lake, more than a hundred mortuary 
hillocks, which, resembling a range of artificial 
mountains, surround half of the hollowed out val- 
ley. They conceal the astonishing monuments of a 
people whom we have been hitherto taught to 
consider as enervated and luxurious, which still 
had been placed by the ancients beside the wonders 
of the pyramids, These are the Lydian princely 
tombs, nearly unknown and unexplored up to 
present time. The Prussian consul, M. Spiegelthal, 
and the Baron Behr-Negendank, were the first to 
examine these tomb-hillocks, which M. Curtius 
has since described. Further examinations will 
still more elucidate the history and arts of Lydia, 
a nation which has furnished the prototypes of 
Grecian Art in more than one . 4 
Mvnicu.—Rottmann’s Greek landscapes, exhi- 
bited in the new Pinakotheca, have long been an 
object of universal admiration ; but to view = 
with utility and satisfaction, a Guide was indis- 
pensable, as their interest combines both pic- 
turesque and historical impressions. A —, 
of the late painter in Greece, Professor Lange, 
supplied this desideratum ; as being, moreover, a 
intimate terms with Rottmann, he saw one PY 
these pictures arise and each completed. = ’ 
delineations of the Bay of Nauplia and the oo . 
Thermopylae, will become still more intere o 
to the many en of the Bavarian capital by 
above little book. . 
PARis.—The unpolished glass covering of o 
« Palais @’ Industrie” is nearly finished; ¥ wi 
cover 33,000 square yards. The contiguous - 000 
ings will also be horizontally covered by 31!) 
yards of the same material ; in this portiol ®° 
edifice will be placed the machinery and the it 
manufactured produce. This last Pal be taken 
building, executed in iron and glass, wi Twelve 
down at the close of the E bition. ae 
hundred men are at work continually ; the rn rd 
ornamentation is progressin ce ar day; 
Louvre the workmen are employ’ on ac electri 
lights; by this arrangement the workmed | 
enabled to work all night ; there will be a 
tinished to present the visitors of next year 
splendid sight. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


meen 


Tue Rorat Acapemy by their charter elect 
members on the 10th of November. This year, 
as there is no vacancy, there will be no election. 
On the 10th, however, an “associate engraver” 
will be elected. 

An Exutsition oF Canrnet PICTURES, SKETCHES, 
axp Water-CoLouR Drawin@s, will be opened 
to the public early in December ensuing, at the 
Gallery, No. 121, Pall-Mall. Many of our leading 
artists have promised to contribute, and as it 
will be opened at a period of the year when no 
other exhibition of British Art can be viewed, it 
will prove an additional enjoyment to the 
picture-loving public. 

Macuse’s Picrune or “THe MarRiaGe oF 
Srronesow ” is, our readers will rejoice to learn, 
now one of the treasures at Thirlestane House, 
the mansion of Lord Northwick, at Cheltenham; 
it is understood that his lordship paid for it the 
sum of 20002.,a sum by no means beyond its 
value. This great work is placed in good com- 
pany, not only among brilliant gems of the 
ancient masters, but in worthy communion with 
many of the finest and best productions of 
modern Art—the works of Eastlake, E. M. Ward, 
Collins, Creswick, Danby, Frost, Gainsborough, 
Mulready, Leslie, Linnell, Muller (of whom there 
are ten examples), Pickersgill, Poole, Redgrave, 
Roberts, Uwins, Webster, &c. &c. The pro- 
ductions of modern artists alone in this collec- 
tion number more than one hundred. 

Tae CrystaL Patace Picture GALLery.— 
The Jndependence, a leading Brussels newspaper, 
of the 27th September last, contains a paragraph 
to the following effect. The directors of the 
Crystal Palace in London had placed in a gallery 
on the north side a small collection of pictures 
by Belgian painters, to be added to the other 
attractions of the ce. The directors, on re- 
flection, had considered that it would be unwise 
to open it to visitors, and that it would be in- 
judicious, considering the universality of the 
pretensions of the company to offer pictorial 
Art on so exclusive a foundation. The directors 
had therefore abandoned the intention of exhi- 
biting the Belgian pictures, but had resolved on 
constructing a proper gallery for pictures, at 
least 600 feet in length, where it is proposed to 
exhibit pictures by the painters of all the 
European schools ; also, that they had deter- 
mined to expend annually 150,000 francs (6000/.) 
among the artists, and intended to apply for 
the establishment of a lottery on the principle 
of the Art-Union Society of London. This is 
for the purpose of enabling foreign artists to 
find a certainty of disposing of a portion of their 
pictures by this means, as the Art-Union 
Society of London limits the choice of prize- 
holders to select only from the London exhi- 
bitions of the English School. 

Tue Frexcn Inpvustriat Exarsrrion.—The 
following official notice has been issued by the 
French Government :—In virtue of the decree 
of the 22nd June, 1353, the Universal Exhi- 
bition of Fine Arts will open the 1st May, 
1855, and close the 31st October of the same 
year; it is placed under the care of the 
Imperial Committee (Section des Beaux Arts). 
Works of Art of all nations will be received 
under the following ions. — Paintings, 
drawings, water-colours (aquarelles), crayons, 
miniatures, enamels, paintings on porcelain, 
sculpture, engravings; the paintings on glass, 
merely decorative, will rank with the industrial 
part of the Exhibition. Cannot be admitted :— 
Ist. Paintings and other objects unframed ; 2nd. 
clay figures not baked ; 3rd. anonymous objects ; 
4th. copies, excepting the re-production of other 
works in a different style, as for instance, enamel, 
&c. The works of foreign artists are to be sub- 
mitted to their national committees ; no foreign 
artist's works will be admitted without this 
authority. The committees of foreign states 
are invited to send as soon as possible a state- 
ment of the probable space wanted for their 
works of painting, sculpture, architecture, &c., 
and send as much as possible, in one envoy, of 
the works of their artists. French artists abroad, 
as also foreign artists, will have their works 
expedited franco, but only from the frontier, and 


a . 





returned on the same conditions. The cases 
must be sealed by the “ d'affaires” of 
each nation. The foreign artists will be repre- 
sented by the (délégués) of their national com- 
mittees, who will deliver to the administrators 
of the Exhibition the designation of each work 
of Art, the names of the artists, and the recom- 
pence (if any) obtained by each. The Exhibition 
will receive all works of artists living at the date 
of the 22nd June, 1853. The number of works 
of each artist, is not limited, and works pre- 
viously exhibited are admissible. 

Tue following announcement appears in each 
publication of the Paris weekly paper, “Z’///us- 
tration, Journal Universel.” “Such of our 
subscribers as intend to become Exhibitors in 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855, are requested 
to furnish the Editor as early as possible, with 
all the necessary information and drawi to 
enable him to publish an illustrated ogue 
upon the model of the one of the Exhibition of 
1851, which was published in the Art-Journal 
of London. This illustrated catalogue will be 
accompanied by a complete list of the exhibitors, 
and a reference to the page where a description 
of their productions is given.” 

Tue Frenca INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AND 
Encuish Fine Art WorkMAN.—We would 
suggest that pointers and first class masons em- 
ployed in sculptors’ studios might judiciously 
commence subscribing small sums weekly (after 
the mode of what are called goose clubs), to form 
a fund so as to enable them to visit the Great 
French Exhibition next year. Intelligent Fine- 
Art workmen would benefit much by a week’s 
stay in the French metropolis, where they could 
have the opportunity of beholding so many 
works of Art appropriately placed and com- 
pleted. If the workmen were to have a preli- 
minary meeting among themselves to discuss the 
matter, and were to communicate their wishes 
(we doubt not that they would be reasonable) on 
this subject to the Department of Art at Marl- 
borough House, we are sure they would be met 
with ready kindness, and would receive prompt 
attention. The advantage which might occur 
from a little organising on the score of cheapness 
of transit is evident. Moreover, the French 
government on receiving an intimation from the 
department here, would at once, doubtless, 
place facilities at the disposal of the workmen, 
which would enable them to economise both 
time and money. Their visit to the French 
metropolis would present an union of advan- 
tages peculiarly satisfactory—that of special im- 
provement and pleasure. The advantages from 
seeing the stores of Art throughout the city of 
Paris, would at least equal those gained within 
the walls of the exhibition. This mode of action 
has been already ‘commenced in some places, 
and might extend to all workmen connected 
with Fine Art. To those who are resident in 
the metropolis the facilities are especially great. 

Str Epwin LanpsEEr is, it is understood, 

inting a portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, 
i. esnatelie from the tenants of his Grace. 

his is a right thing to do, and a pleasant thing 
to hear of. It is not only as a landlord that 
the Duke is prominent for true worth. A good 
and generous man he has ever been—one who 
honours as he receives honour from rank. We 
rejoice to learn that his health has been ina 
t degree restored : may his life be poets 
‘or it is of incalculable value to all who are 
brought within the reach of his influence. ; 

Tae ArcurrecruraL Association. — This 
Society held its opening conversazione on the 
evening of the 6th ult. There was a good show 
of drawings, and the exhibition of several designs 
which had been sent in competition for the 
same buildings, was an interesting feature in 
the arrangements of the evening, one which on 
other occasions may be ——— of advantage. 
The report was read, and the president delivered 
an address. Amongst the speakers were Mr. 
Edmeston, Mr. Worthington, and Mr. C. H. 
Smith; the latter gentleman remarked upon 
the obvious growth of original thought in archi- 
tectural design, of which, with his knowledge of 
what was considered sufficient some years back, 
the drawings on the walls were very pleasing 
evidence. We happen to have some 


Crofton Croker will be sold — 
sent month, by Messrs. Puttick an 


Piccadilly. 


this number. We may take the opportunity to 
say, we hope this society will oot elem its 
attention from many questions connected with 
the position of the profession, of t import- 
ance in the progress of Art, to which on previous” 
occasions the attention of the meeting had been 
more particularly directed. The exhibitions are 
interesting and valuable: but could not the 
rooms be thrown open earlier in the evening? so 
as to allow those who wished to examine » baa 
ings to do this, and yet leave time for the con- 
sideration of important questions, for which, as 
the profession now manages its interests, there 
has been but one annual opportunity. 
Mr. Pyne has returned from a three years’ 
sojourn in Italy, laden with Art-treasures, the 
produce of his active pencil, and gathered in the 
most picturesque and interesting districts of the 
rich south. His portfolio is stored with sketches, 
but he has brought with him a large number of 
finished drawings and several paintin He 
will receive a cordial welcome home from all 
who love and appreciate the excellent in Art: 
and his re-appearance will be a valuable boon to 
the society of which he is the president, and 
where his absence has been seriously felt. 
ORNAMENTAL Mera Castinc,—When an im- 
provement recommends itself by its facility, its 
ss and its excellence, it is evident that it 
cannot long remain without extensive applica- 
tion. This appears to be eminently the case 
with a process of metal casting which we have 
lately seen in operation at Messrs. Tyler's works 
in Warwick Lane. The object aimed at was the 
discovery of a process by which ornamental 
cylinders could be cast without a core. In the 
ordinary process of ornamental casting, it 1s 
necessary to have an outer and inner mould, so 
fixed as to leave an interstitial space into which 
the molten metal is poured, When the metal 
becomes cold, the outer case is removed, and 
the inner one is usually broken out. By the 
process, which we belsve to be entirely new, 
the outer mould is alone required ; the metal 
envelopes every portion of it at once, and a 
highly-finished casting is produced in a few 
minutes. The mould is of brass, and is divided 
into sections, upon the inner surface of which is 
executed the ornamental design which is to form 
the exterior ornamentation of the cylindrical 
vessel, whatever it may be. The example which 
we saw executed was an elaborately ornamented 
urn, intended as the outer case of a moderator 
lamp. Upon its surface were fi of children 
in very high relief, foliage, and other objects. 
The sections of the brass mould being made hot, 
are fixed together by being placed in the centres 
of two discs of ma | Being thus firmly secured, 
the required quantity of metal (in the cases we 
witnessed type metal was employed) is poured 
into the mould ; it is then turned on its side, 


and being placed upon an inclined plane, is 
allowed to roll down it, and when it arrives at 
the bottom it is suddenly turned over, so that 
all the metal which has not cooled flows out. 
By this motion the fluid metal has a tendency, 
in virtue of centrifugal force, to fly forcibly 
against the sides of the mould. 
urged into every line of the pattern, and there 
solidifies, the brass mould, though warm, being 
much colder than the metal. The mould is im- 
mediately divided, and a very 
rately ornamented, is prod 

that, by this process, as many as a dozen can be 
cast in an hour, whereas not one could be com- 


It is therefore 


rfect urn, elabo- 
We understand 


leted in the same time by the old method. 
is process appears to be very applicable to 


the casting of busts, and other repetitions of 
works of high Art; and as by ita very impor- 
tant element in the cost of these wor 
—would be overcome, the finest productions 
of genius might be circulated at a moderate 
cost. 


time 


Tae Direcrors or tHe Crystal PALace 


have, for the present, abandoned the idea of an 
exhibition of 
well done; as it was projected and planned, it 
would have been prejudicial to Art, and very 
injurious to the Company. 


ictures : when done, it must be 


Tue Inise Antiquities of the late Thomas 
the pre- 


Simpson, 





remarks ona similar point in another part of 
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Scenery, Sc1ENCR, AND ART; BEING EXTRACTS 
FROM THE Note-Book oF A GEOLOGIST 
AND Mrnino Enotnegr. By Professor D. 
T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Published by 
Joun Van Voorst, London. 


The effects of great geological phenomena on the 
aspect of a country is an inquiry of exceeding 
interest. The dependence of the picturesque in 
nature as we now see it—on vast convulsions which 
have occurred far back in geological times—on the 
influences of ocean currents, ere yet the hills had 
been lifted from their ocean bed—on the slow 
wastings by wide spread denudations—and on the 
grinding of glaciers which have long since yielded 
to the effects of an elevation of temperature—are 
each and all of them studies which might engage 
the wisest. To the ert it opens up the 
wonderful pages which tell of the earth’s muta- 
tions. To the poet it speaks of the operations of 
subtile powers, which excel the fabled spirits of 
the earth and air in their mighty works, and it 
elucidates those ‘‘ sermons in stones”’ which are 
ever musical as the Memnonian statue’s morning 
song. To the painter it serves as a guide by which 
he may be directed in transferring to his canvas 
alike the beautiful and the sublime. 

We remember a lecture given some years since 
at the Royal Institution on this subject, by an 
eminent geologist, in which it was shown that the 
valleys around Snowdon, and other parts of Wales, 
were dependent for their beauty on the movements 
of glaciers and the melting of icebergs. That lec- 
ture, very fully illustrated by well-executed draw- 
ings, gave, we think, the idea to the author of the 
volume before us, on which we have afew remarks 
tomake. ‘‘ Scenery, Science, and Art’’ appear to 


- wus intended to associate the poet, the philosopher, 


and the painter, and this idea is still further 
confirmed by the very pretty lithotints by which 
the volume is illustrated. The book, however, 
which Professor Ansted has given us, does not 
fulfil the conditions indicated, and we think a very 
much better book might have been produced from 
the same materials, if the author had confined 
himself within his own legitimate domain. 

Called upon professionally to visit the mining 
districts of France, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, 
Sardinia, Algiers, and America, the author must 
have passed over some of the finest scenery which the 
world presents to the human eye. From the title 
of his work, we naturally expected that the geo- 
logical phenomena on which the scenery depended 
would have been the subject matter of the volume 
to which its Art —— was superadded. To 
give an example, there is a very pleasing lithotint 
of the Picdu Midi de Pau, in the Pyrenees. Now 
all that we learn from the author is this :— 

* The streets of Pau are irregular, being grouped 
on several almost detached platforms, and con- 
nected by bridges. There are several public walks, 
from which may be seen noble views of the 
Pyrenees, amongst which the Pic du Midi de Pau 
rises, crowning the whole range. Generally these 
mountains are remarkable for the want of that 
broken and varied outline which gives to the Alps 
their most striking beauties, but here there are 
not wanting marked projections from the usual 
dark serrated wall presented by the chain, and the 
Pic du Midi is one of the very finest of all.” 

This is the Scenery ; the Science, consists in—“ I 
think also there is good evidence in proof of the 
lifting y aS elevation of the Pyrenees) being a 
process that has proceeded slowly but incessantly 
up to ‘a very late period.” The Art is the picture 
elready alluded to. This is a fair example of what 
we find in every part of the book. 

Although —poue critics are bound to show the 
shortcomings of an author, it is a far more pleasant 
task to direct attention to his merits, The variety 
of information which is given on the coal and other 
mineral fields visited by Professor Ansted, is 
great, and it cannot fail to be of considerable value 
to all concerned in the development of the mineral 
wealth of the countries visited. Our author is 
exceedingly minute in his accounts of mines; he 
tells us where pits have been sunk, the cost of 
sinking them, the qualities of each particular coal, 
or metalliferous ore; and as a contribution to 
economic geology we recommend his work. It is 
also a good guide. book to out-of-the-way districts. 
Roads to which Mr. Murray’s hand-books would 
not guide the traveller, are described with suffi- 
cient detail by Mr. Ansted, as are also the incon- 
veniences and the civilities of the houses you may 
meet with, and the people who inhabit them. If 
the book had its proper title no one could complain. 
In the chapters devoted to Spain we do, it is true, 
find here and there some mention of Spanish 





artists, and the best passages in the volume are 
devoted to some pictures in the Museum at Valen- 
cia, which we quote : 

‘**In the smallest room of the Museum are the 
gems of these artists. One group of five occupies 
the eentre of one side, and includes four pictures 
by Juanes, and one (the central) b ibalta. 
MeGhese can be seen better specimens of their class 
than these pictures afford, but neither painter nor 
pictures are at all of equal merit. Juanes (born 
1523, died 1579) is sometimes called the Spanish 
Raphael, and combines great beauty and delicacy 
of touch with accurate drawing and very charm- 
ing colouring. This is especially seen in an ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ where the expression of patient suffering is 
as perfect, as the absence of any disagreeable or 
revolting manifestation of pain is admirably con- 
trived. A small ‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ 
placed as a pendant is not less pleasing, from its 
simple and natural treatment, and the great soft- 
ness and beauty, combined with much expression, 
manifested in it, The face of the Virgin is exqui- 
sitely delicate, and not without intellect, but is all 
purity and affection. A small and very highly 
finished picture of the ‘Coronation of a Virgin 
Saint’ (St. soy by the three persons 
of the Trinity, by Ribalta, is a most interesting 
and beautiful example of the powers of this great 
artist, being equally remarkable for accurate 
drawing, artistic treatment, and admirable colour- 
ing. Contrasted with the large and exceedingly 
grand pictures of the same master, of which many 
specimens are before us, this small and elaborate 
work is of peculiar interest. 

‘“‘ Two pictures of ‘ Christ holding the Consecrated 
Wafer’ (hoc est enim corpus meum) are well worthy 
of notice amongst the works of Juanes. They are 
similar in treatment and size, and almost <7 
beautiful, but not copies. The calm, dignified, 
divine expression is as unlike the eclectic treatment 
of the subject common among the later Italian 
artists, as it is in accordance with the ideas which 
naturally suggest themselves. Juanes was un- 
questionably a master, and worthy of a great 

ople. Ribalta is usually far more severe, and 

is colouring colder and less harmonious. His 
‘Dead Christs,’ ‘ Crucifixions,’ and other similar 
subjects, of which there are several in this col- 
lection, are, without exception, grandly conceived, 
and in many cases most successfully executed, but 
they want the warm flesh-tint which gives life and 
reality (to Dead Christs, &c.?); and even when the 
subject represents death, as is often the case, the 
effect of his colouring is much more ghastly and 
painful than is really necessary. Still no one can 
examine and study the pictures of this artist with- 
out being carried away for the time by the power 
of his genius. The works of his celebrated pupil 
Josef Ribera (Spagnoletto) are inferior in all 
respects, and always exaggerated, but from being 
widely spread throughout Europe the artist is 
better known.” 

Our author in Spain serves us with an Olla, and 
the character we think we have now fairly indi- 
cated. On geology Professor Ansted writes well ; 
the geology of this book is no doubt equal to that 
of England, which we find in his ‘ Principles.’ 
To the miner these notes of a mining engineer 
cannot but be valuable, and will no doubt be 
appreciated. 

Art is not the province of the Professor, and his 
description of a picture betrays the same entire 
absence of feeling which is evident in his attempts 
to describe ‘‘ the cloud-cleaving mountain,”’ or the 
‘*humid valley.”’ Gladly shall we meet the author 
of this work on the field of science, but we must 
—_ him against trespassing on any of the fields 
of Art. 





PoPpuLAR Ports AND Poetry oF BRITAIN. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, By 
the Rev. Gzorce GILFILLAN. Published by 
James NIcHOL, Edinburgh. 


We noticed the first volume of this very valuable 
work: since then six other volumes have been 
issued, each confirming the agreeable impression 
left by their precursor. The series is publishing 
by subscription : a volume is issued each alternate 
month: and the six which the year produces are 
delivered to the subscribers for one guinea! A 
volume contains 350 pages, exceedingly well printed 
on excellent paper, and very neatly bound. Of the 
cheapness of the work there can, therefore, be no 
question. Such a publication was much needed : 
the old collections—the one by Chalmers, and the 
other by Anderson—are not gasily obtained, and 
are by no means satisfactory. They were edited in 
a slovenly manner; the biographies were exces- 
sively me ; they were all printed on indifferent 
paper; and are altogether burthens rather than 





accessories to the hook-case 
even that not being always sale. for reference — 


which Mr. Gilfillan is ediz ir Nm 
publishing, will be very diferent: when emp + 
they will be elegant additions to the lib oT 


editor has not overladen the text with vain or 


useless notes; the few he i 

the general reader. Ney ae ron yom = 
hensive, and are introduced only when nebteney 
The biographies are well and carefully conde ma 
with all the latest “ discoveries,” There a few 
publications that can be so strong] recommended. 
At present the series compri ilton (2 yols.). 
Thomson, Herbert, Young, Goldsmith Collin.’ 
and Warton,—the three last named bei 0 . 
— wey when the series has a 
some plan may be adopted by whic ; 
can be arranged in chronological Po ag ae 





THE VICAR oF WAKEFIELD, By O. G 
With Illustrations by Joly Aone Re 
lished by Grant & Grirritu, London. 


Goldsmith’s incomparable tale is with 
believe it also to be with thousands besides fn 
selves, a sort of Penates on the library shelf; we 
care not whether it appears in a neat paper 
“‘ wrapper” for a cover, to be had for ninepence or 
a shilling, save that our eyes are becoming rather 
dim for small type ; or whether as a well-bound and 
goodly-sized volume in substantial «“ embossed 
cloth,” with paper and text to correspond ; it is ever 
welcome, and ever will be so long as the language 
in which it is written exists. We believe it was 
old Mr. Newbery, the predecessor in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard of Messrs. Grant and Griffith, who first 
eee this story; whether the present edition 
or be not a fac-simile of the original, as to type, 
we know not, but it has much the appearance of 
being printed in the last century. Mr. Absolon’s 
graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the 
volume : altogether, it is as pretty an edition of the 
‘** Vicar’? as we have seen; Mrs. Primrose herself 
would consider it ‘‘ well dressed.” The work is, 
therefore, on a par, for careful printing and grace- 
ful character generally, with the many excellent 
works which issue from this establishment—works 
in which the young are more particularly interested. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF Domestic PovLTRY FROM 
Tue Lire. By — Warpe. Published by 
M. Brine, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


Our poultry certainly have risen in “the scale of 
society; ’’ were not this the case, no publisher could 
be found to undertake a work like the present, 
which, for size and beauty, as well as accuracy of 
illustration, far surpasses —— of the kind 
hitherto issued from the press. Birmingham, known 
all over the world for its profuetions in IRON, that 
master of our ways, both by sea and land, has more 
than competed with London in its poultry shows, 
and the amateurs in its neighbourhood have given as 
large sums for “‘ Shanghaes” as for high-mettled 
racers. ‘‘Such birds,” says the author, “as the 
improved knowledge of the most intelligent judges 
of the present day shall agree in approving as the 
truest types of the different established varieties, 
will be accurately painted from the life, and the 
pictures will be reproduced in coloured engravings 
in the highest style of Art, accompanied by expla- 
natory letter-press, the materials for which the 
author will derive from the best sources of informa- 
tion.” In the two numbers now upon our table 
this promise has been strictly kept ; the coloured 
engravings are exquisite, both in fidelity and 
beauty of execution, and the letter-press faithful 
and intelligent without a word of exaggeration: 
at present the only poultry treated of are the 
Cochin China, and the Hamburg fowl. The 
passion for the former has been somewhat on the 
wane of late, but we — that our gigantic 
favourites have lost nothing in our grec 
before the chickens are six months old, = hoe 
delicious for the table; the hens are exceedingly 
prolific ; if their appetite is good, let it be a 
that they eat and thrive on any thing, that : y 
will live and be happy in a very small yard, an * 
docile, gentle, and intelligent. The white ae 
really handsome, and a black Cochin China . 
a most superb bird; if they are ungraceful, be 
claim for them the attribute of dignity, and a w 
educated Shanghae is as attentive to his progesy 
as the most fatherly gander is acknowledged 5 me 
We rejoice therefore that the Messrs. Warde Ms 
given them the first place in their beautiful ry & 
which certainly deserves the patronage of re 
—_ fanciers who can afford themselves 
uxury. 
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SPECIMENS OF ‘ART 


AND LUXURY COMBINED 
RESILIENT BOOTS. 


ELASTIC over every part of the Foot, without;the use of India Rubber. The Illustration 
represents the amount of expansion (from the lesser to the greater) of which both Boots are 
capable without destroying the mes, ag. the. Boots.collapse to their original size ypon the Foot 
being withdrawn. 











J. MEDWIN & CO., 86; REGENT ST.. 


‘| FLAVELL’S PRIZE KITCHENER: 








CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 


Nos. 49 & 50, Oxford Street, London. 
Joun W. SHARPUS to, call Rublic attention to his VERY EXTENSIVE; STOCK of |) 


CHINty GLASS, Bal pee an aoa Bk UARY, in the most ) 
feat for ee ae ata ROOMS. ok airmen Dinner ieee == ¢ 
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most classic, chaste, and rare productions of Art. =" 
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Paria seen? of the. chjessions wehdde hen fat 00 dase Ranges. ‘Thay are 
~— —_ on a tite, nada in all sizes, from 3 fest to 18 fect ia width, pultable for large 








Nos. 49 & 50, OXFORD STREET, 4 PORTLAND BAZAAR, LANGHAM PLAGE, LOBDON, att 


GARDNER'S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 
THE PRIZE AWARDED—GREAT EXHIBITION; 


ALL who require a really GOOD and)CHEAP LAMP should inspect GARDNER'S vast and recherché ie ope nten Ne which, fot lowes of pine, quality and 


originality of design, will be found unequalled throughout London, All tastes may be suited, as the, Collection comprises gee om 
MODERATOR LAMPS, BEST MAKE, COMMENCE AT 10s, 6d, CH, . 
GARDNER’S SPECIALLY APPOINTED TO HER MAJESTY. 


453 & 63, STRAND, CHARING CROSS. 





ae THE ART.- JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 








Manufactory—JAMES STREET.) [ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 
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GIFTS. FOB, CHRISTMAS, 


MARMION: New'Epirion, Iltistrated? &2 © #8 7 ES Cy 
Sele MA Ba A at Wem na Sings Wa ion Rndigs end th Bis Nt 


Bxra Crority-Gur-Evurs, 18s.°; ; Morocco* don; 266. ¢ * Net SF 
‘On 25th November, 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, New Eorroy, Illustrated. 


ther Author's Interleaved Copy, and containing” his; latest Gurreotions and Additions. “With Onn HU 
TRATIONS ‘from “Designs by Binket Fos z and Joun GILBeRr. as ow, . NDRED ILLUs. 
dehy a, A ha te : id vy 

:Bxrna Otorts, Gri Roars, 38s.; ; Mordéco ExecaNt On ANTIQUE, 5s. oS 
« Anita einen like its predecessor. The designs are nt once truthfal in detail and poetical in effect.” —Athenceum. 


By ahs ENE SREY vos eee oot ee ee ae eee 


LADY F. THE. LAKE, New E ipiTioN, II] ustrated.: sey iter: 


Containing tthe ‘Aithor’s latést Copyright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. Wik ‘SEVENTY ILLUSTRAT ONS 
by are Foster and Joiiw Gtibent. RA u from Dg 


Exrara O1orn, Gut Epers, 18s. ;, Morocco Erevawt or Antique, 25s. 
It is impossible to overpraise the style in which this beautiful volume is got up. The Illustrations are of the highest order.” —A tla 
Belge cack carlo amrprgeovenntr” erm | —Court-Journal. . 


rsonally visited the Districts in which the Scenery described ie Manmion, the Lay or Tue Munsrast, and 
fant wba end icra embrcs ory Plak of Toe nated he P Poems. ae the Lapy or tux 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WAVERLEY NOVELS, coun, 


Volume anehtire Novel or Novels. Furry Exeravines on Sreex, including Portraits after Sir Goprrer Kunz, 
ANDERE, Lk Toque, d&c., and Illustrated after Wagiz, Lanpszer, Farra, \Pickersemt, Exmorg, &c. 


In Twenty. Five Vo.umes, Demy 8vo, Crorn Lerrenep, £11 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE NOVELS, Lixin Eprios, 


‘A few sets of the Indig "Proof Imprestions jn Denaro still remain. +e. | 


Prioe forthe 50 Plates, narons Lerrens ; he iD ea eo) ee 
Po = arren Lerrers§ .- — <5 5 . : ; soe i - ore 


_o“n ™~ ~ aa id 


Price 56s., Folio, AMalf-bouxd Morocco, Gilt, Leaves, = & | 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
THE - Se 


NEW. EDITION, - 1854. 


HIS Work has recently undergone great alterations, and mest increased by large and important | These consist principally of 
“L”- entirely new Maps” of’ ‘Countries that have recently risen in importance as fields of emigration,’ or ‘ have ‘attraéted attention from — 
discoveries or events -affecting Gommercial Interests, and corisequently demand a greater extension of space. “Maps on an’ enlarged scale have 
thus been added of Tae Batic, ‘Averratia, New Sovran Wats, ‘Vactonta,; New ZEALAND, with all the latest information’ and Gold Regions ; 
Anontc ‘Reotons and Brrtise Amentca, showing the North-West Passage, ‘and ‘all the discoveries ‘up to 1854; Sourm Arnica, showing the new 
Wouttiatios"and most recent discoveries ; separate Maps of some of the more important of the ‘Unrrep Spares. of. America, - including New York, 
Massachusetts,” Vermont,’ New Hampshire, Rhode “Island, Connecticut, Kentutky, Maine: Terinéssee, de. “and a COMPLETE SERIES of Maps 
(LLWSTRATING THE cHifer PursicAL —- of - World, na Northern and Southern Hemispheres, - Solar System, % % 


s 


The whold series consists of opragde sof Seventy Maps, sigiered on Steel in the first styleiof the art, by Storey Haut, niet: wetiins | 
coloured with the greatest attention to accuracy, neatness, and distinetness. Prefixed to the work are Introduetory Chapters on the Geography 
and Statistics of thewifferépt Countries in the World, and appended to it isa compnere Inpex of upwards.of 60,000 Names of Places, with their 
Latitude and Longitude, nl the number of the Map in Which they will be found, .constituting this;one of the most valuable and extensive 
Geographical ape of ‘Reference, and y the same ‘tiase, bry or tlie‘amount of matter“it contains, thé — Atlas now in inten. 
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STRONGLY ani muntiawtir HALF-BOUND, MOROCCO OR RUSSIA, GILT LEAVES, PRICE £2 16s. ; = 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





SRADBURY AND SVANS, PRINTERS, WalTernians., 








